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THE NORTON LETTERS.! 


THE editors of these volumes are to be congratulated on having 
performed their task so well that they have produced the most 
important memorial hitherto raised to any American man of let- 
ters. Mr. Norton was essentially a critic, not a creator, except in 
the sense that all valid critics—and they number very few — 
must be creative. Usually, the life of the critic furnishes less ma- 
terial for a biography than does that of the poet or prose author: 
but in this case, thanks to Mr. Norton’s individuality, and to the 
richness of the material which he left, his memoir, which may al- 
most be called an autobiography, surpasses that of Longfellow or 
Lowell or Emerson. Only Ticknor’s Journals can compete with it 
in variety of interest ; but while Ticknor’s acquaintance was wider 
and more diversified even than Norton’s, he never enjoyed Nor- 
ton’s intimacy with some of the greatest intellectual leaders of 
the time, nor did he live so constantly with the chief human con- 
cerns before him. 

To those who knew Professor Norton, these volumes will bring 
him back as in life. His urbanity, which, however, never led 
him to compromise his principles; his perfectly definite views, 
stated in perfectly clear terms; his sympathy towards every 
worthy person and cause; his unfaltering sense of duty; his eager- 
ness to serve everyone, but especially the young; his approach- 
ableness — these, and other characteristics are abundantly re- 
ported in his letters. You can hear his voice, which lent so much 
meaning to his utterances; for what he said téte-a-téte was often 
much more impressive than what he wrote. Perhaps the only 

1 Letters of Charles Eliot Norton. With Biographical Comment. By his daughter, 


Sara Norton, and M. A. DeWolfe Howe. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 2 
vols., 8vo., illustrated, $5 net.) 
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quality which is too little represented is his humor, which mani- 
fested itself freely in conversation, but seldom peeps through 
these pages: but humor is in its essence fleeting, more likely to 
be flashed out in the touch-and-go of conversation than in the de- 
liberation of correspondence. 

The editors have admirably attained their main object, which 
was to make Mr. Norton tell his own story through his letters and 
journals. He began in boyhood to display the intellectual tastes 
which grew later to be instruments of rare efficacy. The accident of 
his parents’ position brought to him from birth all that was best 
in the academic and social life of the community. Longfellow, 
20 years his senior, frequented Shady Hill and soon discerned the 
lad’s unusual aptitude ; “ Uncle Ticknor ” used to romp with him ; 
James Russell Lowell was his earliest older friend; Child was 
his classmate and crony. We cannot, of course, even indicate 
here the principal external events in his career; but we must call 
attention to the evident influence which his early cosmopolitan 
experiences exerted, not only in counteracting the somewhat nar- 
row intellectual sphere of Cambridge and Boston in the middle of 
the last century, but also in developing his esthetic faculties 
and in giving him international friendships. His visit to India, 
followed by four years in a counting-house on Central Wharf, 
Boston; his sojourn in England and Italy from 1855 to 1857, 
which definitely turned his attention to the study of the Fine 
Arts; his editorial work on the Atlantic Monthly and the North 
American Review, and his far-reaching labor in editing, during the 
Civil War, the tracts of the Loyal Publication Society, constitute 
a diversity of apprenticeship and activities which could not be 
duplicated by any of his contemporaries. 

The editors’ chronological arrangement of the material enables 
the reader to follow Mr. Norton’s particular interests at a given 
time. This method ensures variety and discursiveness, although 
it has evident drawbacks. But after all, the great interest of the 
book centres in Mr. Norton’s opinions on men and life, and these 
abound in every chapter. His descriptions of the distinguished 
Europeans whom he met during his earlier stays abroad often add 
a new vividness to our knowledge of how Dickens and Lewes, 
George Eliot and Ruskin, and many more, appeared in the flesh. 
There are frequent references, sympathetic and life-like, to Carlyle, 
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and to Clough, whose influence on Norton’s religious evolution is 
hardly sufficiently defined. Merely to mention the more important 
acquaintances and intimates would require, however, a paragraph, 
as it would include persons of very varied achievements. Need- 
less to say, the American roll includes most of the eminent think- 
ers and writers from Emerson, Longfellow and Holmes down to 
the younger generation which began to count at the end of the 
19th century. 

This memorial reveals clearly Norton’s two special gifts — his 
genius for friendship and his remarkable critical faculty. After 
you have read the volumes for their views of his outer life and 
for their reports of all sorts of interesting persons at home and 
abroad, you will go back to them to re-read his critical verdicts on 
books and men, on politics, history and religion. We believe that 
these verdicts, dispersed through the letters, conversations and 
diaries of sixty years, constitute the most important body of criti- 
cism to be found in the memorials of any American. The function 
of criticism has been so little understood in America that “ critic” 
has generally been regarded as a synonym for “scold” and “ fault- 
finder” ; but readers who ponder Norton’s opinions, whether to 
agree with them or not, will recognize how important the office of 
the critic may be, and how loyally Norton fitted himself to fill it. 
Like other critics, he was often unpopular at the moment, only to 
be justified and applauded afterward. Especially noteworthy are 
his views on American national issues from the late fifties down to 
his death. 

Of his work at Harvard these volumes afford many glimpses. 
They will dissipate sundry legends which used to be current — 
among others that he was not “ practical” and that he was not a 
“scholar.” In the pedantic sense he was, of course, no “ scholar ” : 
— ‘Too much erudition,” he says, “kills life. There are many 
German corpses”; — but in the large and noble sense he was a 
scholar, as these records attest. After all, he cared little what men 
called him, so long as they listened to him. These sentences from 
a letter to Ruskin, dated Jan. 10, 1874, might well serve as a 
summary of what he achieved during more than a quarter of 
a century at Harvard: “I want to be made Professor in the Uni- 
versity here that I may have hard work forced on me, and may be 
brought into close relation with youths whom I can try to inspire 
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with love of things that make life beautiful, and generous. I have 
some ardours left, — and no whit of faith in the good as good, and 
to be aimed at whether attainable or not, has vanished from my 
soul.” 





THE HARVARD STROKE? 


ALL “ strokes” or movements of the human body in propelling 
boats of the same pattern and equipment are necessarily in many 
features alike. In the period between 1874 and 1886, excluding 
both years, the swivel rowlock replaced the thole pin, and the track 
on which the oarsman’s seat moved was lengthened so as to give 
opportunity for a longer “ slide.” The rowlock was substituted for 
the thole pin about 1880. The “slides” began to be lengthened in 
1877. This relates tothe Harvard practice. The English retained 
the thole pin much longer, and they were slow to lengthen the 
“slide.” I am not informed when the changes were made, if, 
indeed, they have been made. 

The Harvard stroke, which was in evolution in the years 1875 
and 1876, was finally adopted in 1877 and was retained for the 
following eight years, with the possible exception of 1881. This 
stroke, beside keeping certain points handed down during the years 
of Harvard rowing, was intended to possess features of the English 
stroke and of the Yale stroke, which Mr. Cook is understood to 
have derived from the English stroke; and to some extent also, 
features of the Cornell stroke. 

It is true that Harvard gave much attention to “form” ; that of 
that feature little was made by professional oarsmen; and also that 
little more was made by the English oarsmen and the Yale oars- 
men. Harvard regarded it as important for the reason that if a 
standard was set and insisted upon, the result which all oarsmen 
endeavor to attain would much more likely be reached; namely, 
the simultaneous application of the several oars by the propelling 
power of the boat, — that is, the oar blades would be more likely 
to strike the water and leave the water together if the motions of 


1 There has been so much recent discussion of rowing strokes, that the Editor has 
requested General Bancroft to make a permanent record here of the typical Har- 
vard Stroke, which was developed during his captaincy of the Harvard Crew 1876-79, 
and led to victories till then unparalleled. It was also often called the ‘‘ Bancroft 
Stroke.’’ — Ep. 
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every man in the boat were identical with those of every other 
man. A uniform posture of the body, movement of the legs and 
arms, swing of the body, elevation of the oar blades, angle at which 
they were placed in the water, extent to which they were “ feath- 
ered,” — it was believed, attained both to what was pleasing to 
the eye, that is, to uniformity of appearance, and made not only 
for concerted effort, but for simultaneous effort. It is true that 
critics frequently mistook (not to make a pun) the “form” for 
the substance. 

To come to details, the old Harvard “swing” was retained. 
This “swing” had been developed on stationary seats. As the 
man sat at attention, the posture of the body was erect; the 
shoulders were held down and back; the arms were held at full 
length and straightened tensely ; the line from the back of a man’s 
head to his seat, touching his neck and back, was as nearly straight 
as he could be trained to make it. This gave a long stroke for a 
stationary seat. When the “sliding” seat took the place of the 
thwart or the stationary seat, the “sliding” or movement of the 
seat on the tracks was intended to supplement the swing ‘in both 
directions. That is, assuming the body at attention, as above de- 
scribed, the oarsman swung forward as he formerly did on a sta- 
tionary seat and retained the same angle of the body as the seat 
moved aft till the end of the track was reached. The body was 
then swung back to a little beyond the vertical, then the legs forced 
the seat back to the end of the track in that direction, the body 
retaining its angle. The motions here described were, of course, 
not marked by pauses. They were “run together,” but they are 
described here in detail for the sake of clearness, just as they were 
taught in detail for the better instruction of the learner. Rhyth- 
mic continuity of movement and good watermanship are essential 
features of all finished rowing. 

The arms in sweep rowing in all strokes are not depended upon 
to furnish motive power. Their muscles, as compared with the 
muscles of the back and of the legs, soon tire, but as levers to con- 
vey the power from the back or body to the oar handle, they per- 
form a function. Another function is placing the blade in the 
water, adjusting its depth through the stroke, taking it out of the 
water and “ feathering ” it. It is necessary as a time saver, after 
the stroke is completed, to get the arms away from the body as 
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quickly as possible, and yet without a jerk, so that the body may 
swing forward preparatory to the next stroke. The quick “ shoot- 
ing”’ of the hands away from the body the instant the blades leave 
the water accomplishes this, and this was adapted from the Eng- 
lish stroke. 

A “low feather” probably came from the Yale stroke. A “low 
feather” is less exhausting than a high one. It also helps to bring 
the lower corner of the blade as close to the surface of the water, 
at the right instant, at the beginning of the stroke, as it can be 
brought without “ backing water.” A shallow dip, that is, putting 
the blade into the water, as was the case of the Harvard stroke, no 
greater than its own depth, offered or provided as much of a ful- 
crum as the propelling power, namely, the back and legs of the 
oarsman, could endure. It was necessary, however, that the blades 
be kept in the water, at the end of the stroke, to the very farthest 
point at which! they could be so kept without ‘“ backing water.” 
It was necessary also that they then be taken out deftly at the 
exact instant necessary so to do. Of course, the crew was trained 
to “ feather” high in rough water and if rowing against the wind, 
not to turn their blades for thé following stroke until they carried 
them as far back as it was feasible. On the other hand, if rowing 
with the wind, they were taught to keep the planes of their blades 
at right angles to the surface of the water as long as feasible, so 
that the blades might perform the functions of sails. 

Another feature adopted from the Yale stroke, although very 
likely the English stroke recognized it, was that the bodies should 
come forward on the “full reach” without “rushing” and so well 
poised that the shifting of the weight would as little as possible 
sink the boat at itsstern. This feature may seem fanciful, and yet 
every small boy knows that he can move over thin ice without going 
in, if he adopts a certain step, although if he does not adopt sucha 
step he will be sure to go in. A crew could be taught so to come 
forward on the “ full reach.” 

A feature that came from many of the strokes in vogue at that 
time, was a powerful heave of the upper portion of the body the 
instant that it changed direction from moving toward the stern; 
that is, while it was necessary, as just pointed out, for the bodies 
to come very gently to the “full reach,” yet the precise instant 
that the “full reach” was attained, then the reverse movement, 
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like a released spring, simultaneously and powerfully, but smoothly, 
was made. This quick “hard catch” was much insisted upon. 
There must be no “ hang” on the “ full reach.” The Yale crew of 
1877 had this fault to a notable degree as the Harvard men dis- 
covered when rowing ahead of them in practice. It undoubtedly 
resulted from a failure to change direction with the quickness for 
which the Harvard crew had been trained. 

The method of performing the finish of the stroke was regarded 
as important also, and this was a Harvard feature, although very 
likely all strokes would recognize its importance. The object was 
to avoid “settling” or “slumping”; that is, “ yanking” the oar 
handles into the lap and letting the bodies fall back and down, as 
it were. The oar handles were drawn in high enough on the body 
(which was kept in straightened posture) to prolong the stroke to 
its fullest extent as above described, and at the same time, give 
the hands an opportunity to raise the blade from the water, 
“feather ” it, and then to “shoot” away quickly and smoothly, as 
above described. 

Undoubtedly, the Harvard crews during the period about which 
the above is written, used a longer swing than did the Yale crews, 
and longer, perhaps, than did the English. Men with strong ab- 
dominal muscles were selected. The legs, however, were not neg- 
lected, and, because of the lengthened “slide,” were used much 
more than they had been previously. This length of “ slide,” of 
course, was less than the length adopted in subsequent years. 

If one were to distinguish between the English, Harvard and 
Yale strokes, of the period described, one might say that Harvard 
was noted for a quicker “shooting” of the hands and a more 
powerful and instantaneous heave of the body in changing direc- 
tion at the “catch,” as compared with the Yale stroke; that its 
dip was shallower than the English stroke, that its blades were 
kept longer in the water; that its “catch” very likely was more 
marked than that of the English stroke; and that as compared 
with both English and Yale strokes, the “ form,” or uniformity of 
posture and of all movements of the body and limbs was more dis- 
tinct. There were very likely other differences. 

Nothing is said in the above about the rigging of the boats, but 
there was substantial agreement in such matters so far as I can 
now recall. At all events, many experiments were made by the 
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Harvard men and afterwards comparisons as to rigging were also 
made. Very little, if any, difference was disclosed by these com- 
parisons. 

It may seem curious to recall that a man without experience in 
rowing was considered preferable to a man who had rowed some 
at a preparatory school, where, to use the expression then common, 
“he acquired nothing but faults.” It was thought to be of the 
utmost importance that coaching should begin with rowing and 
certainly that rowing should not precede coaching. 

William A. Bancroft, ’78. 





NOT WEALTH BUT ABILITY. 


THREE years ago the Committee of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs on Secondary Schools, in groping about for some legitimate 
activity, took up an investigation of how boys who did not come 
to Harvard College were influenced in other directions. The ques- 
tionnaire was sent to thesecretaries of all the Harvard clubs, asking, 
among other things, what reasons were usually given by boys who 
went elsewhere for not going to Harvard, and it was remarkable 
how prevalent the time-worn idea that Harvard was a rich man’s 
college was alleged as the moving cause. With this as a starting 
point, the Committee felt that it was their duty to dissipate this 
illusion, if possible, and at any rate, to investigate the charge fully 
to see what it amounted to. 

Last year the Committee sought in various ways for the data 
which seemed to be necessary to refute the charge. As far as they 
could find, the charge that Harvard was a rich man’s college, 
which is a very indefinite one, meant that in some way the rich 
boys at Harvard secured all the social and athletic prizes, while 
the poor boys received no attention. If this charge meant simply 
that rich men send their sons to Harvard, it is unquestionably 
true, but in the same way you could demonstrate that Harvard is 
a poor man’s college, because there is no doubt that a great many 
poor boys go to Harvard ; in fact, probably a much larger propor- 
tion of the undergraduates, judged by the ordinary standards, are 
poor boys than rich boys. The Committee found last year that a 
considerable portion of the poorer boys had standing in the Uni- 
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versity and also that a considerable number of the men with stand- 
ing in the University were working their way, but the question 
which class dominates the undergraduate life obviously required a 
much closer investigation than the Committee were able to give 
it through their own efforts. 

During the year just passed, with the backing of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, this Committee employed a young man who, while 
working his own way through the University, had also received 
all of the social and athletic honors which any boy could legiti- 
mately ask for. This young man acted as secretary for the Com- 
mittee, and, under its guidance, prepared with great skill and 
thoroughness the data which the Committee were this year able 
to present and which it has seemed to many graduates settled the 
charge so often made against Harvard. All the statistics given 
were carefully checked and the secretary of the Committee per- 
sonally knew a great many of the men who sent in their reports 
and was able to confirm their statements, thus dispensing with the 
charge that has already been raised that these statistics were not 
bona fide and that the boys who answered the questions did not do 
so in good faith but rather with an idea of padding the returns. 
It is the definite opinion of those who have examined the returns 
that they underestimate rather than overestimate the conditions 
which exist at Harvard today. 

There are no statistics anywhere as to the actual number of men 
who work their way in whole or in part through college, and we 
believe that in the nature of things these figures cannot be obtained. 
Not all the men addressed would be willing to reply to any question- 
naire, and even if they did reply, it is doubtful whether in many 
cases earnings of considerable size would not be overlooked. 

The present discussion, however, does not really involve the 
question how many partially self-supporting boys there are in 
the University but whether this class of boys is as fully repre- 
sented among the leaders of undergraduate life as it should be. In 
making this investigation a group of 292 men in the classes of 
1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913 was selected, representing the most 
prominent men in each class. This selection included (1) the class 
officers ; (2) the most prominent scholars, namely, those who were 
taken into Phi Beta Kappa in Junior year ; (3) the men who made 
a major Varsity team in their Sophomore year ; (4) the principal 
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officers of the college magazines; (5) the Senior members of the 
student council; (6) the Senior members of the governing board 
of the Union ; (7) debaters against Yale and Princeton ; and (8) 
certain leading members of the musical clubs. A blank was sent 
to each man asking for information. 

Answers were received from 192 men, who were 65 per cent of 
the total, thoroughly representative of the whole group. A classi- 
fication of the returns indicates that among these 192 college leaders 
there were 39 high scholars, 76 athletes, 92 men connected with 
the magazines, 30 men connected with the musical organizations, 
122 class officers and 6 debaters. Under class officers are included 
the members of the student council and of the Union board. 136 
belonged to two or more clubs. Of course, many men were leaders 
in two or more forms of activity, and there are, therefore, a large 
number of repetitions in the above count, but it will be noticed 
that every form of college activity is well represented. 

These men came from every part of the country, and their places 
of residence were as follows: — 


California, 5 Minnesota, 3 
Canada, 2 Missouri, 7 
Colorado, 3 Mississippi, 1 
Connecticut, 3 New Hampshire, 1 
Hawaii, 2 New York, 28 
Illinois, 4 North Dakota, 1 
Indiana, 1 Ohio, £ 
Towa, 3 Oregon, 1 
Kansas, 1 Pennsylvania, 9 
Kentucky, 1 Rhode Island, 3 
New Jersey, 1 Tennessee, 1 
Maryland, 3 Texas, 1 
Massachusetts, 103 Vermont, 1 
Mexico, 1 Virginia, 1 
Michigan, 2 District of Columbia, 2 


By comparing this table of residence with that of the entire 
undergraduate body of the University, we find that the percentage 
of Massachusetts men in this group of prominent men is smaller 
than in the whole College, while the percentage of men from New 
York, Pennsylvania, Missouri and California (which are the four 
States having the next largest representation in the prominent 
group) is larger among the prominent men than it is in the Uni- 
versity at large. In other words, the men from a distance figure 
more largely than those from the immediate vicinity, and the man 
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from Missouri, to quote a concrete instance, seems to stand three 
times as good a chance of being prominent as the man from Mas- 
sachusetts, for 3} per cent of the prominent menare from Missouri, 
while only 14 per cent of the whole undergraduate body is from 
Missouri. This would seem to explode the theory that a man 
must come from Massachusetts in order to attain prominence at 
Harvard. 

In the matter of expenditure some very interesting facts have 
come to light. Among the 192 men, 2 average an expenditure of 
over $2000 a year. The minimum expenditure appears to be about 
$450 per annum for men who do not live at home. A few men who 
did live at home spent only a little over $200 per annum. The 
average expenditure for the entire group was $1013 a year; the 
Freshmen averaging $915, the Sophomores $1003, the Juniors 
$1042, and the Seniors $1101. 

This is probably much above the general average of the whole 
University, for the group under consideration contains the most 
active and aggressive of the undergraduates, and while many of 
them had to earn their money, they often earned large sums and 
they did not hesitate to spend as much as some of the wealthiest 
boys in their classes. 

Out of the 192, 113 (over 59 per cent) earned some part of 
their expenses, 45 received scholarships with financial stipends, 
22 received honorary scholarships, and 68 who did not receive 
scholarships earned considerable sums of money outside. The 113 
men who earned money nade a total of $102,067 during their four 
years, of which $23,535 came from scholarships and $78,532 from 
outside sources, an average of $208 apiece for scholarships, and 
$695 from outside sources, for the whole group of 113 money-earn- 
ers. One student earned $3350 in his four years, finishing his 
college course $900 richer than he began, and 5 other men earned 
more than they spent. 27 men earned exclusive of scholarships 
over $1000 and 8 of these earned more than $2000. The aver- 
age earnings amount to over $900 per man. It is surprising to 
discover that some of the men who spent very considerable sums 
(even exceeding $1500 a year) earned a large part of it, and that 
nearly 60 per cent of all these leading men earned at least a part 
of their way through college. While there are no actual figures, 
it is a reasonable assumption that not more than 60 per cent of 
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the entire undergraduate body is self-supporting, even in part, and 
that therefore the boys who are working their way are fairly re- 
presented in the group of leaders of college life. 

Just in passing it may be noted that among these 192 men, 26 
graduated cum laude, 10 magna cum laude and 3 summa cum 
laude. 84 of them interested themselves in some form of religious 
or social service — in other words they did without remuneration 
something for the betterment of the community. 

It is interesting to trace the careers of one or two men whose 
records show excellent results. The first is from an inconspicuous 
place in Pennsylvania. He received $100 from the Price Green- 
leaf aid his first year, and during his four years earned $3350, 
while he spent $2450, thus actually saving $900 by going to col- 
lege. He belonged to the track team, edited one of the college 
papers, was a class officer and a member of the student council, 
as well as a member of the Institute, D. K. E., and the Hasty 
Pudding. Another man from Kansas got $200 of Price Green- 
leaf aid to start on and then proceeded to earn $2425, which ex- 
ceeded his expenses by $175. He was a varsity track team man, 
president of the student council, and a marshal of his class, as well 
as a member of the Institute, the D. K. E., Signet, Hasty Pud- 
ding, and of the governing board of the Union. 

Aside from these points of special interest, however, the investi- 
gation as a whole unquestionably demonstrates certain facts which 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) That the leaders in undergraduate life at Harvard are 
drawn from all parts of the country in very nearly the same ratio 
as the whole student body, and that the attainment of such leader- 
ship does not depend in any degree upon the locality from which 
the student hails. : 

(2) That the “rich man’s college” myth, the theory that 
wealthy boys dominate the life of Harvard, is effectively dissi- 
pated, since about 60 per cent of these college leaders, and among 
them some of the most successful and prominent, earned at least 
part of their expenses, making an average of $900 per man, while 
six of them actually earned more than they spent. 

(3) That the lavish spenders who do attain undergraduate 
prominence are relatively very few, and that the amount a man is 
able to spend has almost no relation to his chances of becoming a 
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leader in undergraduate life, but that such a result depends almost 
entirely upon his abilities and his character. 

(4) That undergraduate leadership at Harvard is in the hands 
of youths who are hard-working, high-minded, natural leaders, who 
give large promise of honorable and serviceable living in the 


American Commonwealth. 
James Duncan Phillips, ’9T. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


In the good old days, when the only orthodox philosophy was 
taught by Professor Bowen — whose feminine nickname did not 
at all harmonize with his supermannish ways in the gran is what 
lecture-room — we were taught to shudder at the dic- °° 
tum, “ Man is what he eats.” A German philosopher named Feuer- 
bach invented this atrocious maxim, the ne plus ultra of mate- 
rialism — he has probably been forgotten by this time — there were 
so many German philosophers, and oblivion is so voracious and 
so roomy! ‘Professor Bowen could not mention him without burst- 
ing into one of those coughing fits by which he so artfully ex- 
pressed contempt or scorn, horror or rage; but I remember look- 
ing the matter up and finding that Feuerbach was indeed the man. 

This maxim recurred to me the other day as I wandered through 
Harvard Square, trying to recognize the old landmarks and to re- 
call where others, now vanished, once stood. It seemed to me that 
the Square had suddenly blossomed into eating dens and lunch 
counters and that a large part of the students and instructors of 
Harvard were patronizing them. I walked from window to win- 
dow and looked in, as one passes from cage to cage in the men- 
ageries to see the animals feed. Though there was great variety in 
the size, furnishings and “style” of these resorts, they all had a 
common characteristic — speed. Having neglected to bring my 
stop-watch, I could make no scientifically accurate observations, 
but by the aid of a fairly reliable chronometer, I estimated that at 
the Imperial Bun Palace, where the service was quickest, only 43 
seconds were required between giving an order and having the food 
placed before you. 

Evidently the proprietors of these resorts realized that time is 
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money, and that the time of the average undergraduate is so incal- 
culably precious that every device must be adopted to prevent its 
waste. Reckoning at ten cents a minute the value of the time of 
each of the 300 frequenters of one of the swellest and most sump- 
tuous cafés at a given moment, it will be seen that a saving of five 
minutes for them collectively amounted to $150 — an estimate 
which, I suspect, falls below the truth. But even at that rate it 
would not take long for our patriotic collegians to pay off the na- 
tional debt. Mighty are statistics ! 

I made further observations as to the sorts of food consumed 
and the time spent in their consumption. An adept could easily 
stow away a large ham sandwich and a glass of coffee in 59 sec- 
onds ; novices took on an average 23 seconds longer. Some fellows 
gained a little by holding up one finger or two on crossing the 
threshold, so that when they reached the counter the expert 
waiter, knowing the signal, had the desired number of eggs on 
toast ready. By a slight change in the signals, hot dogs or choco- 
late éclairs or rolls could be procured with equal celerity: and 
doubtless some of the men, whose time made them almost too valu- 
able to live, used means still more expeditious— wireless teleg- 
raphy, perhaps, or thought transference — for giving their orders. 

In several resorts you simply helped yourself. The more old- 
fashioned protected their sponge-cake and pies under glass bells, 
which you lifted: but obviously that process wasted a quarter of 
a second or so; and the marts where feeding really hommed — so 
to speak — discarded such protection against dust and flies and 
promiscuous pawing. The rush of business was so great, it must 
be confessed, that it would have taken a very nimble fly to loaf 
long on any morsel of food. 

At the crowded periods, a large proportion of the feeders ate — 
or devoured— standing, packed in as tightly as straphangers 
going to a ball game; and they even overflowed onto the sidewalk. 
The jam and confusion prevented me from seeing how the new- 
comers nearest the door succeeded in getting what they wanted ; 
but I was told that some of the waiters were baseball players who 
tossed the desired sandwiches or hard-boiled eggs over the heads* 
of the others to their proper recipients. Ordinarily, you sat in a 
chair with a shelf-arm, like those used for taking notes on in the 
recitation rooms, and on that arm you placed your ration, and 
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while you bolted it you crammed for your ensuing hour exam. 
The chances were 7 to 2 (by actual count) that before you had 
brushed away the last crumb from your lips, you had got out a 
cigarette and were lighting it. 

So far as I could tell by their appearance, students of all sorts, 
and poor and rich alike, frequented these places. At the Sign of 
the Royal Gobble-uns I saw several instructors dispatching their 
fare with a velocity which bore evidence of long practice ; and this 
led me to speculate whether these resorts are graded in speed as 
well as in price: whether for instance, there is one for beginners 
where it would be no disgrace to linger three minutes over break- 
fast, two over luncheon and five or six over dinner; although such 
dawdling would of course not be tolerated in the places which 
hold the record for velocity. 

How different from the old days when Miss Martha Jones kept, 
in Harvard Square,a small ice-cream parlor which only very 
sophisticated students patronized after a ball game —the rest of 
us felt bashful and a little sheepish to be seen there. The Holly 
Tree Coffee House, ruled over by its ever-kindly but firm Celtic 
czar, John, supplied eggs-on-toast breakfasts for late risers, but no 
one ever hurried at the Holly Tree, and you generally met ac- 
quaintances to chat with. There was also a small toy and candy 
store on Main St., opposite the entrance to the Yard, and it was ru- 
mored that the studious members of the Pig Club used occasionally, 
for a great lark, to astonish the old lady who kept the place by 
buying up her entire supply of gum-drops and barley-candy. Life 
was so simple then! Two real restaurants, managed by Adam 
Koch and Carl, offered not only golden bucks, pancakes and other 
specialties, but a varied bill of fare, with beer or stronger drinks, 
to those in search of a meal: but in neither of them did you 
encounter gobbling. Too much time, rather than too little, was 
spent in convivial gatherings at both. 

As I trundled into town in a surface car, revolving in mind the 
quick lunch effects which I had just witnessed, Feuerbach’s maxim 
came back to me. If man is what he eats what sort of men are the 
students who today feed at these places likely to be? Dyspeptic, 
certainly ; nervous, irritable ; without power of sustained thinking ; 
and probably unsociable. Meals should be the cheeriest occasions 
in every person’s day, not merely because it is essential to enjoy 
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one’s food, but because one should eat it in company with con- 
genial comrades. The quick-lunch habit so utterly precludes the 
enjoyment of food and sociability, that I wondered whether these 
resorts might not have been secretly installed by the proprietors 
of patent medicines, in order to ensure an increasing sale for liver 
pills, pepsins, and all the quack remedies for dyspepsia. 

But what puzzled me most was to know what the hundreds and 
hundreds of fellows who “saved time” at these lightning feeding 
troughs did with the time thus saved? What could they get or do 
that would compensate them for loss of health? Why should Uni- 
versity men, who of all beings in the world have the best oppor- 
tunity to order their lives with a proper regard for health and 
dignity, adopt habits which are forced upon Wall Street brokers’ 
clerks and messenger boys? 





THE DISCOVERER OF JOHN HARVARD. 
L 


Henry FitzGitpert WATERS was born at Salem, Mass., March 29, 
1833, and died there Aug. 16, 1913. He was the son of Joseph Gilbert 
Waters, a respected member of the Bar, and long local judge in that 
city, who was born July 5, 1796, and died July 12, 1878. His mother 
was Eliza Greenleaf (Townsend) Waters, who was born Jan. 17, 1798, 
married Dee. 8, 1825, and died Nov. 13, 1890. 

Henry FitzGilbert Waters roomed, during his four years in College 
(1851-55), with his classmate and life-long friend, Dr. James A. Em- 
merton, in the Yard. Fortunately for Waters, Emmerton was wealthy, 
and a most steadfast friend. They were closely associated through their 
lives. When Emmerton died in 1888, he bequeathed to Waters an annuity 
of $500, which, with Waters’s slender inheritance of perhaps the same 
amount, was his little fortune. Waters, always an artist in economy, ap- 
portioned philosophically his modest income between his necessities, and 
the very few luxuries for which the remainder sufficed. His sunny dispo- 
sition, sweetness of nature, and cheerful views thus enabled him through 
life to gratify his tastes, which were of the simplest character, and to 
work for such objects and in such manner as he chose. He never was 
married. He cared nothing for the rewards for which most men struggle, 
but lived his contented, happy life, always busy, always pleasant, and a 
delight to his friends. 
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On graduation, he started a small school for boys in Salem, which 
lasted until the War began. Returning from a short vacation, he found 
that his friend Emmerton, who was corporal of the Union Drill Club, had 
enlisted the whole club for “three years or the War.” Waters thereupon 
himself enlisted and went to North Carolina with them in the 23d Regi- 
ment of Massachusetts Volunteers. He was never an athletic man; and 
was, in May, 1862, detailed for hospital service under Dr. George Derby, 
and, later, under Dr. Cowgill. He soon became Chief Clerk in the Foster 
General Hospital. When his term of enlistment expired on Sept. 20, 
1864, the sickly season was at its height. He knew he was needed, and, 
characteristically, he kept on his work several weeks, until he himself was 
stricken down and sent home to recover. But next month he went back 
to Port Royal, and thus voluntarily continued in hospital work, until near 
the end of the war. Like his classmate, Corporal Hosmer of the Color 
Guard, he refused promotion, because he did not think he knew enough 
to be an officer, but chose to stay in hospital service in spite of pestilence, 
where men were dying around him in crowds. Among his papers was found 
an old, faded, personal note, addressed to him as “ Late Chief Clerk at 
Foster General Hospital,” by Dr. Hand, the medical Director of the ~ 
District of North Carolina. It is in the Doctor’s own writing: ‘“ Before 
you leave Newbern, I desire to express to you my thanks for the faithful 
manner in which you performed your arduous duties during the late fear- 
ful epidemic. Your remaining here to aid us, at a most critical time, after 
your discharge from the service, and when we could have no claims upon 
you, showed true heroism, and entitles you to the grateful remembrance of 
all who look to the welfare of our soldiers.” Another surgeon sent him 
“affectionately ” $50 to help him go home. And still a third sent $30 
to a friend with instructions to secure Waters’s passage home, “ but don’t 
let him know of it, until it is secured.” 

What Waters did in those days, he continued to do all the rest of his 
life. He seemed absolutely without desire for wealth or fame, but loved 
to be at peace with all men. When an unscrupulous writer, in later years, 
coolly appropriated, without decent acknowledgment, Waters’s brilliant 
discoveries about the Founder of Harvard College, some of Waters’s 
friends were hot under the collar and determined to strip off the stolen 
feathers. But Waters would not permit them to de so, and, by personal 
solicitation, kept them quiet. 

He early grew bald, but was a striking figure with his full, white 
beard. He never seemed to wish for more than his well-husbanded little 
income supplied. When the graduates gathered in Memorial Hall in 
1886, for the 250th Anniversary of the College, and Waters’s discoveries 
were one of the brightest glories of the day, an old friend met Waters 
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walking away from the Hall. “ Why, Fitz, turn round and come to the 
dinner.” “ My dear boy, I cannot afford to buy a ticket. They are all 
taken, too, and I could not get one now.” But Col. Henry Lee caught 
him and insisted that the discoverer of John Harvard should be the guest 
of the College itself. He told Waters, in the presence of the writer, that, 
if no other seat was left, he should sit in the Chief Marshal’s lap! Waters 
loved his class, and his classmates all loved him. He was constantly at 
their bi-monthly meetings, and was with them in Phillips Brooks House, 
as guest of the Class of 1863, on last Commencement. 

When Waters came back to live in Salem, after the War, he and his 
friend Emmerton soon engaged in antiquarian work in company. They 
visited England in 1879, and delved together at the Probate Register in 
Somerset House, and in the Public Record Office, Fetter Lane, and in the 
British Museum. Their pencil memoranda of researches were communi- 
cated to the Essex Institute, and later were published, as their joint book, 
with the title of “Gleanings from English Records about New England 
Families.” This pamphlet attracted much attention among other gene- 
alogists. Indeed, Waters’s systematic examination of recorded wills and 
marriage records about the families and homesteads of Puritans who 
‘eame to America, and especially to New England, opened up great 
riches in a virgin field. The New England Historic-Genealogical Society, 
through its Committee on English Research, of which John T. Hassam, 
’63, was the able chairman, determined that Waters should thoroughly 
follow this line of investigation to the end. They raised funds for 
Waters to make exhaustive search and abstract of all English records, on 
his own plan, never before attempted, and thus provide the material for 
completing the family history of the early settlers in America. These 
funds were contributed for the express purpose of securing Waters’s ser- 
vice. He was the one antiquary who conspicuously possessed peculiar 
qualifications for the task His methods are explained in the Register for 
July, 1883. 

Waters sailed for England on May 5, 1883, and at once began his 
labors, which were prosecuted there for about 18 years. Their results, 
printed at first in the Society’s Register, were finally published together, 
under the title, ‘Genealogical Gleanings in England,” in 1901, and fill 
two, large, octavo volumes, of 1700 pages. These two books are a monu- 
ment not only of his industry, but of his scientific and skilful methods. 
They brought much to light which other antiquaries had failed to dis- 
cover. When he began to labor in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
in Somerset House, in London, the files had not yet been adequately ar- 
ranged for research. But the impulse which Mr. Maitland and Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock had given to the study of legal antiquities, led to the 
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organization, in London, about this time, of the Selden Society, and 
their efforts undoubtedly aided Waters in his work indirectly. The ab- 
stracts which these volumes of “ Gleanings” contain, put Waters at once 
in the front rank among all English investigators. He had found out in 
1885 the parentage and ancestry of John Harvard. His success was the 
more admired, because James Savage, in 1842, had gone to England 
for that especial purpose, and had received every possible assistance from 
Edward Everett, who was then our Minister to the Court of St. James. 
Waters also traced the parentage and ancestry of George Washington, 
which had been vainly sought since 1791. What we know about the 
ancestors of Roger Williams and of John Rogers, the Martyr, is the 
fruit of Waters’s work. Col. Chester, though a descendant of Rogers, and 
Waters’s predecessor in such investigation, had given up the search after 
leaving, as he said, no stone unturned. 

The Essex Institute had published in 1892 Waters’s researches into 
the marriage licenses granted by the Bishop of London (1598-1639), 
and uniformly in many ways supported Waters in his efforts. The 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and many of its members also aided 
in all these movements. Indeed, the committee, of which Mr. Hassam 
was chairman, contained members from both societies. 

When in 1901, Waters left England, and came home to Salem, he stayed 
there till he died. None of his immediate family now survive him, but 
he adopted recently a distant kinsman, William Crowninshield Waters, as 
his heir. His cheerful indifference to wealth and fame never changed. 
Many friends will long cherish the memory of this happy philosopher, 
who carried into life, without reserve, his simple scheme of pleasant 
living, and was bright to the end, and charming to every one who met 
him. 


II. 


To the Graduates’ Magazine for June, 1907 (vol. xv, 543-59) Mr. 
Waters contributed an article entitled “John Harvard: English Home 
and Parentage,” in which he made a permanent record of his discoveries, 
which he had described disconnectedly in various issues of the Genealo- 
gical Register. He recalls how Savage, who went to England in 1842 in 
search of traces of Harvard, offered $500 “for five lines about him in 
any relation, public or private” ; how Col. J. L. Chester wrote in 1881 
that he had found the will of John Harvard’s father (Robert, the butcher), 
and had reason to suppose that John was born about 1608 or 1609; and 
how John Harvard’s connection with Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 
his chief residence at Charlestown were established. Beyond that, .othing 


was known. 
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Mr. Waters left Boston on May 5, 1883, on his mission, which con- 
tinued through 18 years, to ferret out the ancestry of the first English 
settlers in the American Colonies. He ransacked the probate records and 
the registries of deeds, familiarizing himself with thousands of names, 
turning over hundreds of thousands of wills, and making notes any 
of which might possibly serve as the clue to a genealogical secret. He 
had the Harvard mystery constantly in mind, although he did not espec- 
ially devote himself to solving it. On Washington’s Birthday, 1884, “ it 
befell me,” he says, “ while I was reading a register of the wills proved 
and recorded in 1637, that I came suddenly upon a copy of the will of 
Thomas Harvard of St. Olave’s, Southwark, citizen and clothworker of 
London, dated 15 July, 1636. He mentioned his wife Elizabeth .. . 
[and] a ‘loving brother John Harvard.’” In certain contingencies, his 
estate was to be divided equally between his widow and his brother John. 
Among his bequests was 40 shillings to “ Mr. Nichollas Morton, Minister 
and Preacher in the Parishe of Saint Saviors in Southwarke.” John 
Harvard and Mr. Morton were executors of the will, but it appeared that 
only Morton proved it and received his commission. A like commission, 
the record stated, would be issued to John Harvard, when he should 
come to seek it. 

That last clause gave Mr. Waters the desired clue. The master anti- 
quary or archeologist, like the great detective, must have imagination as 
well as the scientific desire to verify. Mr. Waters had both. “ When I 
had read this and noticed the date on it,” he says, “ I sprang from my seat 
and said to my friend Mr. J. C. C. Smith, the official in charge, ‘ I have 
got my finger upon John Harvard.’” Then he asked himself how. this 
discovery could have escaped Savage and Drake, Somerby and Chester. 
On sending for the Calendar, he found that the will had been indexed 
there under the name “ Haward, a rather common form of Hayward and 
sometimes standing for Howard.” That it was which had baffled Mr. 
Waters’s predecessors. 

From this beginning he went on to unravel the tangle due to the fact, 
presently made clear, that John Harvard’s mother had married three 
times — Robert Harvard, a butcher ; John Elletson, a cooper, and Richard 
Yearwood (or Yarwood) a grocer. Her given name was Katherine — 
on that hinged the solution. ‘The next Monday morning” Mr. Waters 
visited Southwark, and found the Queen’s Head Inn, which had belonged 
to her. The remaining facts connected with John Harvard’s birth in 
Southwark were quickly unearthed ; and Mr. Waters was able to report 
his discovery in the Genealogical Register for July, 1885. The first pub- 


1 A picture of this inn, now demolished, is printed in the Graduates’ Magazine, 
V, 28 and xv, 554. 
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lic announcement was made a little earlier by Pres. Eliot on Commence- 
ment Day, June 24, 1885. 

With the zeal of the master searcher, however, Waters could not rest 
here. “I had become so absorbed in this special subject,” he writes, “so 
interested in Harvard’s mother and felt so grateful for her help that I de- 
termined to hunt up her parentage.” He knew that her given name was 
Katherine ; he suspected from collateral evidence in various wills that her 
family name was Rogers: but what Rogers? In pursuit of the antece- 
dents of a Rose Reason, or Raisin, he at last found a document in which 
her name was linked with that of a sister Katherine and a brother 
Thomas: for Mrs. Yearwood (Harvard) had mentioned in her will a 
sister Rose and a brother Thomas Rogers. Shortly afterward, Mr. Waters 
discovered that this Rose Rogers was the daughter of Thomas Rogers of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

So he went down to Stratford, found in the parish register the dates of 
Katherine’s birth, of her marriage to Robert Harvard, of the burial of her 
mother Alice, wife of Thomas Rogers, and, finally, that of Thomas 
Rogers himself. “ After dinner I strolled through the streets, at the close 
of one of the longest days in the year. . . . Passing along High Street 
I took notice of a beautiful and well-preserved specimen of Elizabethan 
architecture. . . . I saw under the broad window of the second story, the 
following characters, carved on the woodwork : 


TR 1596 AR 


Fresh as I was from the reading of the parish register it flashed upon me 
at once that this was the home of Alderman Rogers and his wife Alice, 
and that 1596 was the date of construction.” The next day, on searching 
the records, Mr. Waters confirmed his flash of inspiration. The home of 
John Harvard’s mother and the house where he himself may often have 
played in childhood was thus discovered. It now ranks only second to 
that of Shakespeare among the sights of Stratford. How it was rescued 
from further injury, was purchased, restored, and given to Harvard Col- 
lege, is described in an article by Miss Marie Corelli, in the Graduates’ 
Magazine for September, 1907 (vol. xv1, 25-30). 

By these master-strokes of induction, following upon long and patient 
investigation, Henry F. Waters recovered the Founder of Harvard Col- 
lege from the silence of oblivion. Hardly less important was his tracing 
of Katherine Rogers, for the small fortune which she accumulated from 
her three husbands provided the £400 which Harvard bequeathed to the 
proposed seminary at Newtowne. Such triumphs placed Mr. Waters at 
the head of the genealogical researchers of his time. His modesty re- 
strained him from preferring claims, or even from defending himself 
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against barefaced plagiarists. All the more ungracious was it, therefore, 
in Mr. Henry C. Shelley in his “ John Harvard and His Times ” (Boston, 
1907) to cast doubts on Mr. Waters’s priority. The disingenuousness of 
Mr. Shelley’s insinuation was apparent: because all that was solid con- 
cerning Harvard’s origin he appropriated from Waters: the soufflé of 
conjecture was his own. But already the doubts which envy suggested 
have passed away. Nobody questions that Mr. Waters put together the 
links in the strange chain of causation. His name will be forever associ- 
ated with that of John Harvard and with the identification of the Rogers- 


Harvard House at Stratford. 
Edwin H. Abbot, ’55. 


William R. Thayer, ’81. 





THE GREAT WORK OF THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 


Tue Bussey Institution has now fully taken its allotted place in the 
Graduate Schools of Applied Science, both in teaching and in research. 
Its ability is proved, and its usefulness is recognized. There is a more con- 
siderable demand for men who have been taught there than itcan supply 
with its present equipment. It has made valuable contributions to science, 
and is eager to devote its energies to investigations which promise to 
throw light on principles of fundamental importance in applied biology. 

We have to report that the Bussey Institution has made an admirable 
record of accomplishment on very slender means. Adequate financial 
support should now be secured. Certain studies closely related to those 
pursued should be added to the curriculum, thereby strengthening both 
the Institution and the research equipment of the University. 

The subjects studied at the Bussey are Economic Entomology, and 
Heredity or Genetics, both of plants and animals. The mere titles of 
these subjects indicate the change that has taken place in the study of 
biology. Twenty years ago living things were treated as objects to be 
described and classified ; a comparatively simple task. While such mor- 
phological and taxonomic methods have not lost their value, they may be 
grouped as static. Today the emphasis has shifted to the living. Bio- 
logical methods are dynamic. Life is viewed as a process, not as a thing. 
The living being is a creature of dynamic relations ; related to its environ- 
ment, of whatever nature that may be, inorganic, vegetable, animal, or all 
three. 

Now, while static work was simple and cheap, dynamic work is compli- 
cated and must be costly. The objects of study must be studied while 
alive. Their dynamic relations must be subjected to accurate observation. 
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They must be definitely controlled in various ways for the purposes of 
experimentation: —that is to say, the experimenter must be able to 
create and maintain environment for his plants and animals. Not only 
must he be able to do these things, but in many experiments, such as those 
in heredity, the living objects of study must be observed during several 
successive generations. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the growing complexity and cost 
of biological research is associated with a diminishing usefulness to man. 
Precisely the reverse is true. The gain is a gain in knowledge ; a percep- 
tion of principles which underlie processes, — principles which could not 
be discovered by merely static methods of study, and have only been 
arrived at by studying life as a process. Furthermore, the study of the 
life-process has come to include abnormal changes in it: not health only, 
but disease, is studied dynamically, and light is thrown upon disease- 
phenomena by those of health, and conversely. The biologic-dynamic 
conception draws together all living creatures by community of nature. 

The problems of agriculture deal with the phenomena of life. Whether 
the farmer seeks to improve his stock by breeding, to protect his animals 
and plants from disease or destructive insects, or to modify the physical 
and chemical conditions of his land, his methods will be in the long run 
advanced in consequence of advancing knowledge of fundamental biologi- 
eal process. This relation between practice and investigation is the root- 
idea of the Graduate Schools of Applied Science. 

At this point the question may be asked, — how our increasing knowl- 
edge of the life-processes can be restricted in its beneficial influence to 
any chosen department, such as agriculture ? The answer is that it can- 
not be so restricted. It is, in fact, a chief characteristic of the biological 
sciences that, sooner or later, their development must affect all the in- 
terests of mankind. A few instances may be cited. 

Recent discoveries prove that certain insects, or insect-like animals, 
are necessary intermediate hosts and also transmitters of specific infec- 
tious diseases, among which are yellow fever, the malarial fevers, and 
African sleeping sickness, as well as splenetic or “Texas” fever of 
cattle. The common house-fly is now known to be as dangerous to us as 
the great carnivora were to prehistoric man, for it is a common carrier 
of disease-producing organisms. It is a matter of special interest to us 
that the stable fly has been found to be a transmitter of acute infantile 
paralysis, by a series of experiments carried on by the Bussey Institu- 
tion, the Harvard Medical School, and the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health working together. 

The control of the gypsy moth is a problem far from solution : but the 
most hopeful approach seems to be the biological one. This alien insect 
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finds in New England an environment much more favorable to it than it 
has in Europe. It may be that the destruction of our coniferous forests, 
by disturbing the proportion between evergreen and deciduous trees, has 
created an environment peculiarly favorable to the gypsy moth. Its con- 
trol should become a conservation problem, to be studied by our eco- 
nomic entomologists and foresters working together, with State and 
Federal codperation, in producing conditions unfavorable to this pest. 
Possibly this problem can be solved only by considerably modifying the 
character of our permanent forests. 

Another instance of the ever-widening applications of biological re- 

search is the study of genetics, including heredity. The farmer and 
gardener have long sought to improve the quality of plants and animals 
by breeding profitable or interesting varieties. Extraordinary results 
have been attained by empirical methods; yet exact scientific investiga- 
tion by experimental testing of hypotheses has within a few years opened 
up vistas unimagined. Castle’s transplantation of the black ovary into 
the albino female, subsequently mated to an albino and producing three 
litters of black offspring, is probably a classic experiment. Biffen’s suc- 
cess at Cambridge, England, in breeding a wheat immune to rust, is 
very encouraging. It is among the imagined possibilities of the future 
that hereditary diseases or weaknesses may be eliminated by exact 
methods based on the study of biological processes. One of the students 
of genetics at the Bussey is about to apply his special training to the 
study of the heredity of cancer, in codperation with the Harvard Medical 
School. 
We may observe, also, that the social effects of gains in exact knowl- 
edge are of great importance. Genetics, for example, precisely studied, 
must tend to bring about more responsible, more profound, and nobler 
habits of regarding reproduction. Truth is a spiritual fire. In a great 
university fitting the young for life, and handing on the torch from gen- 
eration to generation, such a social and ethical influence is invaluable. 

But we have sufficiently expressed our sense of the importance of the 
work being done at the Bussey, and of its far-reaching influence asa centre 
of scientific research and a training-school for capable teachers, investiga- 
tors, and specialists. It remains to make specific statements of its needs 
and to recommend certain additions to the subjects now studied. 

The Bussey library is quite inadequate. Books needed by the students 
and the staff are lacking, and are in many instances not obtainable else- 
where ; the files of periodicals are scanty, there is no librarian. An in- 
come large enough to buy needed books and journals, and to provide a 
librarian, is a pressing requirement. 

The Institution lacks facilities for publishing the results of its work. 
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We append to this report a partial list of the published researches of the 
students and members of the staff, during the academic years 1909-10, 
1910-11, 1911-12, giving the titles and brief summaries of 128 articles. 
This will show the activity characterizing the Bussey and is as strong an 
argument for adequate publication facilities as need be offered. 

A proper animal house and an insectary are needed. Many hun- 
dreds of small mammals are kept in the basement because there is no 
proper place for them. It is imperative that they be kept clean and 
healthy, results hitherto fortunately attained, though under adverse con- 
ditions. 

There should be a generous research fund. 

A moderate number of scholarships, yielding not less than $500 each, 
assignable to Bussey students, would be of great value. There are none 
at present. Capable men, having every qualification except independent 
means, have been lost forlack of such useful foundations. Able men 
have been saved to science and started on useful careers of investigation 
by scholarships in other advanced schools doing research work. We re- 
gard the need of scholarship endowment as an important one. 

A house where meals could be supplied to students and instructors, 
and containing a common room and a few lodgings, is needed. For the 
present such a building could probably be rented for a moderate sum. 

These are the immediate needs of the Bussey. Its strength and useful- 
ness would be increased by adding three subjects closely connected with 
those now studied. These are Cytology, Biological Chemistry, and Com- 
parative Pathology. 

Cytology, the study of cells, considers these living units from which all 
creatures are derived, and of which they are composed, as “the key to all 
ultimate biological problems.” 

Biological Chemistry and Physical Chemistry are not less essential to 
the student of living processes. Chemistry and Physics are divided and 
subdivided merely for convenience, for all material things are subject to 
the principles elucidated by them. If special wheats can be produced by 
exact methods of breeding, the food values of the new varieties are not 
less important to know than their productivity. The chemist is needed by 
the cytologist, and both are needed by the student of Genetics. 

Comparative Pathology, including the study of diseases of plants and 
animals, and investigation of fundamental processes of disease as disturb- 
ances of the normal activities of life, is the third subject suggested as in- 
timately related to the Bussey studies. There exists at present, on the 
George Fabyan foundation in connection with the Medical School, a chair 
of Comparative Pathology occupied by one of the most distinguished 
living pathologists. Its development is seriously handicapped because this 
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department has no rural laboratory where the comparative pathologist 
ean conduct his work dynamically. It would be an inestimable advantage 
to the studies already established and to those which will be added in the 
future if the experimental part of this department could be transferred, 
under an arrangement with the Medical School, to the Bussey, where 
proper facilities could and should be provided for Dr. Smith’s work. 
Such a development of this department would increase its efficiency and 
its scope, contributing to the solution of problems in Human Medicine, 
while doing research work in biology essential to the advancement of 
sound Veterinary Medicine in this country. There is no place in the 
United States where Comparative Pathology is adequately taught. Some 
such strengthening and broadening of the working efficiency of this de- 
partment would make fuller use of the abiljties of a remarkable investi- 
gator, and would at once raise this branch of the scientific work of the 
University to the highest level. 

Attendance at the Bussey Institution has quadrupled since 1908. It 
was 15 in 1908-09; 36 in 1909-10; 57 in 1910-11; 38 in 1911-12; 
and 60 in 1912-13. Last year Professor Castle also gave a course on 
Eugenics, open to undergraduates, with an attendance of 139. 

The Forestry Department is to move from Cambridge to Forest Hills. 
The present Bussey building can be made to meet the immediate needs of 
this department. It will be a distinct advantage to bring the foresters 
and entomologists together, and especially so where they may profit by 
their close proximity to the Arboretum, with its living plants, its library, 
and its dendrological collection. This transfer promises increased effi- 
ciency through coéperation. 

No attempt was made at the start to secure additional endowment, 
not because funds were adequate, but because of a conviction that the 
new Bussey should prove its worth before further means were sought for. 
This work during the past four years has been so important and of 
such high quality as to surprise those thoroughly qualified to judge and 
to call forth their enthusiastic approval. The Bussey Institution is now 
unique in quality as well as in purpose. We are convinced that the time 
has come to speak frankly of the needs of this growing institution, and 
to urge its claims as a department of the University of proved value and 
remarkable promise. We have endeavored to set forth these claims with- 
out exaggeration, yet with the candid directness our careful considera- 
tion of them imposes on us asan obligation on our part both to the Bussey 
Institution and the Board of Overseers. 

Carroll Dunham, m ’87, 
Chairman of Overseers Visiting Committee. 
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THREE WORTHIES ° 
REGINALD HEBER FITZ, 64 


New ENGLAND was settled by men permeated by the love of freedom, 
and of truth, that many faceted diamond. Men they were without fear, 
and equally without reproach from their own consciences. If they were 
what we to-day may call intolerant, were they not therein justified in 
their day and generation, and in view of the sacrifices which they made 
for conscience’ sake? It was with no aim at material betterment that 
these stern and sturdy Englishmen sought a new world wherein to found 
a state, and as a means thereto so promptly instituted the School at New- 
towne, to grow into Harvard College, and later into the University as we 
see it today. There is searce a field of human endeavor or progress which 
they and their descendants have not enriched and caused to bring forth 
fruit abundantly. At first all bodily activities were imperatively demanded 
in providing shelter from the weather of a rigorous climate; protection 
from the natives, who soon found that they were being dispossessed, not 
always too fairly ; and in wresting food from a relatively poor soil. The 
bordering sea was, fortunately, well harbored and richly stocked with the 
best fish. Their minds and souls were as actively engaged in doctrinal 
study and practice, and they seem to have derived especial comfort from 
the Jewish Gospel of Wrath. 

But what especially concerns us here is the part which New England 
and its chief city, Boston, have played in the advance of medicine, as a 
science and as an art. Perhaps this is best done by recalling, however 
briefly and inadequately, who some of the leaders were and whither they 
led. 

The first event of note was the introduction into this country by Zab- 
diel Boylston, in 1721, of inoculation of smallpox. At that time the dis- 
ease was raging in Boston and vicinity. The procedure was introduced 
nearly simultaneously into England and New England without knowledge 
thereof on either side. The suggestion came from Cotton Mather ; oppo- 
sition was violent and probably could not have been overcome but for the 
potent backing of leading ministers, notably the Mathers and Benjamin 
Colman. Boylston’s great service gave him a place among the chief medi- 
eal benefactors of An:wrica, and has an altogether special interest for us 
here in that one of the last papers written by Dr. Fitz was a scholarly 
account of Boylston and his achievements, a paper of such quality that it 
led to Dr. Fitz’s election as a member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society in 1913. 

Sixty years later, in 1783, was founded the Harvard Medical School, 
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second in point of time in this country only to that of the University of 
Pennsylvania, by John’ Warren, H.C. 1771, Aaron Dexter, H.C. 1776, 
and Benjamin Waterhouse, 2 1786. This modest addition of a Medical 
Faculty to Harvard College is deeply significant, inasmuch as practically 
all the most conspicuous advances in medicine of New England origin 
are to be credited to a series of teachers in the Harvard School. 

To Waterhouse falls the credit of the introduction into America of 
Jenner’s discovery of vaccination for smallpox. Dr. John Warren, the 
younger brother of Dr. Joseph Warren who fell so gallantly at Bunker 
Hill, was the father, grandfather, great-grandfather and great-great- 
grandfather of physicians living up to their hereditary standards. His 
son, Dr. John C. Warren, H.C. 1797, enjoyed the advantages of upwards 
of two years of medical study in England and on the Continent, became 
Professor of Surgery and was the founder of the Warren Museum. He 
bulked large in this community for many years as a leader in his profes- 
sion and as a citizen. He won permanent fame as the surgeon who, first 
in the world, performed a capital operation on a patient under complete 
anesthesia. He and his colleague and contemporary, James Jackson, 
H.C. 1796, were largely instrumental in founding the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. Dr. Jackson was to medicine in his day what Dr. 
Warren was to surgery; was the author of the Classic “ Letters to a 
Young Physician”; the first to describe at all adequately or fully alco- 
holic neuritis, and also the sausage-shaped tumor, sometimes felt in dis- 
ease the origin of which is now traced to the appendix, and of which we 
shall have more to say. 

Jacob Bigelow, H.C. 1806, who has had no intellectual superior in 
New England, if, indeed, in American medicine, was early recognized 
by Dr. Jackson who, when out of town or for any reason unable to as- 
sume charge, referred his patients to Dr. Bigelow. In these days of mo- 
tors and telephones it is noteworthy that Waltham, where Dr. Jackson 
had a country place, severed him from the demands of practice as com- 
pletely as do the Maine or Adirondack woods today. Jacob Bigelow’s 
greatest contribution to medicine was his insistent recognition of the self- 
limitation of many diseases, and his paper entitled ‘“ Self-limited Dis- 
eases” did much to counteract the heroic treatment of disease by bleed- 
ing and poly-pharmacy so prevalent for many years before. His book on 
“Nature and Disease” is another medical classic. 

John Ware, H.C. 1813, of rare wisdom and force of character, must be 
mentioned. His publications were not numerous, but that on ‘“ Delirium 
Tremens”’ stands out four square. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 1829, ranks 
so high in literature that his deserts in medicine are over-shadowed, even 
among the medical profession. His brilliancy as a teacher of anatomy is 
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fresh in the memory of many still living; but his greatest service to medi- 
cine and humanity — and a very great service it was — is not so widely 
known and remembered even by physicians as it should be. Of course, it 
is his proof of the contagiousness of puerperal fever which is here alluded 
to. We cannot pass over Henry I. Bowditch, 1828, whose ardent enthu- 
siasm lasted as long as his life, whose share with Morrill Wyman in the 
operative treatment of pleuritic effusions, together with contributions to 
sanitary science, won him an enviable place in the annals of medicine. 

Henry Jacob Bigelow, 1837, was a man of genius, as remarkable for 
what seemed intuitive perception as for an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. No detail of an investigation which interested him escaped his pene- 
trating and comprehensive mind. He was a great teacher of surgery, the 
most conspicuous figure in his day in the Harvard Medical School and the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. His permanent place in the history of 
medicine is due to his work on the hip joint and on the treatment of stone 
in the bladder. 

These men were some of the bearers of the torch which the subject of 
this notice was to carry so high and in so firm a grasp. 

Reginald Heber Fitz was born in Chelsea, May 5, 1843, of unmixed 
English stock, his father being Albert, and his mother Eliza R. (Nye) 
Fitz. A few years later his family moved to Brookline. He prepared for 
college at the Chauncy Hall School, entered Harvard in 1860 and took 
his A.B. in 1864. His call to medicine came apparently entirely from the 
inside, none of his forbears having been of that profession. He began his 
medical studies under Jeffries Wyman, 1833, an inspiring personality, 
whose truly scientific mind was married to a rare modesty and charm. 

Fitz then entered the Harvard Medical School, where among his 
teachers were Bigelow, Holmes, J. B. S. Jackson, 1825, and Edward H. 
Clarke, 1841, whose daughter he was to marry. Dr. Clarke was a man of 
unusual intellect and strength of character, and a brilliant lecturer, mak- 
ing even the dry subject of Materia Medica interesting. His lectures at 
8 o’clock winter mornings were crowded. His chief publications came to- 
ward the end of his life: “The Building of a Brain,” “Sex in Educa- 
cation,” “ Visions: A Study of False Sight, With an Introduction and 
Memorial Sketch by Oliver Wendell Holmes.” For a year Dr. Fitz 
served as interne at the City Hospital and took his M.D. in 1868. He 
then spent two productive years in Europe, studying mainly at Berlin and 
Vienna, but also in Paris and London. He sat at the feet of Virchow, 
and grounded himself thoroughly in the best pathology of the day. 

In 1870 he returned home, rarely equipped for his life’s work. Dr. J. 
B. S. Jackson, then Professor of Pathological Anatomy, was a master of 
his subject as far as the unaided eye could carry it. He might be called 
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the Rokitansky of America, so keen and accurate was his observation, so 
comprehensive was his knowledge of the gross changes wrought by dis- 
ease. With the microscope, which was then laying the foundation for the 
revolution in pathology, he was not familiar, and he may, not unnaturally, 
have been somewhat skeptical as to its vital usefulness. 

Shortly after his return Fitz was appointed Instructor in Pathological 
Anatomy in the Harvard Medical School (1870-73) and in 1871, Micro- 
scopist to the Massachusetts General Hospital. His advancement as a 
teacher was rapid, becoming Assistant Professor of Pathological Anatomy 
in 1873 and succeeding Dr. J. B. S. Jackson as Professor and head of 
the Department in 1878. In 1879, the title of the professorship was 
changed to Shattuck Professor of Pathological Anatomy. In 1892, on 
the retirement of Dr. Francis Minot, 1841, he was transferred to the 
Hersey Professorship of Theory and Practice. 

He was one of the physicians to the Boston Dispensary from 1871-82, 
a Visiting Physician to the Massachusetts General Hospital from 1887 
to 1908, when, having reached the age of 65 years, he was retired under 
the age limit then in force, and resigned his professorship in the School, 
becoming professor emeritus and consulting physician to the Hospital. 
He was thus actively engaged in teaching for 38 years, retiring before he 
showed any abatement in his power or interest, or anybody could feel 
that his retirement was not a loss to both institutions. An age limit for 
hospital service, as in the case of Dr. Fitz, sometimes seems a mistake ; 
but in the long run it is on the whole a wise provision. 

He was a Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, member of the 
Boston Societies of the Medical Sciences, Observation, and Improvement, 
and an original member of the Association of American Physicians, serv- 
ing as its President in 1894-95. A crowning professional honor was his 
election in 1904 as President of the Congress of American Physicians and 
Surgeons for its triennial meeting. He was also Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences (1889); Associate Fellow of the College 
of Physicians of Philadelphia (1892); Honorary Member of the Medi- 
eal and Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Maryland (1893); Corre- 
sponding Member of the Schlesische Gesellschaft fiir Vaterlandische Cul- 
tur (1900); Honorary Fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine 
(1904); Corresponding Member of the Gesellschaft fiir Innere Medizin 
and Kinderheilkunde in Wein (1907); Honorary Member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa, Harvard Chapter (1912); Resident Member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society (1913). He was Consulting Physician to the 
Framingham Hospital ; Henry Heywood Memorial Hospital at Gardner, 
Mass.; Brattleboro Memorial and Woonsocket Hospitals ; and First Lieu- 
tenant in the Medical Reserve Corps of the United States Army. In 1905 
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he received the Honorary LL.D. from Harvard, and, to mark his retire- 
ment from the School and-Hospital in 1908, a Festschrift was published, 
comprising original papers by his former Assistants and House Officers. 

He published upwards of 40 papers and articles in transactions of 
learned societies, medical journals and Systems of Medicine, covering a 
wide range of subjects, but dealing predominantly with diseases of the 
abdomen. In 1897, in collaboration with Prof. H. C. Wood of Phila- 
delphia, he wrote a systematic book on the ‘* Practice of Medicine,”’ the 
plates of which were entirely destroyed a few years later in a fire on the 
premises of Lippincott, the Philadelphia publisher. 

The above list of positions held, honors conferred and contributions to 
medical literature, may furnish dry reading, but it serves to indicate in 
part his unremitting professional activity and the eminence which it de- 
servedly brought. I say advisedly “in part.” For quality counts for more 
than quantity. There are men in every profession, I suppose, who suffer 
from and inflict on others a diarrhea of printed matter, acute, sub-acute, 
or chronic, as the case may be. Fitz never wrote unless he had some- 
thing to say; never for the sake of writing or of advertising himself. 
What he wrote was always thoroughly digested and will bear re-reading 
at any time. He understood and put into practice the three cardinal 
rules of writing: 1. Have something to say. 2. Say it. 3. Stop. 

He was not fond of hypothesis, was slow to theorize. His critical fac- 
ulty was very highly developed. His fairness of mind was instinctive. He 
would never formulate a conclusion until he had considered every possi- 
bility. To offer him one suggestion would elicit another or several others. 
His ultimate choice would be between them. It made no difference which 
of two possibilities was presented — the other instantly occurred to him. 
The following anecdote may be illustrative: Years ago he was making 
an autopsy on one of my patients and when, the liver was exposed I re- 
marked that it showed evidence of old inflammation. “I don’t know ; 
that may be congenital.” To which I jokingly replied: ‘‘ Now, if I had 
said that the change was congenital, would n’t you have called it inflam- 
matory ?” To this he answered, with a smile, “ Perhaps I should.” 

He collected his facts with the utmost care and thoroughness, mar- 
shaled them with great skill, subjecting them to the searchlight of a rarely 
logical, analytical study, and thus formed a most effective force against 
the army of ignorance and error. Like Gen. McClellan he was a great 
organizer for battle ; unlike that commander he was prompt and telling in 
his blows and won decisive victories. 

His English was simple, direct, purposive. It was his aim to convince 
rather than to persuade. His obvious sincerity in the pursuit of truth 
could not but be felt. A true son of Harvard — Veritas was stamped on 
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his brain and mingled with his heart’s blood. Truth brings freedom to 
body and soul alike, and Fitz propounded some truths which have 
brought freedom from suffering, sorrow and death to countless numbers. 
Every physician worthy of the name is privileged to aid and comfort the 
individual. Fitz was one of those who cut deeper and left mankind a 
debtor. Moreover, he lived at a time when the solidarity of science, de- 
pendent on the printing-press and electricity, rapidly diffuses any ad- 
vance in knowledge and affords a better chance for the pioneer to see 
and enjoy the fruit of his labor. By an unwritten, but immutable, law, 
no advance in medicine can be patented. It is at once thrown open freely 
to all. The poor in the hospital may, indeed, benefit more from it than 
the prince or plutocrat, who do not always show the keenest discrimina- 
tion in the selection of their medical advisers. King Edward, when 
Prince of Wales, President Eliot in Ceylon, in common with the poor 
and the obscure all over the world, have been sharers in the lesson taught 
by Fitz that in the appendix is to be sought the most frequent single 
cause of inflammation of the bowels or peritonitis. This is the most sali- 
ent contribution of Dr. Fitz and that which quickly brought him wide 
fame. He did not discover the appendix, or first show that it is liable to 
disease, or first suggest surgical treatment therefor; but the profession 
was in a fog and did not know in which direction a safe harbor lay. 
Fitz not only dispelled the fog, but buoyed the channel by combining his 
pathological knowledge with the rigid analysis of recorded cases, logical 
deduction therefrom, and such a presentation of results that conviction was 
inevitable. His paper entitled “ Perforating Inflammation of the Vermi- 
form Appendix ” was read before the Association of American Physi- 
cians in 1886. It was followed in 1889 by a contribution in some ways 
even more notable, his Middleton Goldsmith Lecture on “ Pancreatitis.” 
This paper exhibited the same qualities of mind in equal degree with that 
on “ Appendicitis,” and cultivated a more nearly virgin soil. The fact 
that inflammation of the pancreas is far less common than that of the 
appendix, is indeed relatively rare, is the sole reason why this masterly 
piece of work is less widely known than that first mentioned. Other pub- 
lications followed, most of them too technical save for an audience of 
doctors. All were marked by painstaking preparation, clear, penetrating 
thought, independent judgment regardless of mere authority. He wrote 
nothing by proxy and used a stenographer and typewriter, too often the 
parents of slovenly and diffuse English, only when his paper was com- 
pleted and for the convenience of the printer. 

In 1901 he delivered the Anniversary Discourse before the New York 
Academy of Medicine on “Some Surgical Tendencies from a Medical 
Point of View.” This address emphasized the fact that while Fitz had 
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done so much to enlarge the bounds of surgery he still preserved a con- 
servative attitude toward operation, seeing clearly the temptation offered 
by clean surgery to excess of zeal, lack of discrimination, or both. An 
early passage in this address will bear quotation here: “This improve- 
ment in methods of surgical procedure during the last 30 years has so 
greatly increased the number and variety of surgical operations that it has 
seemed to me desirable to question the value of some of these, and espe- 
cially to pay more attention to the subsequent history of the patient than 
to the immediate success of the operation. As physicians, we have been 
duly impressed with the progressive diminution in the mortality-rate of 
operations, but we are far more concerned with the degree of benefit 
which the patient may have experienced.” This address met with criti- 
cism on the part of some surgeons, who felt that they were wounded in 
the house of their friend; but it was as timely as forceful, and carried 
more weight coming from him than from anyone else in the country. 
Again, in his address as President of the Congress of American Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons in 1907, entitled “The Border Land of Medicine 
and Surgery,” a masterly historical survey leading up to and including 
present conditions, he strikes the same note: “ With due appreciation of 
the great benefits that have arisen from the surgical invasion of the 
borderland, there still exists sufficient reason to progress slowly and 
cautiously. Operative success is not necessarily a justification for the 
operation, as has repeatedly been recognized by those who are brought 
in contact with its failures. The removal of a diseased part, and espe- 
cially of a diseased organ, may dispose of a result but not of a disease.” 

There are many laymen who would find much to interest them in these 
two addresses, especially the latter. It is refreshing to read the clear, 
crisp, terse, vigorous English of Fitz, especially in his later writings: not 
that his writings ever lacked these qualities; clearness, vigor of thought 
and expression alike were inherent in him, but practice made them more 
perfect and his standards grew ever higher. 

His career of 38 years as a teacher was nearly equally divided between 
pathology and medicine. As Professor of Pathological Anatomy his teach- 
ing was mainly didactic, except at the autopsy table. As Professor of 
Theory and Practice he also conducted clinical exercises with great profit 
to the students and to the School. As a didactic lecturer he was, as always, 
clear, comprehensive, logical and thorough. His enunciation was distinct. 
If his lectures were open to criticism it might be said that the sluggish 
student must have found it difficult to get their full benefit, so rapid was 
Fitz’s utterance, and so much did he get into an hour that the brains of 
his hearers were kept as active as were their hands in taking notes. From 
an admirable editorial in the Boston Transcript, evidently written by a 
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former pupil of nimble wit, this sentence may be quoted: “In the lecture 
room he radiated vitality ; he always seemed to have more to say than 
could be crammed into an hour, and sometimes the lecture would begin 
before he entered the room —the class heard his voice as he came to- 
wards the open door.” His clinical exercises enforced the lessons of col- 
lecting all the facts obtainable, and then of logical reasoning therefrom. 
The sloppy-minded student did not always enjoy this dissection. The 
knife of logic in Fitz’s hand, like that of steel in the hand of the surgeon, 
was guided by the head and used for a beneficent purpose, as all students 
came to realize sooner or later. 

He was Secretary of the Faculty of Medicine for several years, and 
always an influential member of that body, prominently identified with 
the successive changes and advances of medical education, in so many of 
which the Harvard Medical School has been a pioneer. Some of this 
work was very vexing. Service on the Committee on the Course of Study, 
the most important Faculty Committee until re-organization did away 
with it after his retirement, was no sinecure, especially for the chairman, 
which post Fitz filled for many years. He rarely missed a meeting either 
of the Faculty or of a committee of which he was a member, disregard- 
ing any pecuniary sacrifice which attendance might entail. In these 
labors, irksome to some, he was unwearied and displayed the same qual- 
ities as in other lines of activity. In all matters of Medical School policy 
he was a progressive conservative or conservative progressive — I know 
not which is the better sequence. 

Physicians often take their relaxation with rod and gun. Fitz did not 
care for hunting. He did go frequently with Maurice Richardson to 
Eastham, but the shooting and fishing were merely side issues to him. 
He and Richardson for many years made an annual September pilgrim- 
age to the Adirondacks, where they cut and followed trails, climbed moun- 
tains and enjoyed nature. The close friendship of these two remarkable 
men, so unlike in many respects, was interesting and noteworthy. Fitz’s 
last publication was an appreciation of Richardson read at a Memorial 
Meeting of the Boston Society for Medical Improvement. It was the so- 
ciety of valued friends, open-air life and walking which attracted him. 
He liked to drive a good horse, or even two, but never rode much in the 
saddle. For games he does not seem to have cared. In the early days of 
golf in these parts he tried it for a time but gave it up. Music he en- 
joyed and was a frequenter of the Symphony Concerts and the Sunday 
afternoon concerts at the St. Botolph Club. His overmastering interest 
in life was his profession. His tastes were simple and domestic. The 
public eye sought him rather than he the public eye. He was firm and 
loyal in friendship, and greatly enjoyed the society of those he loved 
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and of those with whom he could exchange thought and experience on 
either professional or other matters. 

He married in 1879 Miss Elizabeth L. Clarke, of Boston, who sur- 
vives him with two sons and a daughter ; one son, Edward C., graduated 
in 1903, the other Reginald, ’06, is a recent and promising graduate in 
medicine. 

Within 14 months the profession of medicine, the community and 
Harvard University have been bereft of Maurice Howe Richardson, Ar- 
thur Tracy Cabot and Reginald Heber Fitz, friends, co-workers, colleagues. 
Verily, “‘ death loves a shining mark.” Are not our good works our chil- 
dren, children of our minds and souls? “ Happy is the man that hath 
his quiver full of them: they shall not be ashamed, but they shall speak 
with the enemies in the gate.” 


Frederick C. Shattuck, ’68. 


FREDERICK WINTHROP THAYER, 778, 


FREDERICK WINTHROP THAYER was born at Belmont, Massachusetts, 
Aug. 14, 1854, and died very suddenly of heart disease at Cohasset on 
Sept. 17, 1913. His father, Frederick William Thayer, was a Boston 
shipping merchant, with Enoch Train & Co., and later head of the firm of 
Thayer & Warren. His mother was Maria Wilder Phelps. He attended, 
when very young, the private school of F. B. Sanborn, ’55, in Concord, 
and later the public schools there. In 1869 he went to Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and in 1871 to Hopkinson’s School in Boston. From 1872-74 
he was in Europe tutoring with R. A. McLeod, ’69, and A. M. Elliott, ’68. 

He entered College full of energy and enthusiasm, and being of great 
bodily vigor engaged heartily in athletic sports. Elevated in his Sopho- 
more year to the position of captain of the University nine, he became, 
early in his college career, a conspicuous representative of the whole un- 
dergraduate body. He continued as captain of the nine during Sopho- 
more, Junior and Senior years, and showed great ability in the handling 
of his men. Under his leadership the nine was victorious in the series 
with Yale in each of the three years. 

The story of his invention of the catcher’s mask — which revolution- 
ized baseball — is thus told by Gen. W. A. Bancroft, ’78, then captain of 
the University crew. 

“In the days when Thayer entered Harvard, baseball differed some- 
what from the present. A pitcher had to throw underhanded and end his 
throw with arm stretched out. Then that changed and as a consequence 
the ball was thrown much more swiftly. Dr. Harold C. Ernst, now a pro- 
fessor in the Medical School, was pitcher on the Varsity nine, and James 
A. Tyng, the real estate dealer, was catcher. They made a wonderful 
battery. 
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“ Thayer noticed that the more freedom given the pitcher the greater 
became the risk of the catcher. One day he let a few into the secret. He 
was going to make a mask. A few days before the Yale game of 1876 he 
came on the field with it. Save for the fact that it was made more heavily, 
it was very similar to the masks in use today. 

“Thayer attached it to Jim Tyng’s head, and from that moment the 
mask entered baseball. At first the players — other than those in the 
’Varsity —and the spectators were inclined to ridicule it, and it caused 
no end of comment, when it was worn by Tyng at the Yale game that 
year. Harvard won, and two years later team after team adopted the 
mask. 

* AsI recall Thayer in those days he was the sort of a man that would 
have caused a sensation now. He was about 5 feet 9, weighed about 150, 
and at first gave no idea of what he really could do. His eyes were his 
charm. Bright and alert as they looked out from a shock of dark, curly 
hair, they sensed every move in a baseball game. Fred played, directed, 
and dominated the nine. He said little, but what he said meant much.” 

Thayer confined himself by no means to baseball, but took part in many 
other sports and games. He played on the University football team in 
1875, which played and won the first football match with Yale, and was 
a frequent contestant in the regular athletic meetings, where he took part 
in the running, wrestling, jumping and vaulting contests. In November, 
1875, he won the 100 yards dash and the hurdle race. 

He was a member of the Institute of 1770, and Hasty Pudding Club, 
president of the A. D. Club, pater primus of the D.K.E., and Chief Mar- 
shal of the Class on Class Day. In his Senior year the undergraduates 
presented him with a silver tankard in appreciation of his services. He 
devoted so much time and thought in his Senior year to having the nine, 
of which he had been made the head, win, that his studies were neglected 
and the Faculty withheld his degree. This omission of the authorities 
they atoned for later, giving him his A.B. in 1887. 

On leaving College, Thayer went to Omaha and was there for some- 
thing over a year in the employ of the Burlington & Missouri River R.R. 
Returning to Boston in 1880, he entered the wool commission house of 
Hilton, Weston & Co., which had been for many years one of the leading 
wool houses in Boston. He subsequently became a partner in the concern, 
and at the time of his death the name of the firm was Farnsworth, 
Thayer & Stevenson. 

He was a member of the Somerset and Exchange Clubs in Boston, of 
the Boston Athletic Association, the Tariff Reform League, and India 
Wharf Rats, and also of the University and Harvard Clubs of New York, 
and a director of the Harvard Club of Boston. At his death he was a 
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member of the Class Committee. He was one of the founders of the 
’Varsity Club, of which he was president during the last three years. 
Through his direction, the club secured its building next to the Harvard 
Union and has been active in promoting honorable sport. 

Thayer married, on Aug. 27, 1885, at St. John, N.B., Miss Mary 
Thirza Busby, who survives him. They had no children. His brother, 
William R. Thayer, ’81, of Cambridge, and a sister, Mrs. Francis C. 
Welch, of Boston, also survive him. 

Of all the members of the Class he was the best beloved. Although the 
whole University loved and honored him, to the members of his own Class 
he was always true, loyal and devoted. To him they could always turn 
for interest and help, knowing they would receive his kind attention and 
assistance. All the instances of his helpfulness to individuals of the Class 
were known only to himself. So long as he lived he continued to give 
his time, his thought and his wise counsel to the object of maintaining 
in the University a proper and healthy interest in athletic sports. 

He was the ideal of true manliness. Intense in his application to the 
accomplishment of what he undertook to do, he did it with all his strength 
and all his might, irrespective of his ease, his comfort, or his personal ad- 
vantage. He sacrificed his chance of getting his degree and accepted what 
must have been at the time a severe personal mortification in having it re- 
fused, because he felt that in taking the position of captain of the nine, 
the duty of making that nine victorious was foremost. Such was Fred 
Thayer, an honor to his Class, an honor to the University, an honor to 
humanity. H. W. 


WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN, "91. 


Witt1am Garrott Brown was born at Marion, Ala., April 10, 1868, 
his father being Wilson Richard and his mother Mary Cogdale (Parish) 
Brown. His father’s family had come from Virginia, his grandparents 
on his mother’s side were Huntingtons from Connecticut. He gradu- 
ated from Howard College, Ala., in 1886, was instructor in the Marion 
Military Institute for two years, and then entered the Junior Class at 
Harvard, especially to study history. He took his A.B. at Harvard with 
highest honors in history in 1891, and the degree of A.M. in the follow- 
ing year. Then for eight years he was assistant to the Librarian of the 
Harvard Library. In 1901 and 1902 he was a lecturer in American 
History. 

Brown’s purpose in these studious years had been to fit himself to be 
a writer and teacher of American history. When at last at 31 he had 
qualified himself in a measure for these chosen employments, he found 
himself growing deaf to a degree that interfered with his usefulness as 
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an instructor. To be baffled in the course for which he had fitted him- 
self distressed and depressed him, and for a time threw him out of his 
stride. He went abroad, and finding himself out of health took what 
measures he could for recovery. But not being under the care of any 
one physician, it was two years before he discovered that he had de- 
veloped tuberculosis. By that time the disease had got such a start that it 
could not be overcome, and the last eight or nine years of his life were 
a long struggle to keep his hold on life and do what he could with such 
strength and time as was left him. 

He spent some time in Texas, trying the climate there, and went else- 
where from place to place, writing what he could and where he could, 
and contributing to such periodicals as the Youth’s Companion, the New 
York Evening Post, and the Atlantic Monthly. About six years ago, 
while he was living in Asheville, he began contributing political para- 
graphs to Harper's Weekly, and finding that employment congenial, he 
kept it up with regularity until the sale of the Weekly a few weeks before 
his death. He wrote also in these years for the North American Review, 
which, like the weekly, was under the management of Colonel Harvey. 

The fortitude with which he worked in these last years of his life was 
amazing. He lived in various places, usually coming North in the sum- 
mer, but wherever he was, in Asheville, at Liberty, N. Y., at Province- 
town, or back in Southern Pines, N.C., his weekly paragraphs were 
always forthcoming except when hindered at rare intervals by some crisis 
of his disease. 

Born a Democrat and a very ardent politician, he delighted to have 
a hand in the lively political proceedings of the last six years. As his 
strength grew less, he husbanded every ounce of it. In his last years he 
read his newspapers and wrote in bed, propped up with pillows, but still 
he wrote steadily with ardor and conscientiously on the themes that his 
mind ever dwelt upon, and which his long training qualified him to treat. 
At Harvard in 1892 he had gone on the stump for Cleveland, and he 
was an ardent follower of Gov. W. E. Russell, ’77. His last strength 
was given to the successful campaign for Wilson and to the strenuous 
beginnings of his administration. 

Brown’s loss of health was a national misfortune. His historical and 
political equipment was very unusual indeed, and coupled with his talent 
as a writer and his very noble and disinterested character, made him a 
rare man for whom distinguished employment was certain to have sought 
if only he had had the physical powers to undertake it. It is surprising 
what scarcity there is in our time and country of men qualified to under- 
take such employments as offered to him. A contemporary speaks of 
him as “the man of most promise as a historian turned out by Harvard’s 
Historical Department in the last 25 years.” 
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The list of his publications includes “ Official Guide to Harvard Uni- 
versity,” 1899; “A History of Alabama,” 1900; “ Andrew Jackson,” 
1900, and ‘Stephen Arnold Douglas,” 1902, in the Riverside Biographical 
Series ; “The Lower South in American History,” 1902 ; “ Golf,” 1902; 
“ A Gentleman of the South,” a novel, 1903; “The Foe to Compromise 
and Other Essays,” 1903; “ Life of Oliver Ellsworth,’ 1905. Brown 
also wrote several sections of an American history since the Civil War, 
chapters of which were published in the Atlantic Monthly. When his 
health broke down he was planning an extensive biography of Robert E. 
Lee. 

He died at New Canaan, Conn., Oct. 19, 1913. To his latest Class 
Report (1911) he contributed a brief sketch of his recent years, closing 
as follows: ‘One thing, however, for which there is no compensation is 
that illness is exile. . . . That’s the worst of being on the side lines. One 
can’t communicate with the fellows who are in the game. But that 
does n’t mean that one loses interest in the game or loyalty to the team. 
You fellows who are allowed to play mustn’t forget that we who are 
banished to the side lines are with you all the same.” 

Edward S. Martin, ’77. 





A RAMBLE IN ATHLETICS. 


To the average graduate, athletics at Harvard are in a very satisfac- 
tory condition. A man cannot play on any team unless up in his studies. 
Years of care have rooted out professionalism from all our colleges. You 
seldom hear the word to-day, as far as the players are concerned, and 
incidentally Harvard is winning most of her contests. Therefore, any 
whisper of a change, any rumor of disturbing the present state of affairs, 
starts a shudder up and down the spine, for we older men well remember 
the result of interference some years ago. The annual defeats made sad 
days for the students, that are not forgotten in present prosperity. 

To win her share of the contests is a great benefit to a college, or, to 
put it stronger, to lose every year is a disgrace. Sympathy in defeat is 
all right, but satisfaction in putting up a good fight without winning, is 
a bad habit. As the Spartan Mother said, ‘Come back with your shield, 
or on it,” is good advice in fitting a man for the struggles of life. Har- 
vard is normal and healthy on this point now. The Harvard Club of 
Boston in refusing to give a dinner to a team that had put up a sandy, 
uphill fight, but had lost, showed the right way. We felt proud of the 
players, but laurel wreaths should be given only to victors in college, as 
in the outside world. 
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We hear that there is criticism of the way the crew is handled. That 
victory over Yale is not enough, that we should beat Cornell in a two- 
mile race at an off season. Well, the long string of successes at New 
London is a great satisfaction to men of our time, who had many painful 
views of the reverse of the picture. Let us not complicate the situation. 
Our business is to win from Yale — nothing else counts. 

Every few years there isa cry raised against the professional coach. 
This excess of virtue generally comes from the college that is losing. 
Why should we have amateur teachers of athletics, when professional 
instructors are used in other departments of the University, perhaps of 
equal importance ? 

Take football, the one sport where dirty work can be best covered up. 
The more scientific the game, the cleaner it is. No college can today 
afford to have a slugger on the team. They cannot take the chance of 
his being ruled off and the team work injured. Besides, every man is 
wanted all the time. In the old days, it was not an uncommon sight for 
each team to have only ten men in a given play, while two end rushers 
had a tripping or sparring match. The advance of science in the game 
has made it cleaner, as it always will. 

The best exponents of a given game are wanted, and in the long run 
the professional coach is the best. We have found out by costly experi- 
ence, that the great thing is to have a consistent system of coaching. The 
amateur may be as good as the professional, but he cannot give up the 
necessary time over a period of years. By changing coaches, the same 
mistakes are made season after season, and no one learns from the errors 
of the past. 

The tendency of the times is to tax prosperity. The government of 
these United States seems bent on handicapping business to the breaking 
point. Let the authorities controlling college athletics see to it that they 
do not tax the enthusiasm of the students too far —do not make it too 
difficult to play the game. 

After the football game in 1909, President Eliot inquired why Har- 
vard had lost the Yale game that year, and had won the year before. 
He was told that the team that used their heads had won and that the 
other team had used their feet. He agreed with this finding. “Then,” 
said the other man, “‘ you must admit that football is an intellectual pur- 
suit and should have a place in the curriculum and count for a degree.” 

It is just cause for thanksgiving that all athletics are now well handled 
by the authorities at Cambridge. It is a good time to speak of the 
benefits of athletics, the good healthy life —the freedom from dissipa- 
tion. It is a godsend to the young man to work off his animal spirits in 
the open, rather than to let them ferment in the dark. Especially should 
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football be fostered, and everything that tends to injure it as a sport, 
eliminated. As it comes at the beginning of the college year, when habits 
are forming, a boy is likely to continue his healthy exercise, even if he 
does not play in any other games. The pendulum will swing back, and 
in a few years there will be a cry raised against football as there has been 
in the past. Let all of us who love the game, and appreciate the good 
it does, be ready when the time comes, and see that the mistakes of the 
past are not repeated. 

And you members of the teams and crews, when you come in from 
the grueling practice, tired, sweaty, and discouraged ; and then after the 
shower and rub-down you experience the bounce back and thrill of youth, 
remember what sacred trust is in your keeping. Remember that 30,000 
Harvard men in every corner of the earth are looking to you to make 
good. Kindly and sympathetic they are, but the responsibility is on you. 

Thomas W. Slocum, ’90. 


New York City. 





SEVERAL STRIKING BIOGRAPHIES.? 


THE considerable number of excellent biographies which have recently 
come out is a happy sign: for biography offers an antidote to the great 
mass of vapid or vulgar novels that pour from the press. It substitutes 
the careers of real persons for those of imaginary persons, mostly shadows ; 
and the fact that a man has his biography written suggests that he did 
something or was somebody worth writing about — a fact which is not 
true of the great run of the people in novels. 

It happens that several of the most important biographies of the year 
have Harvard men for their heroes, or authors. The “ Letters of Charles 
Eliot Norton,” ’46, edited with biographical comment by Miss Sara 
Norton and Mark A. DeW. Howe, ’87, is reviewed in a separate article 
in this issue. Following these, in chronological order, are the “ Letters 
and Recollections of Alexander Agassiz,” ’55, which have been admirably 
edited by his son, George R. Agassiz, 84. Alexander Agassiz started 


1 Letters and Recollections of Alexander Agassiz, ’55. Edited by George R. Agassiz, ’84. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. : Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $3.50 net.) 

Early Memories. By Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71. (Scribners: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.50 net.) 

Some Letters of William Vaughan Moody, ’93. Edited with an Introduction by Daniel 
G. Mason, ’95. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : Boston. Cloth, 12mo, portrait, $1.50 net.) 

The Reminiscences of Augustus Saint-Gaudens, h’97. Edited and Amplified by His 
Son, Homer Saint-Gaudens, ’07. (Century Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 
2 vols., $7.) 

The Lifeand Letters of Harrison Gray Otis, H.C., 1783. By Samuel E. Morison, ’08. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. : Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 2 vols., $7 net.) 
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with the handicap of being the son of a very distinguished father — the 
most distinguished naturalist in the generation between Cuvier and Dar- 
win ; and yet the son won for himself a place among the foremost men of 
science of the past 50 years and was the undisputed authority in his 
chosen field. He did so many other things, however, and did them so 
ably that his eminence as a scientist was somewhat obscured in the popular 
mind. He developed the greatest copper mines in the world, proving him- 
self pioneer and expert not only in all practical matters, but also in dealing 
humanely with the army of his employees. He continued and carried to 
completion the vast museum planned by his father, giving a fortune to 
that end, and directing the scientific work of the Museum’s staff. Finally, 
he conducted scientific expeditions of great importance — enterprises 
which, in other countries, have usually been undertaken under govern- 
mental or royal patronage, and not by an individual. His achievements in 
any one of these tasks would have assured for him an enduring reputation, 

Mr. George Agassiz proves to be an ideal biographer of his father. 
The accident of close kinship, which too often hampers a biographer, has 
been of great assistance to him: for it has enabled him to know from the 
inside the business and scientific operations to which his father devoted 
his life. Best of all, it supplied to him the intimate relations needed for 
describing as he has described his father’s personality. The story is as 
astonishing as that of Aladdin: for the career of the poor Swiss boy who 
came to be one of the great capitalists of America and one of the world’s 
most distinguished men of science recalls the wonders of the “ Arabian 
Nights.” The son writes with refreshing candor, and the result is that 
we have a living portrait of Alexander Agassiz. For his arrangement of 
his material and for the simple clarity of his style, the biographer deserves 
high praise. Portraits, maps and other illustrations complete the hand- 
some volume. 

Many readers have already enjoyed Senator Lodge’s “ Early Me- 
mories”’ as they appeared serially in Scribner’s Magazine. Collected in a 
volume, where they can be read continuously, they are even more attractive. 
They are valuable for many reasons. In the first place, they give the im- 
pressions made on an acute and observant mind of the younger generation 
by the famous men of the older generation — the “‘ Olympians,” as Sena- 
tor Lodge calls them. Through the advantages of his position, he saw 
as a young man Emerson, Holmes, Longfellow, Ticknor, and the other 
members of the Boston, Cambridge, and Concord groups, as well as what- 
ever notable persons visited Boston during the sixties and seventies. He 
has also the traditions of an old family and its milieu in an old commu- 
nity. His own life, however, properly comes into the foreground early in 
the book. He tells us of his boyhood and schools and juvenile travels, and 
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of Harvard 45 years ago. Then follows an account of his post-graduate 
travels and studies in Europe, of his editorship of the North American 
Review and instructorship at Harvard, and of his entry into political life. 
Senator Lodge commands an agreeable narrative style. The great variety 
of his interests, not less than of the persons whom he introduces, keeps 
the reader always on the alert; and the more serious reflections with 
which Mr. Lodge intersperses his narrative — the contrasts between the 
past and the present, verdicts on books and public events, and the teach- 
ings of experience — lend dignity and significance. So far as we recall 
no other memoirist covers his field; and, in fact, no one else could have 
observed that field from his special point of vantage. 

William Vaughan Moody’s “ Letters” are authentic bits of autobiog- 
raphy. For the poet the important thing is his inner life, the accidents 
of time and place being secondary. So letters in which he reveals him- 
self, —his dreams, his tasks, his accomplishment — constitute his biog- 
raphy. The value of Moody’s letters lies just here — they really reveal: 
and the man who wrote them proves to be worthy of such self-revelation. 
For he was a poet ; and whether he describes himself grinding in the rou- 
tine of Chicago University, or struggling with stage managers, or travel- 
ing, or loafing, he never fails to interest us. He is keen, witty, sometimes 
a trifle too clever, then compensatingly moving or inspired, and often 
unconsciously poignant. In him we have again the ancient tragic conflict 
between the poet and his age. The Letters will strengthen Moody’s repu- 
tation. Mr. Mason’s introduction tells of an essentially brave life. 

Whatever value posterity may assign to the work of Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, there is no question that he ranked first among the American 
sculptors of his generation. Equally unquestioned is the fact that he was 
an interesting character, with a strong strain of originality. This makes 
his Reminiscences uncommonly good reading. They are written in an off- 
hand, unconventional, colloquial manner; rambling, fresh, particularly 
rich in personal hits and descriptive flashes. Unlike LaFarge, Saint-Gau- 
dens wrote little about the principles and methods of art ; nevertheless, he 
seems to have meditated upon them; but in the last analysis he trusted to 
his intuition. As he says somewhere, he knew that the thing was right or 
wrong, although he could not tell why. His Reminiscences deal abundantly 
with his daily affairs, in which he was, in spite of a generous supply of 
the artistic temperament, fairly normal. We should have liked to find 
more explicit discussion of that competition between the Real and the 
Ideal which appears in so many of his statues. Like most of the Beaux- 
Arts men of his time, his classical tendencies were derived not from the 
Greek masters but from the Renaissance, — they were at best Palladian, not 
Phidian ; but he was deeply stirred by them —so deeply that he never 
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moved quite at his ease among the bare Realistic subjects which were 
exacted of him. Asa sop to the Renaissance side of his genius he resorted 
to allegory, which resulted in an unhappy confusion of styles. The hori- 
zontal female trying to ganch herself on the bayonets of Col. Shaw’s ne- 
groes ; the winged female hostler guiding Gen. Sherman’s horse; worst 
of all, the famished dervish laying his hand on Phillips Brooks’s shoulder, 
as if to beg for a crust — these are examples of what happens when an 
artist is possessed by two antagonistic principles which he cannot keep 
from intertangling. Although Saint-Gaudens says little directly on this 
and similar matters, he lets us infer from stray remarks that he felt the 
difficulties that confronted him; and he evidently solved them to the best 
of his ability. 

Mr. Homer Saint-Gaudens’s amplification of his father’s recollections 
and letters converts what was a fragment into a symmetrical work. He 
completes the picture, not only of the sculptor himself, but of his associ- 
ates, together with all necessary information. He shows fine taste, and he 
writes agreeably. A great number of illustrations complete the work, and 
make of it one of the most beautiful, as it is one of the most entertaining, 
memorials of any American artist. 

Dr. Morison has produced an unusually good book. Harrison Gray 
Otis was one of the chief secondary figures in the political life of New 
England between 1790 and 1830, and one of the recognized social lead- 
ers of Boston down to his death in 1848. He came upon the scene very 
young, rose quickly to prominence in the Federalist party, was elected to 
Congress and took an active part there during John Adams’s administra- 
tion. Later, he vigorously opposed Jefferson, resisted the embargo and 
helped to organize and dominate the Hartford Convention. As United 
States Senator he saw the beginnings of the struggle over slavery; as 
Mayor of Boston he had to face Garrison’s first agitation. 

Dr. Morison furnishes the necessary setting for these and the other 
political episodes of Otis’s career. He has a sure grasp on the history of 
the times, whether that be local, State or National. His own brief com- 
ments are pertinent ; his tone is judicial ; his use of material critical. The 
ease with which he passes from public to private affairs lends charm to 
the biography. He gives us vivid pictures of life at the Republican 
“Court,” and of the stalwart, if somewhat narrow circle of Boston a cen- 
tury ago. He introduces us to many men and women whose features or 
characteristics he has managed to outline with much lifelikeness. For a 
historical writer to combine accuracy with animation, as Dr. Morison has 
done, is to display unusual gifts, and to appeal to readers of various 
tastes. This biography of Otis should be widely read. 
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HARVARD’S WIDE INTERESTS IN MEDICINE. 


THE PETER BENT BRIGHAM HOSPITAL. 


A NEw general hospital in a community appears only at rare intervals, 
—four in Boston since 1821; so the completion of such an institution is 
an event of some general interest. To Harvard men the new Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital is of particular interest because this hospital is one 
of that large group of medical institutions centered about the Medical 
School buildings, institutions which have as a common purpose, ameliora- 
tion of the mental and bodily suffering of sick humanity, and instruction 
and investigation in medical science. 

A large sum of money was provided by the will of Peter Bent Brigham, 
Esq., of Boston, and it was stipulated that it was to be allowed to accu- 
mulate for 25 years and then to be applied to the construction and main- 
tenance of a hospital. Now considerably more than 25 years after his 
death there has been erected under the direction of a Board of Trustees 
provided for in his will, at a cost of about one and a half million dollars, 
a group of hospital buildings as an enduring monument to Peter Bent 
Brigham. 

Occupying a site immediately behind the buildings of the Harvard 
Medical School on an axis at right angles to the axis of the Medical 
School group, stand 14 buildings of brick, concrete and brown stone, con- 
stituting the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. The entrance to this group 
is from an open square at the juncture of Huntington Ave. and Francis 
St., by a gradually sloping incline from the gateway to the Administra- 
tion Building. The doors of the Administration Building open into 
a lobby with a central desk, behind which stand information clerks. 
The general impression as one enters this building is that of a spacious 
hotel lobby rather than a hospital. This lobby forms the centre of many 
hospital activities and about it are grouped the administrative offices. 
Medical students enter this same lobby from the rear after hardly more 
than a walk across the street from the Administration Building of the 
Medical School. In the upper floors of the Administration Building live 
the members of the Resident Staff. 

On the left as one enters the Administration Building from the front, 
extends a cloister entirely closed in on the north side, open on the south. 
Beneath this is a closed passageway for use in stormy weather. From this 
cloister radiate the pavilions for patients, the building for kitchen and 
dining-rooms, the surgical building, and the medical and pathological 
laboratories. One pavilion is subdivided into rooms for private patients. 
Four pavilions contain wards for 8, 12, and 14 beds, single and double 
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rooms, and a permanent open-air ward, each pavilion to accommodate 47 
public patients. The construction of these pavilions is such that 25 beds 
are on the first floor, 15 on the second and 7 on the third, and each floor 
is stepped back so that there is enough terrace space for all beds to have 
a place out of doors as well as inside. Still, there are no balconies or 
porches to project over windows and prevent ingress of light. By the same 
construction, the larger wards have monitor roof ventilation and skylights. 
Another new feature in hospital construction appears in the wards; the 
beds stand on a concrete floor warmed by hot water coils beneath, so that 
the patient steps from his bed to a warm surface. The general flooring is 
resilient linoleum cemented to a concrete base. All beds are on wheels, 
and these beds, especially constructed for the Brigham Hospital, move so 
easily that it is not an uncommon sight to see a rather slight nurse with 
little exertion trundling a patient’s bed about the corridors or out to the 
terrace. Blanket warmers are at hand so that these patients may have 
warm wraps to prevent chilling when first carried into the open air. A 
system of forced ventilation is provided, but under ordinary conditions 
ventilation by doors and windows will be used. 

Between and at the end of these pavilions lies a lawn with shrubs and 
gravel walks in which the patients may exercise. The lawn is on the level 
of the terraces of the main floor of the pavilion, so that the patients have 
no steps to ascend or descend. Patients on upper floors may reach the 
main floor by elevators. In one of the larger spaces are tennis courts for 
the Resident Staff. 

The general laboratories are arranged so that they are easily accessible 
from the medical wards, and patients may be transported in their beds 
to several of the laboratory rooms for investigations involving the use of 
apparatus which is not transportable. In addition in each pavilion is a 
laboratory close at hand for the more routine examinations being made 
daily in connection with all patients. In similar way, the operating plant 
is easily reached by patients and staff from the surgical wards. Both 
laboratory and operating building are equipped with apparatus and in- 
struments of various types as needed for the complex methods now used 
in the diagnosis and treatment of medical and surgical patients. 

Beyond this group of buildings and not connected with them by a 
covered corridor lie the residence of the Superintendent, the laundry 
and dormitory for male employees, and the hospital shop. 

On the right of the Administration Building lie the nurses’ home, the 
Out-patient Department, and the teaching amphitheatre for the instruction 
of nurses and medical students, and for various hospital medical meetings. 
In the Out-patient building will be placed the hydrotherapeutic and 
mechano-therapeutic apparatus. In the Out-patient Department a new 
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feature is introduced in having the rooms open throughout the day for 
the reception of patients with members of the Resident Staff always on 
service for their care. 

On the ground floor of the Administration Building are the Roentgen- 
ray Department, the apothecary and accident rooms, Just in front, under 
the incline by which the entrance to the Administration Building is 
reached, is a garage for ambulances and automobiles. 

The organization of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital presents some 
new features. A Board of Trustees manage the affairs of the Hospital. 
Hospital administration is under a Superintendent and assistant super- 
intendents, as is usual in American Hospitals. The medical work of the 
hospital is divided between two services, medical and surgical. The 
Chief of each service is on duty throughout the year, and is provided also 
with facilities in the Hospital for the care of ambulatory and bed private 
patients, so that the Chiefs spend the entire day at the Hospital instead 
of the usual system by which visiting physicians and surgeons come to the 
Hospital for a few hours during the day. Under each Chief are one or two 
non-resident assistants, who aid in the Hospital work and in the absence 
of the Chief take charge. These assistants spend only a portion of their 
time at the Hospital. There is a Resident Staff on each service of twelve 
men constantly on duty : one resident, three assistant residents, and eight 
house-officers. The house-officers form a graded system, two men coming 
on duty each 4 months for a total service of 16 months, subdivided into 
quarters. They carry on the usual routine hospital work. The house- 
officers’ duties come in a reverse order to that ordinarily followed,in that 
their last 4 months are spent in the Out-patient Department, where con- 
ditions are more analogous to those that they are likely to encounter in 
general practice, for which most of the men naturally are being trained. 
Furthermore, this plan gives to the Out-patient service a better trained 
man than would be the case did the house-officer begin his service in the 
Out-patient Department. The residents and assistant residents serve for 
an indefinite time, and they carry out special methods in the examination 
of patients. To them comes a considerable freedom for medical investi- 
gation. This affords to them an opportunity for training themselves for 
special forms of work or for University positions inasmuch as these men 
may remain in the service of the Hospital for three, four, or more years. 
This arrangement of the Resident Staff represents an attempt to combine 
the best features of the house-officer system as in general use in America 
with the foreign system of more mature residents. Below the rank of 
house-officers come an indefinite number of clinical clerks or student as- 
sistants, who, while learning their medicine, are able to do much of the 
work incident to the thorough study of hospital patients. This system 
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gives many eyes and many hands for the work and makes possible very 
complete studies of each patient. 

There are a pathologist, a resident pathologist, a consulting physiologist, 
a consulting chemist, a resident Roentgenologist. Under the pathologist 
are conducted the pathological and bacteriological investigations of the 
Hospital and he has his laboratory rooms with needed apparatus, tech- 
nicians, etc. 

In a Hospital constructed and organized as is the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital, it is believed that the best facilities are furnished for the treat- 
ment of patients and that in addition work may be done of a nature cal- 
culated to advance medical science, while medical students, nurses, and 
recent graduates are being instructed continually in the art and science 
of medicine. The Trustees of the Hospital, realizing the importance of 
this triple function of a great Hospital, have extended to the Medical 
School the privilege of instruction in its buildings, and already this mu- 
tual codperation is working out to the very great advantage of both Hos- 
pital and School, and the Hospital is affording to the Medical School 
splendid facilities for clinical instruction. 

The chief officers of the Hospital are: Trustees, Alexander Cochrane, 
Chairman ; Edmund D. Codman, Eben S. Draper, Irvin M. Garfield, 
Augustus Hemenway, Henry S. Howe, Walter Hunnewell, L. H. H. 
Johnson, John P. Reynolds, William R. Trask; Superintendent, H. B. 
Howard ; Assistant Superintendent, L. H. Burlingham ; Surgeon-in-Chief, 
Harvey Cushing ; Surgeons, David Cheever and John Homans ; Resident 
Surgeon, Emil Goetsch; Physician-in-Chief, Henry A. Christian ; Physi- 
cian, Channing Frothingham, Jr. ; Resident Physician, Francis W. Pea- 
body ; Pathologist, William T. Councilman ; Consulting Physiologist, W. 
B. Cannon; Consulting Chemist, Otto Folin; Roentgenologist, Alfred 


Luger. 
Henry A. Christian, p’03. 


TROPICAL MEDICINE: THE EXPEDITION TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


With the opening of the Panama Canal the United States will naturally 
have greatly increased trade relations with the South American Republics 
situated on the western coast, some of which are at the present time 
afflicted with grave pestilential diseases, and with this increased amount 
of trade and intercourse with these countries there will naturally be far 
greater danger of the introduction of the various tropical diseases which 
prevail in them by entering our large seaports. A number of these dis- 
eases were of unknown or obscure etiology, and their method of transmis- 
sion and spread was also unknown. Another duty was thus brought before 
us in relation to our conquest of the tropics, a duty which must appeal to 
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many right-minded individuals, not only from the standpoint of our own 
protection, but upon philanthropic grounds as well. There is nothing 
which tends to render the inhabitants of a community more restless, 
discontented, miserable and poverty-stricken, than the existence of de- 
vastating disease and unsanitary conditions in the community in which 
they dwell. Give these unfortunate individuals a healthy district in which 
to live, prevent the spread of disease among them, and see the change 
for the better which will follow in their physical and mental condition 
as well as the improvement that will result in their general welfare, 
contentment and prosperity. The Harvard Medical School early recog- 
nized this duty, and therefore sent an expedition from the Department of 
Tropical Medicine at this University to some uf the most disease-stricken 
regions in South America, with a view of throwing further light upon the 
exact nature of the diseases prevailing in them. 

To those who are interested in South America from a commercial stand- 
point, as well as from a philanthropic one, it may be well to recall the 
fact that the largest undeveloped areas of the Western Hemisphere are 
now in the tropics; and in Ecuador, Brazil, Peru, and elsewhere in 
South America, there are vast unused, and at present unprofitable, jungle 
areas which may be converted into great districts of fertile production 
and of population. Large sections of these countries possess a fertility 
of soil which might raise the products of the food-supply of the world, 
to say nothing of the wealth of timber and minerals they contain. How- 
ever, in certain of these districts there exist unknown and deadly pesti- 
lences, and the permanent and successful conquest of these regions will 
therefore only follow in the path of successful preventive medicine. 
The nature of the diseases which exist in many of these pest-holes must 
first be investigated ; and their methods of transmission to man, and 
the manner of their spread, as well as the means of their prevention and 
cure must be carefully determined. When these problems have been 
successfully solved, then the conquest of such a district has been really 
achieved, and labor and capital need only follow. Such an evolution 
will not only bring about immeasurable wealth and increased population 
to such countries of the tropics, but also will have a most direct effect 
upon the commerce and trade of the world with them, most especially 
— since the opening of the Panama Canal —upon that with the United 
States. Hence the efforts of preventive medicine in such tropical countries 
should be profitable from a commercial standpoint as well as philan- 
thropic in relation to their unfortunate inhabitants. 

The Harvard expedition which set out last May, in addition to eluci- 
dating certain obscure forms of tropical disease, also collected a large 
amount of material to be used for the instruction of students in the vari- 
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ous courses of tropical medicine, to be inaugurated at the University dur- 
ing the present year. The members of the expedition with Dr. R. P. Strong, 
were Drs. Tyzzer and Brues of Harvard University, Dr. Sellards of 
Johns Hopkins University, and Miss Nora Dwyer, who acted as secretary. 
After proceeding to Colon and Panama, the voyage was continued down 
the west coast of South America to Buenaventura, Colombia; and thence 
to Guayaquil. In Buenaventura, Guayaquil and the vicinity, material 
relating to biting insects, animal parasites, caraate, framboesia, plague, ma- 
laria and particularly yellow fever was collected ; and the studies carried 
on in relation to these localities will be considered in a complete report 
of the expedition which will be made shortly. 

Guayaquil is notably one of the unhealthy cities of the world. Tour- 
ists are advised not to visit this city at the present time, owing to the 
unsanitary conditions which prevail there. The hotels are inferior and 
dirty, the food is poor, and there is continual danger of contracting yellow 
fever. Cases of this disease occur almost daily, and the mosquitoes which 
convey it are found abundantly throughout the city. In addition, there 
is little, apart from the study of disease, to interest one. The railroad 
journey to Riobamba and Quito is interesting and well worth the jour- 
ney. At one point near Riobamba, as many as five snow-capped peaks 
may be witnessed, among them Chimborazo with an altitude of 20,400 
feet. A short distance farther on, the smoking volcano of Cotopaxi may 
also be seen. When Guayaquil becomes a cleaner and less dangerous city 
from the standpoint of yellow fever, one cannot doubt that many tourists 
will take this trip, when they learn of its beauties. And, indeed, the 
lover of nature will be amply repaid, for he will find many landscapes 
entirely unlike those observed in any part of Europe, and which have a 
charm entirely peculiar to themselves. For mountain climbers who enjoy 
exploration it may be mentioned that there are peaks of Chimborazo 
which are said to be as yet entirely untrodden by man, and its summit 
also has not yet been scaled. The prevailing diseases in Guayaquil are 
yellow fever, malaria, dysentery, bubonic plague, typhoid fever, and hook- 
worm disease. The danger to tourists of contracting typhoid fever in a 
number of cities in both Ecuador and several other of the South Ameri- 
can Republics is considerable, and in general it may be stated that the 
average tourist would be more likely to contract this disease in South 
America, than he would be to contract bubonic plague. A great deal 
of the typhoid fever is not conveyed by infected drinking water but is 
due to infection by food which has been contaminated by flies. 

From Guayaquil the expedition proceeded to Peru, where at Lima, 
and in a number of the mountain towns in the interior, the major por- 
tion of the work was carried on. In Peru the diseases particularly in- 
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vestigated were verruga peruviana, Oroya fever and uta. From the 
remotest historical times the inhabitants of Peru are said to have suffered 
severely from an obscure disease, characterized by fever and a nodular 
eruption on the skin known as verruga peruviana. Over four centuries ago, 
during the reign of the Inca Huayna Capac, thousands of lives were swept 
away, supposedly from this malady; and it is related that a quarter of 
the army of Francisco Pizarro perished from it during the 16th century. 
In 1870 a severe outbreak of fever took place among the workmen build- 
ing the Central Railway between Lima and Oroya, and it is estimated 
that at least 7000 lives were lost in the verruga zones. At this time the 
complaint received the name of “ Oroya fever” although it appears that 
it was not contracted in Oroya itself. Coming to more recent times, in 
1906, out of a force of 2000 men employed in tunnel work for the Cen- 
tral Railway, 200 of them are known to have died of the disease. Pre- 
vious to 1885 there ensued some discussion as to whether Oroya fever and 
verruga were related to one another, or whether the latter was a distinct 
disease. On Aug. 27, 1885, Daniel Carrion, a medical student in Lima, 
attempted to solve this problem by vaccinating both his arms with blood 
from a verruga tumor. It is related that 23 days later he began to suf- 
fer from symptoms of Oroya fever, from which he died on Oct. 5. From 
this experiment the conclusion was drawn by Peruvian physicians that 
verruga and Oroya fever were only different stages of the same disease, 
and this is the opinion which has been practically universally held by 
them up to the present time. The disease had been said to be due toa 
number of different organisms, but its definite cause was not known at the 
time the expedition reached Peru and began its work. 

From the investigations of the present Harvard Commission carried 
on in Lima and a number of the mountain towns in the interior of Peru, 
it was shown that verruga peruviana and Oroya fever are two distinct 
diseases ; that the former is due to a virus which may be transmitted to 
animals by direct inoculation, and which produces definite lesions in 
them, while the latter is due to an organism parasitic in the red blood 
corpuscles, and sufficiently distinct from other parasites to be placed in a 
new genus. The organism of Oroya fever produces, in man, fever and one 
of the gravest forms of anzmia that is known, which frequently results 
fatally, while the virus of verruga peruviana gives rise to moderate fever, 
pains in the joints, and a nodular eruption on the skin which may persist 
for several months or even years. 

Uta is a chronic ulcerative disease which has existed in Peru since pre- 
historic times, and the lesions of which have been supposedly depicted 
upon the ancient huacos of the Incas. It has been stated by various 
authorities that the disease represented a form of syphilis, or one of 
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prehistoric leprosy, or a special form of lupus vulgaris. Its cause was 
formerly entirely unknown. From the investigations of the commission 
it was also shown that uta is due to a protozoon parasite of the genus 
Leishmania. The organism of this disease was also cultivated and ani- 
mals were successfully inoculated with it. 

In connection with the work of the Department of Tropical Medicine 
at Harvard University it may be stated that the Department will give 
instruction to physicians who are interested in tropical medicine, to those 
who desire to accept medical positions in the government sanitary service, 
or to practice in tropical countries, and to those who wish to carry on 
research work in connection with this subject. It not only is intended to 
carry on original investigations relating to tropical diseases in the labora- 
tories of the Department in Boston, but also to send expeditions to the 
tropics from time to time to study the important epidemic and endemic 
diseases which prevail there, when occasion shall arise, with a view to 
throwing further light upon the question of their prevention and suppres- 
sion. As soon as sufficient funds are secured, it also is intended to have a 
small hospital in connection with the Department, which will be entirely 
devoted to the treatment and study of individuals afflicted with tropical 
diseases. Patients who have contracted diseases in the tropics not infre- 
quently wander about the United States from hospital to hospital until per- 
haps by chance they may find some physician who has some knowledge of 
tropical medicine, and who is able correctly to diagnose and treat the case. 
However, in other instances these individuals may succumb to the disease 
before a correct diagnosis has been made, or the complaint may have be- 
come too chronic for treatment to effect a cure. Some of these patients 
seek advice from the institutions of tropical medicine at London, Liver- 
pool or Hamburg. It seems very unfortunate that a hospital devoted en- 
tirely to the purpose of their cure has not previously been established in one 
of the eastern seaports of the United States, and it is hoped that there 
will not be any further delay in securing funds for such an institution. 


hk. P. Strong. 


THE HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL AT SHANGHAI. 


The Graduates’ Magazine for June, 1911, published an article writ- 
ten by President Eliot, recounting the origin and development of a plan 
for creating at Shanghai a Medical School to be directed and manned 
chiefly by Harvard men. One object was to train Chinese to become 
physicians, surgeons, and public health officials, aiming thereby to im- 
prove sanitary conditions and to reduce disease and suffering. In terms 
of restraint characteristic of the writer, although exaggeration is hardly 
possible on this subject, the appalling prevalence of plague, cholera, and 
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other epidemics was portrayed, and the ignorance and universal neglect 
of sanitary precautions in China, to which so much suffering and sorrow 
are due, was convincingly depicted. The present writer has been a life- 
long witness of the ravages of disease in China — at Canton, at Foochow, 
at Tientsin, and elsewhere — most of it largely preventable by the spread 
of sanitary knowledge, —the more especially so in the case of a people 
so intelligent, sensible, and teachable as are the Chinese. 

President Eliot’s article did not fail to recognize the efforts of mission- 
ary doctors —- and they have been of unspeakable devotion and value — 
to alleviate the misery around them by such agencies as outpatient clinics, 
medical instruction, and hospitals. At the same time he pointed out the 
inadequacy of existing means for disseminating medical education among 
the Chinese. 

Not only is the training of natives in large numbers to be doctors for 
service throughout the country urgently to be desired ; but the scientific 
investigation of epidemics ought also to be carried on; Chinese teachers 
for the government’s new medical schools ought to be trained; and “a 
department in which instruction concerning Eastern Asiatic diseases 
should be offered,” ought to be established. 

The article I am citing pointed out the conditions favorable to the 
establishment of the proposed Medical School in Shanghai. Ii should 
now be added that these conditions have become within the last two 
years still more favorable than they were in the summer of 1911 when 
that article was written. The Revolution broke out suddenly in the 
autumn of that very year; and for the moment there arose the question 
whether to proceed at once with our project, or to await the issue of the 
contest. Two of the instructors in the new School had just arrived in 
Shanghai. Dr. Edwards, who had reached San Francisco on his way 
thither, telegraphed to the Executive Committee at Cambridge to ask 
whether he should continue his journey or await the issue of the Revolu- 
tion. He was instructed to go forward at once. Soon after his arrival, 
he found under the new régime a more cordial national attitude toward 
the School, and toward kindred philanthropic enterprises of foreign ori- 
gin, than had prevailed before. The forces of reform, of modern devel- 
opment, of Western ideas speedily gained control. Convincing testimony 
to the native appreciation of the new Medical School was afforded, before 
many months, in the alliance which was formed with the local institution 
known as the Chinese Red Cross Society’s Hospital and Medical School. 
The particulars of this alliance will be given below. 

The School was opened in March, 1912, in a building rented for 
the purpose in Seward Road. In the first term, which extended to the 
end of June, the only students were a class of 12 young Chinese then in 
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the third year of medical work, who were turned over to the School from 
St. John’s University (mission of the American Episcopal Church) under 
a special arrangement with that institution. For clinical instruction the 
School was given the facilities of the St. Luke’s Hospital and of the 
Shantung Road Hospital, — both well known in Shanghai. The Faculty 
comprised Martin R. Edwards, M.D., Harv., 1908, Dean; Albert M. 
Dunlap, M.D., Harv., 1910; Walter G. Hiltner, M.D., Harv., 1908; 
William J. C. Sharpe, M.D., Harv., 1908 ; Harold E. Eggers, M.D., Chi- 
cago Univ., 1909, and Henry S. Houghton, M.D., Johns Hopkins. Dr. 
Houghton, unlike his colleagues, was not sent out to China by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, but was engaged on the spot. He had already spent 
four years in China in the pursuit of his profession, and had made an 
excellent reputation besides having gained considerable knowledge of 
the Chinese language. 

President Eliot visited China in the spring of 1912, and was in 
Shanghai during part of the first term of the School. At the request 
of the Executive Committee in Cambridge, he selected from among the 
prominent residents — American, Chinese, and European —a group of 
gentlemen to constitute the Advisory Board, a local Committee whom 
the Executive Committee might consult from time to time concerning the 
affairs of the School. Such a Board was provided for in the bylaws of 
the Corporation. The gentlemen who joined the Board by Mr. Eliot’s 
invitation were: H. F. Merrill, ’°74, Commissioner of Chinese Maritime 
Customs, Chairman; Sir Haviland de Saumarez, Judge of H.B.M.’s 
Supreme Court; Chung Mun Yew, Director of the Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway ; Arthur Stanley, M.D., Director of Municipal Health Depart- 
ment, Shanghai; Y. C. Tong, Director of Chinese Telegraphs; Bishop 
F. R. Graves, American Protestant Episcopal Mission; Martin R. Ed- 
wards, M.D., Dean of the Harvard Medical School of China. At the 
present time this Board consists of the gentlemen above named with the 
exception of Mr. Merrill (absent from China) and Bishop Graves (re- 
signed), and with the addition of Dr. Wu Lien Teh of Tientsin, formerly 
President of the Mukden Plague Conference; J. A. Thomas, American 
Tobacco Company ; Fletcher S. Brockman, General Secretary Y.M.C.A. 
(absent); and Drs. Houghton, Eggers, and Dunlap of the School’s 
Faculty. The Advisory Board has from time to time given valuable as- 
sistance to the Executive Committee, especially in questions of internal 
policy, of sites for the contemplated School Hospital, and of codperative 
relations with the Chinese Red Cross Society. 

The nice operating facilities and aseptic hospital standards familiar 
to the present generation of surgeons were found to be wanting in 
Shanghai; and an application was made on behalf of our Medical School 
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for complete surgical control in St. Luke’s Hospital. The authorities of 
the Hospital, feeling that conditions there, though admitted to be not 
ideal, were yet relatively good, were disturbed by the request for full 
surgical control made on behalf of the School, and declined to accede to 
it. Our original relations with St. Luke’s Hospital consequently came to 
an end, although the class of medical students from St. John’s College 
continued, and still remain, with us, as had been originally agreed upon. 

The severance of relations with the Hospital upon whose clinical facili- 
ties we had depended, though at first crippling to the School, was destined 
to work to our advantage. The imperative necessity that we should have 
a hospital entirely our own became at once manifest. This necessity was 
emphasized by the sudden departure from our Faculty of the head of the 
surgical department, who, disappointed by the want of such essential 
operative conditions as he had expected to enjoy in the Shanghai hospitals, 
returned in August to the United States. 

Meanwhile, a situation had arisen in Shanghai which proved to be of 
great benefit to the Harvard Medical School. The Committee of the 
Chinese Red Cross Society entered into negotiations with Dr. Edwards, 
then Dean, for handing over their Hospital and Medical School to our 
Faculty for their use and for joint control, to serve as the home for 
the School for three years. It was a plan of amalgamation. The Faculty 
was to make full use of the Red Cross premises with its offices, lecture- 
rooms, laboratories, dormitory, and hospital, for receiving, housing, 
and teaching the students —all free of rental charge — with the condi- 
tion that they should take over two small classes of Red Cross students, 
and that the two European medical men, then under contract with the 
Red Cross Society, should be admitted to our Faculty. The Society was 
to continue to pay the salaries of these gentlemen; and, on the other 
hand, its students above referred to were to be taught by our Faculty 
free of cost. These terms when laid before the Executive Committee by 
Dr. Edwards, were accepted. The Seward Road premises, where the 
School began, were given up. The new arrangement provided the School 
with a spacious and, one might almost say, a permanent home. The insti- 
tution is situated in the open country close to the suburbs of the Foreign 
Settlement of Shanghai, and not three miles from the business centre. 
It is conveniently accessible by tram. The premises consist of a large two- 
storied brick building with verandahs of the type usual in the houses of 
Europeans at Shanghai. On the upper floor of the main building is a 
good hospital for first-class patients ; it is small, however, containing beds 
for only 20 persons. Besides the main building, there are also a dormitory 
of Chinese type for the students, and the usual offices for servants. It 
has recently been determined that a new dormitory large enough to 
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house 60 students is to be built, — the present dormitory to be thereupon 
converted into a hospital for Chinese patients. The area of the premises 
is something over two acres, and the property is worth not less than 
$70,000, U.S. currency. 

The second year of the School began in September, 1912. A new class 
was admitted consisting of twenty-one students, while the two groups 
taken over from the Red Cross and the group of St. John’s students (con- 
tinued from the previous term) constituted the second, third, and fourth- 
year classes respectively. The total enrolment was 40,— a number 
far from disappointing in a school of only six months’ existence. The 
School year ended last June with an enrolment of only 19, five students 
having been dismissed for misconduct, and others having failed. Ina 
few instances unsuccessful students were dropped to the class below. The 
Faculty has found it difficult to maintain a high standard without a free 
sacrifice of the less desirable and the unpromising students; and this 
is no doubt the right course to pursue. In time it may be expected that 
only students of the best quality and of full preparedness will attempt 
this School, and its degree will be correspondingly valued. 

In May last, the Red Cross Society, actuated probably by want of 
money, due to the unsettled state of Chinese trade and political affairs, 
entered into a contract more radical than its earlier three-year agree- 
ment of atwelve-month ago. By this contract the full control and use of 
the Red Cross School buildings and Hospital is transferred to the School 
essentially free of all conditions except that we should maintain the 
property in repair; this new agreement is to last five years, till May 1, 
1918. The School thus secures almost free of cost what will very likely 
furnish all the teaching, dormitory, and laboratory space required for 
several years to come. 

A hospital of our own, to be built near the School premises, of ap- 
proved modern type and possessed of the best appliances known to the 
medicine and surgery of the present day, is now our chief need. It has 
been shown above why such a need exists. Fortunately, President Eliot 
obtained from a generous friend of the Chinese, as yet anonymous, a sub- 
scription of $50,000 for the building. This money will be available early 
in 1914. Mr. Eliot has also obtained from Mr. Ernest B. Dane, ’92, a 
gift of $5000 for establishing a suitable room or rooms with the requisite 
instruments and apparatus for operative surgery. Our chief remaining 
wants are, first, the sum of from $25,000 to $30,000 for the purchase 
of three acres of land for the hospital, and for accommodating such school 
buildings as may be required in the future; and secondly, money for an 
out-patient clinic for the Chinese, somewhere in the thickly settled part 
of the Shanghai Settlement. 
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In the article of June, 1911, in this Magazine, it was said that legisla- 
tive contributions had been voted by the states of Oregon, Washington, 
and California, — these appropriations having been “ granted because of 
the great interest of the Pacific States in preventing the coming of cholera, 
plague, and other Oriental diseases from the Chinese ports to the Pacific 
ports.” The Executive Committee learned subsequently, however, that the 
facts had not been correctly known and reported. What has actually 
transpired is this: In 1911 the State of Washington made an appropri- 
ation for the above purpose, and selected Dr. Herbert E. Coe to go to 
China and to other parts of the Far East. Early in 1912 Dr. Coe took 
up his headquarters at Shanghai, where he had the use of the School’s 
resources, and where, under the supervision of the Dean, he taught in 
the School as Assistant Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health. Furthermore, he made such reports as were required by the 
Board of Health of the State of Washington. 

Dr. Coe’s investigations extended to Japan and the Philippines as well 
as to parts of the China coast. His reports embraced such subjects as 
“Quarantine Conditions in Japan”; “Sanitation and Public Health 
Measures in Shanghai” ; ‘ Transmissible Diseases in the Philippines ” ; 
“The Helminthiasis of China,” etc. These reports are to be published in 
the Annual Reports of the State Board of Health of Washington. After 
15 months in the East Dr. Coe returned to the United States, his com- 
mission under the legislative appropriation having expired. This appro- 
priation was $5000, of which money, it hardly need be said, no portion 
was given to the School. 

Recently, under an appropriation of $5000 annually by the legisla- 
ture of the State, action has been taken by the Oregon Board of Health 
similar to that taken in 1911 by the State of Washington. Dr. David N. 
Roberg has been selected and sent to China. His duties and his relation 
to the School will be similar to those of Dr. Coe, above described. 

Last October the School entered upon its new academic year (1913- 
14) with a staff of six professors and two instructors. The number of 
students in the entering class is not yet known here. The delay of the 
Dean in reporting this and some other matters is due to the recent insur- 
rection which occurred in the Province of Kiangsu last July, and con- 
tinued through August and into September. The fighting was severe in 
the immediate vicinity of Shanghai, and it extended to Chinkiang and 
Nanking. The members of the Faculty rendered medical services to 
many Chinese wounded, and our too small Red Cross Hospital was 
filled to overflowing with more than 100 patients suffering from gunshot 
wounds. No wonder that the Dean’s routine reports should have been 
delayed ! 
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Next January and for a few months thereafter, Dr. Edwards, now in 
Boston on leave of absence, is expected to engage in the task of present- 
ing the purposes and needs of the School to Harvard men generally and 
to other persons interested or likely to become interested in its aims and 
its work. This School, while no more devoted to religious propaganda 
than is the Harvard Medical School in Boston, is none the less a humane 
institution with a Christian purpose. On the other hand, it is not purely 
a “charity ”’ ; for every student pays for his tuition, as in many Occidental 
colleges and universities. It is fitting that Harvard men should join with 
enthusiasm in supporting and encouraging this enterprise. They will not 
stand alone in taking a generous interest in the welfare of the people of 
China. Missions for spreading the Christian faith and modern education 
have long been at work in that country; and now we behold the introduc- 
tion of such liberal educative agencies as the new University at Hong- 
Kong, the Yale Mission in the Province of Hunan, and the Chinese Chris- 
tian College at Canton. Others, lay and missionary, might equally well 
be mentioned. The Medical School of the University of Nanking, and 
the kindred institutions at Peking and at the capital of Sze-chuan are of 
this number. There is more than an ample field for them all. It is for us 
to aim to make the Harvard Medical School of China an institution which 
shall set and maintain the highest standards in medical education. To 
reach this end will indeed be a splendid achievement. 

E. B. Drew, 63. 


WHAT THE BOSTON HARVARD CLUB MEANS. 


ONE wishes to be conservative in an estimate of current events, but 
would not have conservatism cloud judgment or blur normal vision. It is 
not easy for a Harvard man bred in Boston, habituated to Bostonian en- 
vironment, schooled in the judicial moderation of thought and opinion 
which is both the virtue and the weakness of his kind, to appraise ade- 
quately the meaning of the growth and movement now emphatically evi- 
denced by the opening of the new house of the Harvard Club of Boston. 
What are the promises, the possibilities of the epoch unequivocally begun 
by the dedication of that Clubhouse to the uses of its members? The 
spaciousness, the dignity, the manifold apparatus of the Harvard Club 
house are manifest enough ; but these are all consistent with a mere nor- 
mal club life, of conventional and usual occupation and enjoyment. De- 
mand for such commonplaces cannot adequately account for the establish- 
ment of the Harvard House, nor will the mere satisfaction of such demand 
justify the enterprise visibly represented by it. 

Measured by the standard of years, the Harvard Club of Boston is a 
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sudden growth — some may have thought, ephemeral; but the mere 
physical aspect of the Clubhouse itself refutes such an estimate ; honor- 
able tradition seems native to its halls; but for the reminder of the in- 
scription over the door, one would easily assume that decades at least had 


passed since the foundations were laid. 

And, in truth, the foundations were laid time out of mind. Harvard 
herself has sown countless seeds of fellowship in a fertile soil — the 
hearts of her sons ; what wonder that here, where live some thousands of 
those sons, the Harvard spirit, the academic dreams of democratic frater- 
nity, should have found spontaneous and abundant expression ? Now that 
it has happened, we realize that Harvard men have been ready for their 
club and their clubhouse for years. Their community spirit has long lain 
unmanifested — a saturated solution of collective enthusiasm waiting only 
for some tiny disturbance of initiative to serve as a nucleus of crystalliza- 
tion ; the nucleus supplied, —their potential social energy became kinetic; 
with what results all may now behold. 

The doors of the Harvard Club look toward Cambridge, and open in- 
ward. In a steady column the young men leave Harvard year by year, 
and those of them who will may find a welcome from their predecessors, 
young and old, within those hospitable doors. While the House of the 
Harvard Club of Boston stands, no Harvard man whose life is clean need 
lack the cheer of comradeship ; the house will stand so long as Harvard 
men are comrades. 

The new Clubhouse, as it should be, will be primarily for the young- 
sters, in the same sense that Harvard University is primarily for young- 
sters to make sure they will grow into the right kind of oldsters by 
virtue of Harvard influences and ideals. But this by no means implies 
that the Clubhouse shall not have charms for the older men, chief of 
which should be the inestimable delight of contact with the young Har- 
vard men, of sharing their enthusiasms, of steadying their energies, of 
working or playing in team with them. ‘ Gaudeamus igitur, juvenes dum 
sumus”’ sings well with “juvenes quod fuimus”’; let the older Harvard 
men but mingle with their younger successors, and they will find a way 
to buy youth from them, in exchange for sympathy and counsel. 

The question — What will the Harvard Club of Boston do? — is diffi- 
cult to answer specifically ; there are too many urgent tendencies to 
allow one to guess accurately at the resultant. The truer question is, what 
may the Club not do in the way of enriching, enlivening and broadening 
the life of its members? Every tendency already manifested is toward 
team work of some kind, whether for hockey or lectures on social psychol- 
ogy, squash, or the study of 15th century illuminated missals ; every sane 
activity can find its place and opportunity in the Club. 
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The spirit of music will pervade the Clubhouse. Versatile, rich, power- 
ful, the splendid organ in Harvard Hall is an incomparable instrument 
of lofty emotional expression; an accompaniment which must be an in- 
spiration to the Alumni Chorus, and which should move every voice to 
sing. There is an old German saying : 


“ Wo Mann singt, da lass dich nieder ; 
Bise Menschen haben keine Lieder.”’ 


No “ Bése Menschen” could endure our Clubhouse for an hour, the genius 
of song is there, joyous, vigorous. 

We have sung “ Fair Harvard ” on many occasions and in many moods. 
Our academic hymn, rolling in grandeur from the Dane organ and peal- 
ing from a thousand emulous throats, evokes a new thrill, and bears a 
new, a dynamic, significance. 


Odin Roberts, ’86. 





OUR HALL OF FAME. 


A DOZEN years ago, when the Harvard Union was opened, a score or 
more of the oak panels of the wainscoting of the Living Room were 
carved with the names of distinguished Harvard men. The architects 
embellished each panel with a special design which was, or was not, as 
the case might be, appropriate to the subject. The cost of these panels, 
about $100 apiece, was borne by two benefactors. The desirability of 
having such memorials in the great hall where the largest number of 
undergraduates congregate, and where the graduates also meet on special 
occasions, struck everybody. 

The names first chosen could not, of course, embrace the entire roll of 
Harvard’s worthies ; they had been selected from the lists made by a 
small number of persons who represented a wide variety of tastes ; they 
were, so to speak, samples. The Trustees of the Union soon received 
suggestions of other names. Obvious omissions were pointed out ; cham- 
pions of less obvious candidates spoke up ; and sometimes a friend or rela- 
tive of an inconspicuous graduate would piously urge his claim. The 
Trustees concluded that it would be better to wait for a while, in order to 
see how the Union developed, and especially what appeared to be the 
wisest public opinion on this matter, before adopting any general rules. 
They did, however, agree that, ordinarily, ten years ought to elapse after 
a nominee’s death, before his name should be placed on the roll. 

Several years since a sub-committee of the Trustees was asked to report 
on this matter, and the pertinent parts of their report is quoted here. 
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“Three classes of persons may properly be commemorated by having 
their names inscribed on these panels : — 

“T. Public men of national distinction whose reputation survives them 
— including statesmen, diplomats, and army and navy officers. 

“TI. Intellectual leaders — including authors, artists, orators, preach- 
ers, inventors. 

“TIT. Men who have exerted marked and lasting influence as officers 
or teachers in the University. 

“ At present, 26 panels have been filled ; about 250 are blank, but this 
number would be increased if it were decided to use all the panels on 
the lowest row.” 

The sub-committee then suggested the following 32 names of alumni 
who have not yet been impaneled, but whose deserts will scarcely be 
questioned, if the selection is to be made broadly representative, with an 
eye to the historic development of the College, or of American arts and 
letters, or of national life. 


Group I, Public Men. 


Charles Francis Adams, 1825. George Downing, 1642. 
Robert C. Winthrop, 1828. Joseph Dudley, 1665. 

John Hancock, 1754. Jonathan Trumbull, 1759. 
Christopher Gore, 1776. Rutherford B. Hayes, / 1845. 
Caleb Cushing, 1817. W. F. Bartlett, 1862. 

Robert Gould Shaw, 1860. F. C. Barlow, 1855. 


Group IT, Intellectual Leaders. 


Wendell Phillips, 1831. 
Henry D. Thoreau, 1837. 
W. H. Prescott, 1814. 
Samuel F. Smith, 1829. 
John L. Motley, 1831. 


Theodore Parker, t 1836, 

illiam M. Hunt, 1844. 
Phillips Brooks, 1855. 
W. W. Story, 1838. 
John Fiske, 1863. 


Francis Parkman, 1844. 


Group IIT, College Worthies. 


Josiah Quincy, 1790. 
Henry Ware, 1785. 


Benjamin Waterhouse, fA 1786. 


George Ticknor, h 1814. 
Jared Sparks, 1815. 


C. C. Langdell, 1851. 
C. F. Dunbar, 1851. 
N.S. Shaler, s 1862. 


J. K. Paine, A 1869, 


Samuel Gilman, 1811. 


The following names have already been inscribed : — 


Henry Dunster. 

Cotton Mather, 1678. 
John Winthrop, 1732. 
Samuel Adams, 1740. 
James Otis, 1743. 

John Adams, 1755. 
Joseph Warren, 1759. 
Charles Bulfinch, 1781. 
J. Q. Adams, 1787. 


Washington Allston, 1800. 


N. Bowditch, h 1802. 


Edward Everett, 1811. 
George Bancroft, 1817. 
. W. Emerson, 1821. 

C. H. Davis, 1825. 
Benjamin Peirce, 1829. 

0. W. Holmes, 1829. 
Charles Sumner, 1830. 

J. R. Lowell, 1838. 

Asa Gray, A 1844. 

Louis Agassiz, h 1848. 

F, J. Child, 1846. 

H. W. Longfellow, h 1859. 
C. R. Lowell, 1854. 
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Of these 26 persons 2 belong to the 17th century, 10 to the 18th, and 
14 to the 19th. 

If the 32 names suggested as most eligible were accepted, there would 
remain over 200 panels available — a number which ought to suffice for 
the next 300 years— unless the blunder were made of cheapening fame 
by a too generous or promiscuous enrolment. And if we have allowed for 
the reasonable requirements of 300 years, we may rest content. 

The ten years’ limit needs no justification. It prevents the hasty 
enrolling of some candidate whose popularity is only transient; and it 
gives time for sober appraisal in the light of historical perspective. It 
ought to be remarked that the capacity in panels is estimated on the 
assumption that the wainscoting of the Living Room will not be over- 
crowded with paintings. A few portraits, as at present, add to the beauty 
of the room, and emphasize the fame of their subjects ; but to cover the 
walls with paintings would be regrettable. 

The problems now are what method shall be adopted for adding to the 
roll, and how shall new panels be paid for. It is certainly desirable that 
many of the existing gaps be filled ; otherwise visitors tothe Living Room 
will wonder why distinctions, apparently invidious, have been made. Major- 
General Francis Barlow was not less eminent as a soldier than was Rear- 
Admiral C. H. Davis as a sailor; Theodore Parker and Phillips Brooks 
live on with undiminished lustre in the small company of great American 
religious orators ; Motley, Prescott and Parkman, Ticknor and Fiske are 
still reckoned among the chief American historians ; Wendell Phillips as 
a political arouser challenges comparison with Sumner; we ought not to 
deny recognition to S. F. Smith, the author of “ America,” or to Samuel 
Gilman, the author of “ Fair Harvard’’; John Hancock as a national 
figure needs no advertising ; and Charles Francis Adams, as Minister to 
England during the Civil War, performed services for the Union of in- 
calculable importance. Similar valid reasons might be urged in behalf of 
the other names on the list, and of names which, though not included in 
it, deserve full consideration. 

As the Union has no surplus funds from which to pay for new panels, 
it has been suggested that in the case of the recent men, surviving class- 
mates or friends would gladly contribute the necessary sum; this would 
leave about 15 panels to be provided for in some other way, perhaps by 
the generosity of one or two benefactors. That the list, with such amend- 
ments or additions as were agreed upon, should be completed as soon as 
possible, is evident ; not only for the sake of adding to the interest of the 
Living Room, but of offering to those who frequent it a roll of the Har- 
vard worthies, from President Dunster down, who in each generation 
have deserved well of the College and of the country. 
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HOW STUDENTS PAY THEIR WAY. 


A COLLEGE to be great must appeal not merely to one more-or-less 
restricted class but to all classes. It should reach the boy in the far 
western town as well as the New Englander. It should draw its students 
from the ranks of rich and poor alike. To a poor man, however, par- 
ticularly if he comes from a distance, the question of expense is a serious 
one. Can he with ultimate advantage sacrifice the time necessary for a 
four years’ course, and if so can he earn money sufficient for his needs, 
and at the same time do justice to his academic work ? 

Aid from the Price Greenleaf fund and a limited number of scholar- 
ships founded by various Harvard Clubs are available to help promising 
men through the difficult first year. As the sums awarded to individuals, 
however, rarely exceed $200, it follows that even those students who re- 
ceive aid must supplement it by remunerative work during their spare 
hours. 

It was with a view to helping men of this kind that the Harvard 
Students’ Employment Office was founded. This office aims to help those 
students who are able and willing to help themselves, by assisting them 
to find work. It also endeavors to stimulate the demand for this work in 
and about Cambridge. Students who must depend largely upon their 
own efforts to pay their way fill out registration cards in the office, stat- 
ing fully their qualifications and their experience in different kinds of 
work. This work comprises, for instance, tutoring, stenography, draft- 
ing, literary or newspaper work, music, clerkship, salesmanship, play- 
ground work, and athletic coaching. It is the general policy of the office 
to recommend for positions men who, by their knowledge, ability, and 
personality, are best qualified to fill them, although there may be other 
men of less ability more in need. 

In the year 1911-12, 860 men applied for work. Of this number 451 
secured employment through the aid of the office and earned $80,542.67. 
The same students earned independently $27,169.21. The figures for the 
year 1912-13 are not yet complete owing to the delay on the part of the 
students in reporting their earnings. This report should show a decided 
increase over the preceding year, particularly in summer work. In the 
summer of 1912 the tutor-companion positions were 15 in number. In 
1913 they increased to 35. These 35 positions should have brought in 
approximately $10,000 — an average of over $285, for each man. 

There is a varying demand throughout the academic year for efficient 
tutors, typists, and stenographers. Such work, however, in almost all 
eases calls for trained men and hence is available for but a limited num- 
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ber of students. The above figures show that the office is not able to 
place more than half the students who make application. This is due not 
only to the small demand for part-time work, but also in no slight degree 
to lack of qualification in the men themselves, a lack which they, not un- 
naturally, do not always recognize. 

The office would prefer to secure for the students work suitable to the 
educated man, but as it is unable to do so in all cases, many have to 
content themselves with such forms of employment as gardening, waiting 
on table, doing chores, and the like. In the year 1911-12, 109 students 
were employed as waiters and 54 as choremen. 

One or two instances in detail may be of interest. A member of the 
present Senior class earns his room by caring for furnaces, his board by 
waiting on a club table of his classmates, and his tuition and other ex- 
penses by peddling aluminum ware during the summer. A youth from 
Denver arrived in Cambridge a year ago with less than $5 in his pocket, 
but with a strong determination to win a Harvard degree. As he was an 
experienced stenographer and a man of considerable ability, he was able 
through the aid of the office to secure a position which brought him his 
room, tuition and several hundred dollars. 

Newspaper work is an interesting and remunerative form of employ- 
ment, so much so that a Press Club has now been organized among the 
students. The report of the secretary of this club shows that over $5000 
was earned last year by its members. 

A Senior who has supported himself since he was 15 came to the office 
in June and asked for a loan of $15, stating that he had contracted to 
sell aluminum ware during the summer and needed this sum to pay his 
first week’s expenses. He returned in October and reported that he had 
earned a thousand dollars through his commissions. This man was, of 
course, a born salesman as well as a resourceful and intelligent worker. 

The University itself is able to employ a good many students in its 
various offices as clerks, proof-readers, library attendants, guides, and 
monitors. The Harvard Athletic Association, the Union, and many lesser 
organizations offer opportunities for remunerative part-time work. As 
nearly all these positions are filled through the aid of the Students’ Em- 
ployment Office, it is evident that the office is of convenience to the com- 
munity as well as of assistance to the students. 

The work by which many men earn their way through Harvard may 
often seem of a trivial and unimportant nature. It may seem a pity that 
a scholar of high rank should have to do tutoring or even chores to pay 
his board bill. Perhaps it is, but there is a good deal to be said on the 
other side. If a man has to work for his education he is more likely to 
see that he gets it, and he learns in the process self-reliance and the true 
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value of time and money. He learns too how very efficient he must be in 
order to compete with the professional tutor or even the professional 
choreman. This knowledge can be obtained only by experience. The man 
who has acquired it, however, though thus making the double effort of 
fulfilling the requirements for a degree and of supporting himself at the 
same time, goes out into the world well equipped for the serious duties of 
life. Morris Gray, Jr., 06. 





PRESIDENT LOWELL’S NEW BOOK.! 


NEITHER in education nor in government has President Lowell ever 
put much faith in formulas. Many of the best pages of his “ Government 
of England” are devoted to the task of showing how widely the spirit of 
British administration departs from the letter of the law, — how ancient 
formulas of government remain in broad view to mislead the uninitiated, 
while the real mainsprings of English democracy have to be sought far 
below the surface. What most astonished Englishmen in this work was 
the conclusiveness with which Mr. Lowell showed that many things, or- 
dinarily reckoned to be of no consequence whatever in promoting the 
efficiency of English government, were indeed of the utmost significance. 
Whether the Local Government Board was made up of one member ora 
half-dozen members had seemed to the average student of English ad- 
ministration to be a matter of mere detail, hardly worth remembering. 
But as an explanation of the efficiency with which this board performs 
its work, the fact that it is a one-man institution has made all the differ- 
ence in the world. 

Now it is in this same spirit that Mr. Lowell proceeds to examine, in 
his new book, some current formulas of American democracy. His task 
has been to throw aside the husk and find the kernel, —in truth a task 
that greatly needed to be performed. Men have been talking with great 
glibness in recent years of ‘government by public opinion,” yet none 
have hitherto paused to enquire whether all that passes under this spe- 
cious name is either truly public or real opinion. It is to an exegesis of 
these two words that the first 50 pages of the volume are devoted. Is the 
expressed desire of a majority a fair gauge of public opinion? What are 
the conditions essential to the formation of a genuine public sentiment ? 
What are the questions to which the influence of public opinion can or 
cannot, by way of solution, be reasonably applied ? These are some of 
the matters which the book undertakes to analyze in a dispassionate 

1 Public Opinion and Popular Government. By A. Lawrence Lowell, 77, President 


of Harvard University. American Citizen Series. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.25 net.) 
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spirit. What appears, of course, is what many thoughtful men have long 
since felt inclined to believe —that some of our current shibboleths of 
democracy have no sure basis in reason or fact whatever. 

To be a controlling factor in any sound system of government, public 
opinion must, moreover, have efficient agencies for transmitting itself into 
public action. The greatest of these agencies, and the one which we have 
chiefly used in this country, is the political party. The party has pro- 
vided a clearing-house of individual opinions; its politicians, as Mr. 
Lowell very aptly remarks, have been the brokers of American political 
life. “The function of the broker, moreover, is as needful for political 
as for commercial life, as proper and as honorable.” This defence of the 
professional politician may shock some strait-laced souls; but they will 
not omit to notice that there is also due condemnation for that particular 
brand of broker known as the boss, who, under color of formulating pub- 
lic opinion, plies his nefarious traffic in private benefits. No more con- 
cise elucidation of the true function of political parties in a democracy 
has been set before readers than that which this book contains. And 
some straight thinking along this line has been sorely in demand of late. 
With what simple faith have so many well-meaning but henheaded re- 
formers been telling us that the only way to get rid of potato bugs is to 
abolish potatoes, — that the only way to banish the boss is to get rid of 
parties and partyism! In an age when so much clotted nonsense is 
masquerading before us in the garb of political science, this sane discussion 
of the philosophy of party loyalty is as the shadow of a great rock ina 
weary land. All sound representative government is party government. 
The history of nations teaches no lesson more clearly. 

But there are many who feel that the customary channels of representa- 
tive government do not translate popular opinion into public action with 
adequate fidelity. To such the newer agencies of democracy, so termed, 
—the initiative, referendum and recall,—make a more or less com- 
pelling appeal. These institutions loom large on our present-day political 
horizon; there is no doubting their popularity among great bodies of 
American citizens, thoughtful or otherwise. Those who smugly imagine 
that this rising tide of direct democracy can be stemmed by words of 
sophistry or ridicule display a very misty sense of what is going on about 
them. Mr. Lowell has no such idea. That he appreciates the hold which 
the initiative and referendum have already gained on the public imagina- 
tion in this land is shown by the fact that nearly half his book is devoted 
tothem. Their merits and faults, indeed, form the main theme of the 
entire volume. The other chapters either lead up to this topic or deal 
with matters more or less closely allied. 

Neither the friends nor the foes of direct legislation can bid Mr. Lowell 
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welcome to their ranks upon the basis of what he has written in this 
book. He appears neither as an apostle of the new freedom nor as an in- 
trepid rear-guard of retreating paganism. Reading between the lines one 
can carry away the impression that a system of direct legislation will 
not, in his judgment, make good by half the claims of its aggressive 
sponsors. But men should not keep only a debit side to the ledger of 
their dealings with public institutions, and the author is frank to admit 
that “direct popular action on laws, when wisely and scientifically ap- 
plied, will prove highly useful in certain conditions of society.” With 
those who believe that majorities are always right there is no chance for 
argument on these matters; but when the Demos is permitted to assume 
the omniscience of Providence, we must expect its decisions to be quite 
as inscrutable. That they have been altogether inscrutable when applied 
to questions of public policy in some of our Western States, is amply 
shown by the tables included in the appendix of the book. 

Speaking of this appendix suggests mention of an outstanding trait of 
this volume, as it has been of all Mr. Lowell’s writing. That is the broad 
basis of historical investigation upon which the whole discussion rests. 
There is no safe way of interpreting the present but by bringing to bear 
upon the task the light of knowledge gained by a study of what has gone 
before. The political records of Switzerland and England as well as of 
America have therefore been carefully combed for everything that might 
explain the motives which guide men to their decisions on public questions, 
History and analysis are combined in a way which gives the entire dis- 
cussion an air of sound authority. 

Not the least interesting, and in some ways the most forceful, chapters 
of the book are those which deal with the relation of public opinion 
to expertness in government. Bismarck assured us, over a generation 
ago, that public opinion was his greatest hindrance to expertness in 
diplomacy ; in a certain sense it is the foe of specialized skill in any 
department of government. Yet skill we must have if our administration 
is to be efficient, so that efficiency and democracy (as a good many people 
have always interpreted the latter term) do not yoke well together. Mr. 
Lowell makes a vigorous and timely plea for the expert, especially in mu- 
nicipal administration. Yet he is no fanatic in matters of civil service re- 
form. Where such qualities as initiative, resourcefulness, good judgment 
and willingness to assume responsibility are the ones chiefly required of a 
public officer (as in the case of a department head), he is well enough 
versed in worldly wisdom to know that the ordinary civil service exami- 
nation is a very uncertain agency of selection. “Yet a democracy, like 
every other community, needs the best tools that it can find, and the ex- 
pert of high grade is the best living tool of modern civilization.” 
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The book will be widely read, for it is a clear-toned pronouncement 
on some very momentous questions. The style of writing, moreover, has 
both vigor and swing to it. There is a great deal of painstaking labor 
and — what is more to the point in these days of prodigious literary fe- 
cundity — a lot of careful reflection embodied in these 400 pages. One 
marvels how the author found time for it in the crowded hours of the 
last four years. W. B. Munro, p ’99. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE NEW YEAR. 


OnE of the most interesting experiments now in process in the Univer- 
sity is that which Prof. Greenough has inaugurated in “ English A ”’— 
“Reforming” the course in English literature and composition prescribed 
English A for Freshmen. This course, which is taken by approxi- 
mately 600 men, is divided for purposes of instruction into five large 
sections, and each large section is in turn divided into four small sections 
of 30 men each for class-room exercises. Of these 20 small sections, 9 
have been set apart as “ specialized ” sections, the men in each of these 
sections being grouped according to their other work in college. Thus 
there are four “ Government 1” sections, composed entirely of men who 
are taking Government 1; and similarly three “ Philosophy ” sections, 
one ‘“‘ History” section, and one “Classics” section. Without making 
the least attempt to teach these other subjects, the English A instructors 
try to correlate as far as possible the work in English with the work in 
the other courses. In assigning subjects for themes, and in prescribing 
reading, the aim is to take advantage of the fact that all the men in the 
section are studying history or philosophy, as the case may be, by assign- 
ing reading or composition bearing on this subject. The instructor in 
charge of the “history” section, for example, may assign portions of 
Bryce’s “Holy Roman Empire” to be studied as an example of exposi- 
tion ; or the instructor in charge of one of the “ government ” sections may 
assign as the subject for a “long theme” the initiative and referendum. 

In this way, it is hoped that the student may be impressed with the fact 
that the writing of clear, simple English is not an accomplishment to be 
practised only on special occasions, but rather a useful tool which he may 
employ in all his college work. If the experiment prove fruitful, the 
number of “ specialized ” sections will next year be increased ; but the in- 
structors in English A realize that it is as yet only an experiment, the 
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value of which can only be determined by results. The interest of the stu- 
dents in the “ specialized ” sections, and the hearty codperation which the 
other departments have given, would seem to augur well for its success. 

In this connection, it is pertinent to note that the Board of Overseers 
recently passed resolutions to the effect that in their opinion special at- 
tention should be given to the quality of English used, in all pisbiiinis 
subjects, by candidates for degrees, and candidates for ad- College 
mission. The matter was referred to the Faculty, and Mr. aaeies 
W. R. Castle, 00, was appointed to make a thorough investigation of 
the writing of English in entrance examinations, theses, and reports in 
Harvard College. It is a matter of common knowledge that under- 
graduates generally regard any insistence upon correct English in courses 
other than those in English composition as an impertinence; and it will 
therefore be a matter of great interest if the Faculty can devise some 
method of enforcing the demand that all written work shall conform to 
the standards of correct, simple and lucid writing. 

The discussion last year as to the reasons for the small number of 
Harvard graduates on the editorial board of the Law Review caused an 
unusual amount of interest in the elections to the board this 

. ops . ° Recapture 
year. It is gratifying to those who believed that the falling- of the Law 
off in Harvard’s representation on the board was not due 
to fundamental defects in the instruction in Harvard College to note 
that of the 15 editors elected this year 6 are Harvard men. Harvard 
thus supplies 40 per cent of the men elected, which must be recognized 
to be her full share. The only other college represented by more than 
one man in the fall elections is Princeton, which has 2 representatives. 
It is of interest, as an indication of the national character of the Law 
School, to note that the following institutions are represented by one man 
each: Brown University, Carleton College, University of Georgia, Col- 
gate University, Indiana University, Rutgers College, Union College, and 
Yale University. — Although Harvard has recaptured the Law Review, 
it is significant that of the five Sears prizes, awarded to those students in 
the Law School “ who shall have done the most brilliant work in their 
class during the year,” Harvard did not receive one. In this case, Yale 
University won first place, with two prize-winners, and the other institu- 
tions represented were Colgate University, Union College, and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

The outstanding feature of the registration figures, compiled for the 
27th day of the academic year, is the fact that the total number of stu- 
dents enrolled in all departments of the University continues University 
to increase. The total registration for 1912-13 was 4265, still growing 
and for 1913-14 it is 4354, showing an increase of 89. The number 
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of students in the College has increased by 44, the number in the Gradu- 
ate School of Applied Science by 5, the number in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences by 37, in the Business School by 6, in the Divinity 
School by 8, and in the Medical School by 23. The departments which 
show a loss as compared with last year’s enrolment are the Law School, 
where 45 fewer students are registered this year, and the Dental School, 
which has suffered a loss of 11. Of the figures for the College, the most 
interesting are those for the entering class. Last year there were 661 
Freshmen, while the number this year is 620, or 41 fewer. The signifi- 
cance of these figures was well pointed out by an editorial in the Crimson. 
Since the number of Freshmen has decreased in spite of the fact that a 
larger number applied for admission this year than last, it is obvious that 
either the average intelligence of those applying this year was lower than 
last year, or else the standard of admission has been slightly raised. That 
the latter is probably the case is shown by the fact that in 1912 the per- 
centage of those refused admission was 21, while this year it was 26. 
Had the same percentage been admitted this year as last, there would 
have been a marked increase in the number of Freshmen, instead of a 
slight decrease. It may not be out of place to point out that the decrease 
in the number of Freshmen, coming as it does after a year of extraordi- 
nary athletic achievement, drives one more nail into the coffin of the 
discredited theory that athletic success is a chief cause of large regis- 
tration. 

Rapid progress is being made on the various buildings now in process 
of erection at the University. The new Anderson Bridge was opened for 
on use on Oct. 18, less than a year from the day on which the 
Buildings work of demolishing the old wooden bridge was begun. 
The grateful appreciation of those attending the football games is marred 
only by the condition of Boylston Street, which can scarcely be described 
as less than disgraceful.—The new Widener Library has already ad- 
vanced sufficiently to give an excellent impression of the dignity and 
beauty which will characterize the completed building. The tunnel from 
Sever Hall to the Library, which will carry the steam-heating pipes from 
the boilers in the basement of Sever Hall, will have been completed when 
this number of the Magazine appears. The same pipes will later be used 
to conduct heat into Sever Hall, when the central heating plant has been 
installed. — The addition to the University Museum is nearly finished, 
and already the effect of the completed structure can easily be seen. 
The work on the high-tension laboratory and on the building for the 
department of music is also progressing satisfactorily. The improvements 
in the Fogg Museum will probably have been completed by Dec. 1.— 
Of particular interest is the announcement that several offers of large 
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| Oct. 22, | Oct. 23,| | Change 
1913. | 1912. | in 1913. 
Harvard College. | | 
Seniors . . ° . ° * ° . . P i ° - | 3866 | 396 | —30 
Juniors . . ° ° . . . . . . . . | 574 | 482 | 92 
Sophomores . ° ‘ e e e ‘ ° « | 22 | 659 —37 
Freshmen . . ° . . ° . . . 520 661 —41 
Specials . ° . ° ° . . . . . . ‘ ‘ 26 28 —2 
Unclassified . : ; ; 2 ¢ ‘ . ° ° ° ° 105 80 25 
Out of Course . . ° . . . . ° ‘ 37) — 37 
| 
Harvard College, Total . F | 2350 2306 | 44 
Graduate School of Applied Science. | 137 | 132 | 5 
| | 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Resident . ° . . . ° . . . . 455 | 425 
Non-Resident ° ° ° ‘ ° . ° ° . 34 27 7 
Graduate School, Total 489 452 | 37 
Graduate wee - ne aenaaaens | 
Second year . ‘ . ° ° ° . 32 | 11 21 
First year . . : . . . . : . . . 61 | 71 —10 
Special . . ‘ . . ° . . . . 20 25 —5 
Business School, Total . ° 113 107 6 
Divinity School. | 
Graduates F : : “ 2 - ‘ ° - . 15 | 16 —1 
Third year. es cee eo ke Ce 3 | 2 1 
Second year . ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° ° ° ° 3 | 4 ao | 
First year ts ee ee ee ee ee ee 3 | 4 —1 
a Fined = ete Os ae ar ae 3 | 3 
Andover . ° ° . ° ‘ ‘ : ° ° ‘ « ° 29 | 19 10 
DivinitySchool, intel CC tl CUCU | 56 | 48 | 8 
Law School. | | 
Graduates ‘ . . ° ;. ° a ie . ° ‘ ; 4 | 6; —2 
Third year. ‘. x < . . . . ° ° . ° 169 | 17% | —6 
Second year . ° ° e ° ° ° e ° ° * e 197 185 | 12 
First year ° e . . . . . ° . ° . . 261 285 | —24 
Special . : : ° . . . . . . . . . a. | 5 | —4 
Unclassified . . * . . ° ° ° ° 63 | 84 —21 
Law School, Total . P ‘ . . ° 695 | 740 | —45 
| | 
Medical School. | | 
Graduates ant 
Fourth year } . se os : aes z i8 | 63 15 
Third year ° ° ° . ° . e . ° ° 94 63 | 31 
Secon Lonel . . . . . . . . . . 67 73 —6 
First y ° ‘ F ° 2 . WT | 8 | —15 
Decks a Public Health , ‘ ‘ , ‘ ¥ ‘ i 3 —2 
Medical School, Total . ° . . ° e . 311 288 23 
Dental School. 
Third year. ° . ‘. - ‘ . ° . ° ° ° 58 65 —7 
Second year . ° ° ° ° ° . ° . ° e e 59 53 6 
First year . . ° . ° . . . ° . . . 84 71 13 
ee oe a’ we ee a es ee 2 3) —1 
Dental School, Total . . . «. . | 203 | 192 | —I1 
Grand Total in all Departments of the peared oe _— 
cliffe College and the Summer School ° 4354 | 4265 89 
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contributions for the new gymnasium have been received by the informal 
graduate committee in whose hands the campaign has hitherto rested. 
As soon as a regular committee shall have been appointed by President 
Lowell, it is expected that other contributions from graduates will be 
forthcoming, and the prospects for a new gymnasium will then assume 
definite form. Apparently, the initiative of the undergraduates in start- 
ing the campaign is to receive its due reward. 

Among the institutions which have entered into codperative relations 
with the Medical School is the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. Work has already begun on the new Angell Me- 
Angell Memo- ™orial Hospital in close proximity to the Dental School Build- 
rial Hospital ing, and arrangements have been made with the Medical 
School whereby the advice and assistance of the Harvard instructors will 
be available for the work of the hospital. The plans for the hospital are 
the result of careful study of the best European animal hospitals, and the 
thoroughly modern equipment which will be installed, together with the 
codperation of the experts in the Medical School, should make the hospi- 
tal not only efficient in curing individual animals but also in aiding the 
study of animal diseases — a branch of medicine that is being increasingly 
recognized as of great importance. It should be understood, however, 
that there will be no experimentation on the animals cared for by the 
hospital. 

In order to spread information with regard to the diseases of animals, 
a series of Sunday lectures at the Medical School has been arranged, run- 
ning from Oct. 5 to Dec. 21. These lectures, which will be given by men 
of the highest authority in their respective fields, were arranged by the 
Medical School authorities at the request of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. It is not without significance that such a society 
can join with a medical school in a common endeavor to relieve the suffer- 
ings of animals. It would seem to point the way to a saner and juster 
appreciation by the general public of the work of the medical schools. 

The petition of the Musical Clubs for a Western trip during the 
Christmas recess, to include many Western cities, such as Chicago, Detroit, 
No Western nnn reo has been seme hogs shee In 
Dt quence of this decision, no trip will be made during 

the Christmas recess as in the past few years. Whether 
this change in the policy of the Faculty is a permanent one, or whether it 
was felt that conditions this year made it unwise to grant a permission 
which may be granted again in the near future, remains to be seen. In 
any event, it is not likely that the refusal of the Faculty will prove seri- 
ously detrimental either to the men in the Musical Clubs or to the various 
Harvard Clubs they had hoped to visit. 
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The annual report of the directors of the Harvard Codperative Society 
for 1912-13 shows that the past year has been one of the most successful 
in the Society’s history. The total business done by the So- Codperative’s 
ciety in 1912-13 was $418,774.19, which, when compared — 
with the total for the year 1911-12, $393,121.19, shows an 
increase of $25,653. This increase in business has been spread through 
all the various departments, and is significant of a general growth in the 
business of the Society. The profits for the past year were $80,106.97, 
which allowed the society to distribute $19,443.03 in dividends, the 
largest sum ever so distributed. The directors last year purchased a 
tract of land, of about 4500 square feet, immediately behind the Society’s 
store, on which they plan to erect a large addition. Plans for a new front, 
conforming architecturally to the new Brattle Building are also under 
consideration. It is hoped that the alterations may be made during the 
coming spring and summer, so as to have the new plant ready for the 
opening of the college in the fall of 1914. 

On Monday evening, Oct. 20, a reception was held in the Union for 
the victorious baseball team of last year. It has been customary for the 
graduates to lead in recognizing the achievements of college iia 
teams. But this time the initiative was taken by the under- the Baseball 
graduates. Congratulatory speeches were made by L. A. — 
Frothingham, ’93, Dr. E. H. Nichols, ’86, and by Dean Briggs. Captain 
D. J. P. Wingate, 14, and Coach Sexton, also spoke briefly. It was 


peculiarly fitting that the team which defeated one of the best nines 
that Yale has ever known should have received this mark of special 
recognition. 

The exchange professor from Germany is this year Prof. Ernst von 
Dobschiitz, Professor of the New Testament at the University of Halle. 
The representative of France is Prof. Fernand Balden- 
sperger, Professor of Comparative Literature at the Uni- Professors and 


versity of Paris. In addition to the German and French — 


exchange professors, there is this year at Harvard a professor of Japanese 
life and thought, Dr. Masaharu Anesaki, Professor of the Science of Re- 
ligion in the University of Tokyo. — At the Episcopal Theological School, 
Dr. Kirsopp Lake, Professor of New Testament in the University of 
Leyden, is giving instruction which has been opened to students in the 
Harvard Divinity School. — Single lectures, or very brief series of lectures, 
have recently been delivered by the following visitors to the University : 
Dr. John Howland, for many years a missionary at Guadalajara, Mexico; 
Maitre Fernand Labori, the renowned French barrister, whom President 
Lowell introduced as “the head of the French bar”; Dr. Alois Riehl, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Berlin, and Rev. George A. 
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Barrow, p 05. Mr. R. F. A. Hoernlé, of Durham University, is lecturing 
in the Philosophical Department. 

To the visitor unfamiliar with the social service work carried on by 
the students at the University, it must come with something of a shock 
Social Service ‘© learn the great scope of this work. The Social Service 
Activity report for 1912-13 showed that 347 men last year had regu- 
lar weekly appointments, teaching night-classes, leading boys’ clubs, and 
doing other work of similar nature. Of the men engaged in this work, 
the majority are Sophomores and Freshmen, due in part to the increase of 
duties as the undergraduate course progresses, and also doubtless in part 
to slackening interest in the work itself. One of the most fruitful fields 
of social service in which college students can engage is represented 
by the Prospect Union, which this year offers instruction in over 60 
courses, elementary, intermediate, and advanced. The corps of 36 in- 
structors is made up almost entirely of students from the College and 
the Law School. Another activity in which the Law School students 
assume the leading part is the Harvard Legal Aid Bureau. The work 
of the Bureau will this year be considerably broadened, the students in 
charge of cases entering court on simple matters, under cover of an 
anomaly in the Massachusetts statutes which exactly fits the case of the 
Bureau. 

Mark A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87, of Boston, has been appointed editor of 
the Harvard Bulletin, to succeed the late Prof. J. H. Gardiner, ’85. 
Miscellaneous Lr. Howe has been associated with the editorial staff of the 
and Personal §=©Atl/antic Monthly and the Youth’s Companion, and is the 
author or editor of many volumes, the latest of which is the “ Letters of 
Charles Eliot Norton.” — On Nov. 3 the Castle Square Theatre, in Boston, 
gave the first production of a play by J. F. Ballard and E. C. Ranck, 
formerly special students in Prof. Baker’s course on the technique of the 
drama, entitled “ We, the People.” The play was well received. — On 
Nov. 1, the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools met in the New Lecture Hall. President Lowell delivered an 
address on the “ Measurement of efficiency in College.” Prof. Ernest C. 
Moore, of the department of education, was elected president of the 
Association for 1913-14. — Prof. G. C. Whipple, Gordon McKay Pro- 
fessor of Sanitary Engineering, and Asst. Prof. James Ford, of the Social 
Ethics Department, have been appointed by Mayor Barry of Cambridge 
as members of the newly organized Cambridge Sanitary Commission. — 
Prof, C. W. Killam, of the School of Architecture, has been appointed by 
Gov. Foss as a member of the commission to investigate the building 
regulations now in force in this Commonwealth. — Prof. Albert Sauveur 
has been awarded the Elliott Cresson Gold Medal by the Franklin Insti- 
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tute of Philadelphia, in recognition of his contributions to the science of 
metallography. — The 1916 “ Red Book” committee recently presented 
its final report to the class, showing a net profit of $465.90. This sum 
will enable the class to enter upon its Sophomore year with a treasury 
fund unusual in college history. — Prof. G. F. Moore, h ’06, has been 
appointed Ingersoll Lecturer on Immortality for the year 1913-14. — 
Harvard provides four of the Lowell Institute lecturers, this year, as fol- 
lows: Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64, of the department of philosophy ; Assoc. 
Prof. W. R. Spalding, ’87, of the department of music; Prof. Roscoe 
Pound, of the Law School; and the Hon. Bertrand Russell, M.A., 
F.R.S., of Trinity College, Cambridge, who will lecture at Harvard 
during the second half year. 

H. A. Yeomans, ’00, has been appointed assistant dean of Harvard 
College, to succeed W. R. Castle, 00, resigned.— F. W. Palfrey, ’98, 
has been appointed Secretary of the Faculty of Medicine. — a 
W. C. Howe, m ’98, has been appointed secretary of the Registrations, 
Graduate School of Medicine. — W. E. Rappard has re- — 
signed as assistant professor of economics. — Reid Hunt has been ap- 
pointed professor of pharmacology. — J. H. McCollom, m ’69, has been 
made professor of contagious diseases, emeritus. — J. H. Arnold, h ’02, 
has been appointed librarian of the Law School, emeritus. — C.T. Brues 
has been promoted to an assistant professorship in economic entomol- 
ogy. — A. V. Kidder has been appointed associate curator of archaeology 
in the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology. — 
W. C. Fisher has been appointed lecturer on economics. 

F. M. Eliot, ’11. 
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CORPORATION RECORDS. Whereupon it was Voted that the Presi- 


dent and Fellows desire to express their 


Meeting of Sept. 23, 1913. 


The following letter was read: 


Boston, June 18, 1913. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, Esq., 
President of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
My dear Mr. Lowell: 

On behalf of the Class of 1888, which is this 
year celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
I have the honor of handing you herewith a 
check amounting to one hundred thousand 
dollars, a gift from the Class as an evidence of 
its affection and loyalty to the College. 

Very truly yours, 
C. F. Apams, 2p. 


gratitude to the Class of 1888 for their 
generous and welcome gift and that the 
Class of 1888 Fund be established in 
the records and accounts of the Uni- 
versity. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: — 

From the estate of Augustus L. Revere, 
$22,237.77 in accordance with the following 
clause in his will: 


“Eighth: ... Twenty thousand dollars 
to ‘Harvard University’ . . . to be known as 
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the ‘Revere Family Memorial Fund.’ The 
principal of said fund to be kept invested by 
Harvard University, in good securities and the 
income applied to the purchase of books, 
plaster casts or such other works of art as may 
be considered advisable for the purposes of 
the School of Architecture; or such income or 
any part of the same may be applied, at the 
discretion of the Faculty, in the assistance of 
needy students in the School of Architecture, 
while taking such courses.” 

From the estate of George S. Hyde $50,000, 
“to be held in trust, the income thereof to be 
used for the benefit of the Medical School in 
whatever way may seem best to the Corpora- 
tion.” 

From the Trustees under the will of Miss 
Harriet N. Lowell, $8000, the fifth and sixth 
annual payments on account of her bequest, 
to be divided equally between surgical pathol- 
ogy in the Medical School and surgery and sur- 
gical pathology in the Dental School. 

From the estate of James L. Whitney 
$21.12 in accordance with the twelfth clause 
in his will, for the benefit of the Whitney Li- 
brary in the Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology. 

From various contributors, $1415 in mem- 
ory of John Hays Gardiner, the income to be 
spent for books of permanent value, preference 
being given to books on Burma, the history 
and art of war, the history and literature of 
England in the seventeenth century, and the 
history and literature of New England and 
Pennsylvania; and with the desire that a book- 
plate to cost not less than $75 and not more 
than $125, be designed and engraved for these 
books, the cost of the plate to be charged to 
the principal of the fund. And it was Voted 
that this memorial be gratefully accepted and 
that the thanks of the President and Fellows 
be sent to each contributor. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of a let- 
ter enclosing the following extract of the will 
of Mehitable C. C. Wilson, late of Cambridge: 
— “Article Fourth: I give and bequeath .. . 
9. To the said President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College five thousand (5000) dollars to 
create a fund to be known as the ‘Davies 
Wilson Fund’ of which the income only is to 
be expended as said Corporation may direct. 
Said Fund shall be kept as a distinct fund 
upon the books of said College, but may be in- 
‘vested with the general investments of said 
College.’’ And it was Voted that the President 
and Fellows will gratefully accept this bequest 
on the terms stated in the above Article. 

Voted that the President and Fellows desire 
to express their gratitude to the following per- 
sons for their generous gifts: 

To Miss Harriet O. Cruft for her additional 
gift of $15,000 for the Cruft Memorial Build- 
ing. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$5000 to be added to the Endowment Fund of 
the Cancer Hospital. 

To the Society for Promoting Theological 
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Education for their gift of $2631.12 for the 
purchase of books for the Library of the Divin- 
ity School and for the administration of said 
Library. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gifts amounting to $1200 towards the expenses 
of the Observatory of Harvard University on 
account of the Draper Memorial. 

To Mr. Andrew W. Preston for his gift of 
$2000 on account of his offer of $2000 a year 
for five years for furthering the study of the 
economic resources of South America in ac- 
cordance with a letter from the Dean of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
to Mr. Preston dated April 16, 1909, and Mr. 
Preston’s reply thereto dated April 20, 1909. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$1027.62 for the Cancer Commission of Har- 
vard University. 

To an anonymous friend for the additional 
gifts of $4000,to Mr. David Pingree of $500 
and to Mrs. William H. Forbes of $500 towards 
the improvements at the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Edward W. Forbes of $100, to an 
anonymous friend of $900 and to Mrs. Ken- 
neth G. T. Webster of $50 towards the pur- 
chase of Gandhara Heads for the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture for their gift 
of $625, the fourth quarterly payment for the 
year 1912-13 on account of their annual gift 
of $2500 to the Arnold Arboretum in accord- 
ance with their offer of May 26, 1911. 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $410 to 
cover the deficit in the School for Social 
Workers for the year 1912-13. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1175 
towards salaries in the department of Physics 
for 1913-14. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Nichols for the 
gift of $500 for the fifth and final payment 
on account of their offer of $500 a year for five 
years towards the maintenance of the School 
for Social Workers. 

To Professor Edward C. Pickering for his 
gift of $408.33 for present use at the Observa- 
tory. 

To Messrs. Storey and Putnam, Trustees, 
for the gift of $200 for a certain salary. 

To Dr. William N. Bullard for his gift of 
$200 for the department of Neuropathology. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of 
$500, her fifth payment on account of her offer 
of $1000 a year for five years, in memory of 
her father, Charles Elliott Perkins, for the pur- 
chase of books and materials bearing on the 
history and development of that part of Amer- 
ica which lies beyond the Alleghanies. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $300 
to be used for the expenses of the Harvard 
Commission on Western History. 

To ananonymous friend for the gift of $500 
for present use at the Botanical Museum. 

To Mr. Charles W. Hubbard for his gift of 
$250 for the purchase of the reflectoscope for 
the department of Education. 
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To Mr. Frederick Adams Woods for his gift 
of $400 for the Adams Woods Fellowship for 
the study of the investigation of the influence 
of personalities on government. 

To the following Harvard Clubs for their 
gifts for Scholarships: 

Of San Francisco for the gift of $100, the 
final payment for 1912-13. 

Of Michigan for the gift of $50 on account 
of the Scholarship for 1912-13. 

Of the Associated Harvard Clubs for the 
gift of $1800 to be used for the benefit of cer- 
tain students in Harvard University during 
1913-14: 

Of Boston for the gift of $1000 for five 
scholarships for the year 1913-14. 

Of Connecticut for the gitt of $100, the first 
payment on account of the scholarship for the 
year 1913-14. 

Of Delaware for the gift of $300 for the 
Scholarship for the year 1913-14. 

Of Santa Barbara for the gift of $150 for the 
Scholarship for 1913-14. 

Of Somerville for the gift of $100 for the 
Scholarship for 1913-14. 

Of San Francisco for the gift of $200, the 
first instalment for the Scholarship for 1913- 
14 


Of Newburyport for the gift of $150 for the 
Scholarship for the year 1913-14. 

Of Hawaii for the gift of $200 for a Scholar- 
ship at the Medical School for the y ear 1913-14. 

Of Lynn for the gift of $50, the first instal- 
ment for the Scholarship for 1913-14. 

Of Fitchburg for the gift of $206.50 for the 
Scholarship for the year 1913-14. 

Of Long Island for the gift of $400 for two 
Scholarships for the year 1913-14. 

Of Lowell for the gift of $150 for the Schol- 
arship for the year 1913-14. 

Of Kansas City for the gift of $150 for the 
Scholarship for the year 1913-14. 

To Dr. J. Ewing Mears for his gift of $225 
for the James Ewing Mears, M.D., Scholar- 
ship for the year 1913-14. 

To the Japan Society for the gift of $100 
for the Prize for 1912-13. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 
to increase the Susan Anthony Potter Prizes 
awarded in 1912-13. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $300 
to provide for an additional Whiting Fellow- 
ship for 1913-14. 

To Mr. Clarence L. Hay for his gift of 
$277.07 for the purchase of a Russian Ethno- 
logical Journal for the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Charles F. Brooks for his unre- 
stricted gift of $427 for the Blue Hill Observa- 
tory. 

To the Thayer Club Association of the Law 
School for the gift of $200 for the purchase of 
South American Law Books. 

To Mr. Alexander Cochrane for his gift of 
$500 for the purchase of English historical 
tracts. 

To Mr. Horace E. Ware for his gift of $100 
for the purchase of books on Constitutional 
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Representative Government, and to Mr. 
Thomas Barbour for his gift of $10.20 for 
books on Oceania for the College Library. 

To Mr. Henry L. Higginson for his gift of 
$100 for expenses in connection with trans- 
portation of Harvard students to the summer 
camp at Gettysburg. 

To Mr. Arch W. Shaw for his additional gift 
of $200 towards the ‘‘Shaw Fund for Business 
Research.” 

To Mr. Edward L. Stone for his gift of $100 
towards the Printing Course in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To the ‘Society of Friends of the Fogg Art 
Museum” for gifts amounting to $75.10 for the 
general purposes of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mrs. James D. Barney for her gift of 
$50 for the general purposes of the department 
of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To Mr. Edward Wigglesworth for his gift 
of $27.50 for the department of Geology. 

To Professor Raphael Pumpelly for his gift 
of $50 and to Mr. Quincy A. Shaw of $100 
towards the cost of equipping the department 
of Economic Geology. 

To Messrs. Frederick S. Mead, Abbot L. 
Mills, William Phillips and George Wiggles- 
worth for their gifts of $200 each for publica- 
tions by the department of Government. 

To Messrs. Robert A. Jackson, Grant 
Walker, and Frederick P. Fish, for their gifts 
of $100 each, to Messrs. C. A. Coffin of $250 
and Moses Williams of $50, towards complet- 
ing the equipment of the T. Jefferson Coolidge 
Memorial Laboratory. 

To Mr. W. E. C. Eustis for his gift of $100 
towards the equipment of the department of 
Mining Geology. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her addi- 
tional gifts to the Blue Hill Meteorological 
Observatory. 

To Dr. Charles S. Minot for his gift to the 
department of Anatomy of a large collection 
of micro-photographic apparatus presented to 
him by the University of Jena. 

To Dr. William S. Bigelow for his gift to 
the Gray Herbarium of a marble bust of his 
grandfather, Dr. Jacob Bigelow. 

To Mr. Emile F. Williams for his gift to 
the Gray Herbarium of about 14,000 sheets 
of specimens. 

To Miss Jeanne Lawson for her gift of a 
memorial tablet of Gustavus Goward, of the 
Class of 1869. 

Towards the addition to the Peabody Mu- 
seum: To Miss Mary L. Ware of $25,000, Mr. 
Louis A. Shaw of $500 additional, Mr. John 
B. Stetson, Jr., of $500, Mr. Charles P. Bow- 
ditch of $5000, Mr. Quincy A. Shaw of $1000 
and Mrs. John C. Phillips of $100. 


The President reported the death of 
Assistant Librarian W. H. Tillinghast 
which occurred on the 22d ultimo in the 
59th year of his age. 
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The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 
September 1, 1913: John Hildreth Mc- 
Collom as Professor of Contagious Dis- 
eases; William Emmanuel Rappard, as 
Assistant Professor of Economics; Wil- 
liam Richard Castle, Jr., as Assistant 
Dean of Harvard College; Charles A. 
Joerger, as Assistant in Mechanical En- 
gineering; Lucius M. Bristol, as Assist- 
ant in Social Ethics; Norreys Jephson 
O’Conor, as Assistant in English; Sam- 
uel T. Orton, as Instructor in Neuro- 
pathology; Thomas E. Caulfield, as Fel- 
low in Ophthalmology. From Oct. 1, 
1913. Channing Frothingham, Jr., as 
Secretary of the Faculty of Medicine. 

Voted to make the following changes 
of titles: A. A. Howard, from Fellow to 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics; F. B. 
Talbot, from Assistant to Clinical In- 
structor in Pediatrics; J. H. Young, 
from Fellow to Assistant in Pediatrics; 
H. F. Keever, from Fellow to Assistant 
in Pediatrics. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1913: 

Proctor. W. Henry Preston. 

Assistants. Charles Barth Hoffman, 
in Electrical Engineering; Hermann 
Franklin Arens, in Social Ethics; Brad- 
ley Merritt Patten, in Zodlogy; Lewis 
Wendell Hackett, in the History of Sci- 
ence; Oscar William Haussermann and 
George Herbert McCaffrey, in Govern- 
ment; Harry Rudolph Tosdal, in Eco- 
nomics; Dexter Perkins, in Govern- 
ment; LeRoi Goddard Grandon and 
Walter Clark Howe, in Surgery. 

Austin Teaching Fellows. Harold Du- 
fur Fish, in Zodlogy; Alfred Clarence 
Redfield, and Leslie Brainerd Arey, in 
Zodlogy; Lawrence Turner Fairhall, in 
Chemistry. 

Research Fellows. Max Ernest Lem- 
bert and Thorbergur Thorvaldson, in 
Chemistry. 





[ December, 


Teaching Fellow. John Gaston Ma- 
teer, in Physiology. 

Fellows. Theodore Williams Ely, 
Harold Adams Gale, and William Wes- 
cott Howell, in Pediatrics. 

Charles Follen Folsom Teaching Fel- 
low. Mark Frederick Boyd, in Hygiene. 

Instructors. Archibald Thompson 
Davison, Jr., in Music; Curtis Worth 
Chenoweth, in Public Speaking; Roger 
Adams, in Chemistry; Merl Ruskin 
Wolfard, in Mechanical Engineering. 

Lecturers. Charles Howard Walker, 
on Fine Arts; Bancroft Gherardi Davis, 
on Mining; Lucius Ward Bannister, on 
Water Rights; Louis Adams Frothing- 
ham, on State and City Government in 
Massachusetts; Arthur Truman Saf- 
ford, on Hydraulic Engineering. 

Organist and Choirmaster. Archibald 
Thompson Davison, Jr. 

Superintendent of the Reading of the 
Business School. Augustus Francis 
Crowley. 

Graduate School of Medicine. Assist- 
ants. Cleaveland Floyd, in Medicine; 
Henry Burt Stevens, William Liebman, 
and Harold Beckles Chandler, in 
Ophthalmology; David Newton Blakely, 
in Life Insurance. 

Fellows. John Hammond Blodgett, 
in Laryngology and Otology; Albert 
Warren Stearns, in Psychiatry; Clifford 
Vlack Walker, in Ophthalmology. 

Instructors. Rockwell Augustus Cof- 
fin, in Laryngology and Otology; Harry 
Fairbanks Hartwell, in Surgical Path- 
ology; Townsend William Thorndike, in 
Dermatology. 

Lecturers. James Gregory Mumford, 
on Surgery; Francis Joseph Keany, on 
Dermatology. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Admin- 
istrative Boards for the year 1913-14; 
and it was Voted to appoint them: 

Harvard College. Byron Satterlee 
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Hurlbut, Dean; Robert Wheeler Will- 
son, Charles Pomeroy Parker, Robert 
DeCourcy Ward, George Henry Chase, 
Chester Noyes Greenough, Henry Aaron 
Yeomans. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Charles Homer Haskins, Dean; Edward 
Laurens Mark, George Foot Moore, 
Benjamin Osgood Peirce, Herbert Weir 
Smyth, George Lyman Kittredge, Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner, Elmer Peter 
Kohler, Reginald Aldworth Daly, John 
Albrecht Walz, Ralph Barton Perry. 

Medical School. Edward Hickling 
Bradford, Dean; Harold Clarence Ernst, 
Algernon Coolidge, Jr., Milton Joseph 
Rosenau, Frank Burr Mallory, Harvey 
Cushing, Robert Battey Greenough, 
Henry Asbury Christian, John Lewis Bre- 
mer, John Warren, John Bapst Blake. 

Graduate School of Medicine. Horace 
David Arnold, Dean; Edward Hickling 
Bradford, Harold Clarence Ernst, Al- 
gernon Coolidge, Jr., Walter Clark 
Howe. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments from Sept. 1, 1913: Henry Aaron 
Yeomans, Assistant Dean of Harvard 
College; Thomas Franklin Currier, 
Assistant Librarian of the College Li- 
brary; Roger Pierce, Secretary of the 
Harvard Commission on Western His- 
tory; Vincent Robert Yapp, Assistant 
in the College Library. From Oct. 1, 
1913. Francis Winslow Palfrey, Secre- 
tary of the Faculty of Medicine; Wal- 
ter Clark Howe, Secretary of the Gradu- 
ate School of Medicine. 

Voted to appoint Jeffrey Richardson 
Brackett, Instructor in Social Ethics 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1913. 

Voted to appoint the following Assis- 
tant Professors for five years from Sept. 
1, 1913: Charles Thomas Brues, of Eco- 
nomic Entomology; John George Jack, 
of Dendrology; Worth Hale, of Pharma- 
cology. 


Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Engineering, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1913: whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Hector James Hughes was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Story Professor of Law to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1913: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Edward Henry 
Warren was elected. 

Voted to appoint John Hildreth Mc- 
Collom Professor of Contagious Dis- 
eases Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1913. 

Voted to appoint John Himes Arnold 
Librarian of the Law School, Emeritus, 
from Sept. 1, 1913. 

Voted that Professor Clifford H. 
Moore be appointed the Professor from 
Harvard University for the second half 
of the year 1913-14 under the inter- 
change agreement between Harvard 
University and the Western Colleges. 

Voted that Harry Waldo Norris from 
Grinnell College be appointed to give 
instruction in zodlogy during the year 
1913-14 in accordance with the agree- 
ment with Western Colleges. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, for 
the first half of the academic year 1913- 
14 to Professor Leo Wiener in accord- 
ance with the rules established by this 
Board May 31, 1880. 

The election of Charles Francis 
Adams, 2d, and John Richardson, Jr., 
as members of the Board of Trustees 
of the Harvard Union to serve for three 
years from Commencement Day, 1913, 
having been duly certified to the Board, 
it was Voted to confirm said election. 


Meeting of Sept. 29, 1913. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$600 for the Central American Fellowship for 
1913-14. 
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To Mr. Reginald C. Robbins for his gift of 
$200 for the Philosophical Library in Emerson 
Hall 


To the Committee to Visit the Department 
of the Classics for the gift of $300 for two spe- 
cial University Scholarships for 1913-14. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsyl- 
vania for the gift of $900 for four scholarships 
for the year 1913-14. 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for 
the gift of $90, the first instalment’ for the 
scholarship for the year 1913-14. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1918: Edward J. Whittaker, as Assis- 
tant in Geology; Herman Sharlit, as 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Physiology. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 
1913: 

Assistants: Carl Wallace Miller, in 
Mathematics; George Malcolm Ste- 
phenson, in History; Burton Edward 
Hughes and Lawrence Shaw Mayo, in 
History; Ygnacio S. Bonillas, in Geol- 
ogy; Charles Franklin Brooks, in Mete- 
orology. 

Law School Advisers: H. H. Bundy, 
A. M. Cristy, J. J. Daniels, C. P. Fran- 
chot, G. K. Gardner, H. F. Goodrich, 
J.S. Miller, H. E. Riddell. 

Medical School: John Bryant, Assist- 
ant in Anatomy; James Howard Brown, 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Compara- 
tive Pathology; Henry Chase Marble, 
Alumni Assistant in Surgery. 

Instructor: Charles Austin Hobbs, in 
Mathematics. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board for University Ex- 
tension for 1913-14, and it was Voted 
to appoint them: James Hardy Ropes, 
Dean; Paul Henry Hanus, Clifford 
Herschel Moore, Kenneth Grant Tre- 
mayne Webster, George Washington 
Pierce, Hector James Hughes, William 
Bennett Munro, Ernest Carroll Moore, 
William Allan Neilson. 

Voted to appoint Morris Gray, Jr., 
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Secretary for Employment for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1913. 

Voted to appoint Joseph Wright, Su- 
perintendent of the Library of the Bu- 
reau for Research in Municipal Govern- 
ment for one year from Sept. 1, 1913. 


Meeting of Oct. 20, 1918. 


The Treasurer reported the following re- 
ceipts and the same were gratefully accepted: 

From the estate of Mehitable C. C. Wilson 
of $4320 being 80 per cent of her unrestricted 
bequest, with interest, to establish the 
“Davies Wilson Fund.” 

From the executors of the will of Lydia Au- 
gusta Barnard of $10,000, the balance due on 
her legacy of $60,000, to establish the ‘‘ James 
and Augusta Barnard Law Fund.” 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$10,107.39, being contributions, with interest, 
to the maintenance of the Professorship of 
Japanese Literature and Life, and it was Voted 
that these gifts be gratefully accepted, and 
that the thanks of the President and Fellows 
be sent to each contributor. 

Voted that the President and Fellows desire 
to express their gratitude to the following per- 
sons for their generous gifts: 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for his gift of $5000, 
the final payment for assistance and research 
work in the department of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his 
gift of $1375 for the purchase of books on 
French and German history, etc. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$1000 for the expenses of research work in the 
department of Government. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of 
$900 on account of her gifts for the Blue Hill 
Meteorological Observatory. 

To Mr. Alfred T. White for his gift of 
$416.67 for immediate use in the department 
of Social Ethics. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towardsthe expenses at the Observ- 
atory of Harvard University on account of- 
the Draper Memorial. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $300 
for a certain salary in the Medical School for 
1913-14. 

To Messrs. J. Templeman Coolidge, Jr., 
Francis R. Allen, Charles A. Coolidge and R. 
Clipston Sturgis of $200 each, and Charles K. 
Cummings of $100 towards a certain salary. 

To the following Harvard Clubs for Schol- 
arships for the year 1913-14: 

Of Chicago for the gitt of $600 for two 
Scholarships of $300 each. 

Of Maryland for the gift of $250 for a Schol- 
arship in the Law School. 

Of Minnesota for the gift of $175, the first 
instalment. 
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Of St. Louis for the gift of $150, the first 
instalment. 

Of Syracuse for the gift of $250. 

Of Washington for the gift of $125, the first 
instalment. 

Of Worcester for the gift of $100, the first 
instalment. 

Of Seattle for the gift of $300 for 1912-13. 

To Mr. Gardiner M. Lane for his gift of 
$150 toward paying a certain salary. 

Tor anonymous gifts, amounting to $250 
to be used asa special fundjto be expended, 
subject to the approval of Dean Bradford, for 
equipment for the laboratory of Physiological 
Optics at the Medical School. 

To the Lady Sybil M. Cutting for her gift 
of $25 towards the John Hays Gardiner Me- 
morial Fund. 

To a member of the “Society of Friends 
of the Fogg Art Museum” for the gift of $25 
towards the general purposes of the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To Professor Bliss Perry for his gift of $10 
which will be used towards the expenses at 
Appleton Chapel. 

To Mr. Appleton Morgan for his gift of a 
portrait of Abner Morgan of the Class of 1773. 

To Mr. C. H. W. Foster for his gift of $100 
towards completing the permanent equipment 
of the T. Jefferson Coolidge Memorial Labora- 
tory. 

To the Prince Regent of Braunschweig and 
the Braunschweig Government for the gift of 
a copy of the Bronze Lion erected by Duke 
Henry the Lion in 1166 in front of his castle 
at Braunschweig, as a token of his territorial 
sovereignty won from Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa. 

To Dr. James J. Minot for his gift of three 
old silver spoons, formerly belonging to the 
College. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1913: Proctors: L. H. Chenoweth, A. 
H. Cole, F. M. Eliot, A. Gregg, S. C. 
Kelton, L. W. Stampley, T. McCall, Jr., 
R. A. Newhall, W. W. Cook. 

Assistants: W. O. McIntire, Floyd 
H. Allport and Victor V. Anderson, in 
Philosophy; Byron W. Grimes, in 
Chemistry. 

Instructor: Rivers Keith Hicks, in 
Romance Languages. 

Lecturer: Frederick E. Olmsted, on 


Forestry. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1913: 
Proctors: O. C. Brewer, C. S. Collier, 
R. H. George, O. W. Haussermann, T. 





R. Kendall, R. T. Lafferty, B. Morrison, 
J. B. Munn, K. Lorenz, A. M. Rodgers, 
W. L. Ustick, D. B. Van Dusen, R. S. 
Wilkins. 

Assistants: Chester Alden McLain in 
Government; Edwin Otto Tabor, and 
John Bovingdon, in Public Speaking; 
Frederic Ernest Richter, Louis August 
Rufener, and Marion O’Kellie McKay, 
in Economics; Hugh Dalby Hite, in In- 
dustrial Organization; Ernst Hermann 
Paul Crossmann, in German; Jesse 
Lunt Bullock, Olus Jesse Stewart, James 
Hallett Hodges, Tenney Lombard Da- 
vis, Elmore Theodore Cohen, William 
Ward Davies, Aram Hovhannes Kha- 
chadoorian, in Chemistry; Charles Ar- 
thur Coburn, in Psychology; Edwin 
William Friend, in Philosophy; Albert 
Alphonso Wood Ghoreyeb, and John 
Edward Dwyer, in Pathology; Francis 
Browne Grinnell, in Preventive Medi- 
cine and Hygiene. 

Austin Teaching Fellow: Walter Leslie 
Mendenhall, in Physiology. 

Dental School. Assistants: Charles 
Boardman Burnham, Leon Julius Law- 
ton, Charles Kingsley Field, and Fred 
Wilde Allen, in Operative Dentistry; 
Ubert Clifton Russell, Abner Beale 
Packard, and Albert Herder, in Pros- 
thetic Dentistry; Kurt Hermann Thoma, 
in Anesthesia. 

Dental School Instructors: Albert 
Benton Jewell, Edward Melville Quinby, 
Albert Ira Mackintosh, Timothy Otis 
Loveland, and Ernest Herbert Caswell, 
in Operative Dentistry; Frank LeRoy 
Eames, in Prosthetic Dentistry, Nor- 
man Beverly Nesbett, in Porcelain 
Work; Walter Curtis Miner, in Ortho- 
dontia. 

Voted that the title of Lewis Wendell 
Hackett be changed from Assistant to 
Instructor in Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene. 

Voted to appoint Alfred Vincent Kid- 
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der, Associate Curator of Archeology 
from Sept. 1, 1913. 

Voted to appoint George Foot Moore, 
Ingersoll Lecturer on the Immortality 
of Man, for the year 1913-14. 

Voted to appoint Willard Clark Fisher, 
Lecturer on Economics for the year 
1913-14. 

Voted to appoint William Richard 
Castle, Jr., to investigate the writing 
of English in Entrance Examinations 
and in Examinations, Theses and Re- 
ports in Harvard College. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to 
Professor William A. Neilson for the 
second half of the year 1914-15, in 
accordance with the rules established 
by this Board, May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to 
Professor Herbert Weir Smyth for the 
year 1914-15 in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Under vote of February 8,1904, gifts amount- 
ing to $60 were received for current expenses 
at the Gray Herbarium. 

Under vote of December 30, 1912, gifts 
amounting to $250 were received towards in- 
creasing the income of the Arnold Arboretum. 

Under vote of November 25, 1912, gifts 
amounting to $13,435 were received towards 
establishing an Endowment Fund for the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 
Under vote of January 8, 1912, gifts amount- 


ing to $1850 were received towards the Main- 
tenance Fund for the new Music Building. 


OVERSEERS’ MINUTES. 


Annual Meeting, Sept. 29, 1913. 
At University Hall, Cambridge. 


The following 21 members were pre- 
sent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Amen, Boyden, 
Delano, Frothingham, Grant, Higgin- 
son, Lamont, Marvin, Meyer, Palmer, 
Rand, Richardson, Sexton, Shattuck, 
Swayze, Thayer, Warren, Wiggles- 
worth, Williams. 


Overseers’ Records. 


[ December, 


Mr. Rand, on behalf of the Committee 
on Elections, reported that the following 
persons had been duly chosen at the 
Election on last Commencement Day as 
members of the Board of Overseers: For 
the term of six years. George Herbert 
Palmer, of Cambridge, 1010 votes; Wil- 
liam Roscoe Thayer, of Cambridge, 922 
votes; Frederick Cheever Shattuck, of 
Boston, 788 votes; Langdon Parker 
Marvin, of New York, 771 votes; Fred- 
erick Perry Fish of Brookline, 750 votes. 
For the term of four years. Harlan Page 
Amen, of Exeter, N.H., 697 votes: — 
and the Board voted to accept said re- 
port, and the foregoing persons were 
duly declared to be members of the 
Board of Overseers. 

The Board proceeded to the election 
of a President for the ensuing year, and 
ballots having been given in, it appeared 
that John D. Long had received 20 bal- 
lots, being a majority of those cast, and 
he was declared elected. 

The Board proceeded to the election 
of a Secretary of the Board for the term 
of three years, and ballots having been 
given in, it appeared that Winthrop H. 
Wade had received 21 ballots, being all 
that were cast, and he was declared 
elected. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of June 9, 1913, electing Reid Hunt 
Professor of Pharmacology to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1913, was taken from the 
table, and the Board voted to consent to 
this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of September 23, 1913, appoint- 
ing members of various Administrative 
Boards of Harvard College for the year 
1913-14, and the Board voted to consent 
thereto. 

Several appointments were consented 
to. 
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Stated Meeting, Oct. 13, 1913. 


At University Hall, Cambridge. 





The following 16 members were pre- 
sent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Amen, Boyden, C. 
W. Eliot, Fish, Frothingham, Gordon, 
Grant, Higginson, Marvin, Richardson, 
Sexton, Shattuck, Thayer, Williams. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of September 23, 1913, electing 
Edward Henry Warren, Story Professor 
of Law to serve from Sept. 1, 1913; Hec- 
tor James Hughes, Associate Professor 
of Civil Engineering to serve from Sept. 
1, 1913, were taken from the table, and 
the Board voted to consent to these votes. 

Mr. Williams, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, presented’ the list of 
Visiting and other committees of the 
Board for the academic year of 1913-14, 
and after debate thereon, the Board 
voted to accept and to approve said list, 
and said list was ordered to be printed. 

The Board further voted that the 
Executive Committee be authorized to 
make such changes in and additions to 

\ the foregoing committees as may be nec- 
essary, OF aS may seem to it advisable, 
reporting the same, when made, to this 
Board for their approval at the next 
meeting following such action. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


THE OBSERVATORY. 


International Meetings of Astronomers 
in Germany. 


Two international astronomical so- 
cieties held meetings in Germany during 
the summer just passed. The first of 
these, The International Union for Co- 
operation in Solar Research, usually 
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called The Solar Union, held its sessions 
at Bonn, which were immediately fol- 
lowed by those of the Astronomische 
Gesellschaft at Hamburg. The former 
society generally holds triennial, the 
latter, biennial, meetings. Socially as 
well as scientifically these meetings were 
eminently successful. Banquets, recep- 
tions, and excursions occupied all the 
time which was not needed for the re- 
ports of committees, papers, and discus- 
sions of a scientific nature. At Bonn, 
delegates were present from Germany, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, 
United States, Russia, Austria, France, 
Italy, Spain, Norway, Holland, Den- 
mark, and Belgium. The United States 
was represented by about 20 astrono- 
mers and physicists, three of whom, in- 
cluding the Director, were from the Har- 
vard Observatory. 

The Solar Union was established in 
1904, largely through the efforts of Prof. 
George E. Hale. As its name implies, 
its object was to promote codperation 
in Solar research. Later, it was found 
difficult to restrict its activities to the 
Sun alone. At the meeting of 1910, on 
Mt. Wilson, it was voted to extend the 
field of the Union’s investigations to in- 
clude stellar problems, and a committee 
was appointed “On the Classification of 
Stellar Spectra.” This Committee is 
still the only one which is chiefly con- 
cerned with the stellar system. The 
Union is formed of the leading scientific 
societies of the world, each of which ap- 
points a Committee which represents it 
at the Session of the Society. The work 
of the Union is carried on by Commit- 
tees, which are appointed in different 
lines of research. At the present time 
these are seven in number: — 

1. On Standards of Wave-Lengths, 

2. On the Measurement of Solar Ra- 
diation, 

8. On Solar Atmosphere, 
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4. On the Investigation of the Spec- 
tra of Sun-Spots, 

5. On the Organization of Eclipse 
Observations, 

6. On the Determination of the Solar 
Rotation by means of the Displacement 
of Lines, 

7. On the Classification of Stellar 
Spectra. 

Reports were made by all these Com- 
mittees. The first six are chiefly engaged 
in Solar research. At the Bonn meeting, 
the Seventh Committee proposed the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were adopted 
by the Union: ‘‘That the Committee on 
the Classification of Stellar Spectra 
be asked to secure by codperation the 
material necessary for the establishment 
of a system that can be recommended 
for permanent and universal adoption; 
and, That pending the establishment of 
such a system the use of the Draper 
Classification be recommended in the 
form described in Volume 56, page 66, 
of the Annals of the Harvard College 
Observatory; except that hereafter in 
accurate classification, a zero be added 
to letters not followed by other numerals, 
and that the absence of any numeral 
be taken to indicate only a rough classi- 
fication.” 

This practical acceptance by an inter- 
national body of the Harvard classifica- 
tion of spectra is exteremely gratifying, 
especially when taken in connection 
with the acceptance, by an international 
committee at an earlier meeting of an- 
other society, of the Harvard scale of 
photographic magnitudes, and the gen- 
eral acceptance by a large part of the 
astronomical world of the Harvard Scale 
of visual magnitudes. 

At Hamburg the Astronomische Ge- 
sellschaft was celebrating the 50th anni- 
versary of the founding of the society. 
Altogether the most extensive piece of 
work undertaken by the Gesellschaft 


has been the formation of the zones 
giving accurate star positions. These 
zones were assigned to different obser- 
vatories, and two of these have been 
completed by the Harvard Observatory. 
A conviction is now growing among as- 
tronomers that in the future the deter- 
mination of accurate positions with the 
Meridian Circle will be confined to the 
brighter stars and that the positions of 
stars fainter than perhaps the eighth 
magnitude can be better done by pho- 
tographic means. 

Reports were made on variable stars, 
comets, and parallaxes. Short papers 
were read on a variety of subjects in- 
cluding one by the writer on “Globu- 
lar Clusters.” A paper by Rosenberg 
caused wide interest. It described the 
use of the photo-electric cell for the pho- 
tometry of variable stars. With this 
photometer he was able to obtain mea- 
surements of the brightness of a star, 
of which the probable error of a single 
determination did not exceed 0.002 of 
a magnitude. Other observers have 
also obtained similar results. If such re- 
sults can be obtained in general, it may 
lead to remarkable developments in the 
study of variable stars. 

An interesting feature of the meeting 
at Hamburg was a visit to the new State 
Observatory at Bergedorf, about 15 
miles from the city. The State of Ham- 
burg with the aid of private generosity 
has here built and equipped a new ob- 
servatory, which has been provided 
with buildings and instruments of the 
best modern construction. The world 
will expect corresponding contributions 
to our astronomical knowledge. 

The next meeting of the Solar Union 
will be held at Rome in 1916, that of the 
Astronomische Gesellschaft, at St. Pe- 
tersburg in 1914, on account of the total 
Solar Eclipse of Aug. 21, 1914, which is 
visible in Russia. 
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Aside from these two international 
gatherings, the Director of the Harvard 
Observatory and his party were given 
a cordial and appreciative welcome by 
the Royal Astronomical Society, and 
the British Astronomical Association, in 
England, by the Potsdam Observatory, 
near Berlin, and at other astronomical 


centres. 
S. I. Bailey, p ’88. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
DEAN COES. 


Mary Coes was born in Worcester, 
March 24, 1861. Her early education 
she got first at the public schools of Wor- 
cester, afterward at Oread Collegiate 
Institute in the same city. She traveled 
abroad, lived for a time in the South, 
came back to Worcester, and, through 
the influence of Miss Abby Leach, now 
Professor Leach of Vassar College, pre- 
pared herself at the Worcester High 
School for the Harvard Annex, now 
Radcliffe College. She took the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in 1887, and, in. the 
following year, entered the office of 
Radcliffe College as assistant to Mr. 
Arthur Gilman, at that time the Secre- 
tary and principal executive officer. In 
1897 she received the degree of Master of 
Arts for work in History and English. 
Meantime she had held various college 
offices. She became Assistant Secretary 
in 1890, Secretary in 1894, Associate 
nominated by the Alumnae in 1894, 
permanent Associate in 1904, Secretary 
to the Council in 1903, Member of the 
Council in 1906. On the resignation of 
Miss Irwin, she became Acting Dean, 
and after one year in that capacity, she 
was made Dean in June, 1910. She died 
on Aug. 16, 1913. All her property, ex- 
cept for a few small personal bequests, 
she bequeathed to Radcliffe College. 
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Outside of Radcliffe College she held 
many offices: 

Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
(National Body): Fourth Vice-Presi- 
dent, 1911-13; Member of Committee 
on Finance and Publication, 1901-02; 
Representative of Radcliffe College 
on Membership Committee 1903-13; 
Chairman of Committee on Corporate 
Membership, 1904-07; Chairman of 
Committee on the Quarter Centennial, 
1907; Chairman of Committee on 
Collegiate Administration, 1908-13; 
Member of Committee on Economic 
Efficiency of College Women, 1908-09; 
Member of Committee on Vocational 
Opportunities, 1909-13; Chairman of 
Committee to elect a General Secretary, 
1911-12; Member of Committee on 
Reorganization, 1911-12; Chairman of 
Committee on Recognition of Colleges, 
1918. Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
(Boston Branch): President, 1898-1900; 
Chairman of Education Committee, 
1909-11. College Club, Boston: Direc- 
tor, 1896-98; Vice-President, 1898-99; 
President, 1902-04. Naples Table Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Laboratory 
Research by Women: President, 1912- 
18. Radcliffe Alumnae Association: 
Secretary and Treasurer, 1887-93; Presi- 
dent, 1905-08. Women’s Education As- 
sociation, Boston: Member of Commit- 
tee on Collegiate Education and Fellow- 
ships, 1899-1913; Member of Execu- 
tive Committee, 1912-13. Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Massachusetts Civil 
Service Reform Association: Member of 
Executive Committee, 1901-11. Wo- 
men’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
Boston: Member of Board of Govern- 
ment, 1906-13. 

She was a member of the following 
associations: American Historical Asso- 
ciation; American Folk Lore Society; 
Archeological Institute of America; 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae; 
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Cambridge Historical Society; Cam- 
bridge Public School Association; Col- 
lege Club, Boston; College Settlements 
Association; Drama League of Boston; 
Harvard Teachers’ Association; Mass. 
Society for the University Education 
of women; New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools; 
Oread Collegiate Institute Association; 
Private School Association, Boston; 
Radcliffe Alumnae Association; Rad- 
cliffe Musical Association; Radcliffe 
Union; Woman’s Education Associa» 
tion; Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. 
Civil Service Reform Association; Wo- 
men’s City Clubof Boston; Women’s Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union, Boston; 
Women’s University Club, New York. 

Miss Coes brought to the office of 
Dean long training, intimate acquain- 
tance with the College, and complete 
devotion to it. Having few near rela- 
tives she was freer than most persons to 
give her entire strength to her college 
work. As Dean, she occupied Greenleaf 
House, in the Greenleaf estate which be- 
longs to the College, and made that 
house important in the lives of students 
and instructors. She was the willing and 
wise counselor of students, and the gen- 
erous friend of all who came near her. 
Her sympathy, though wide and quick, 
never allowed her to lower, whether in 
herself or in the students, her standard of 
right. All her work was prompt and 
thorough. Though a natural leader, she 
never assumed leadership unless the 
good of the College demanded it; and 
until the last years of her life many per- 
sons never found her out. From the 
first, however, students had turned to 
her naturally and inevitably for help, 
and among college women in America 
no one held a more enviable place. In 
all the associations to which she be- 
longed she was a quiet and constantly 
growing power, trusted by everybody, 


because her judgment was sound and her 
every motive beyond suspicion. 
Though her life seemed closely con- 
fined to her college duties, her personal 
friendships were many, and warm, and 
constant. Few, women or men, will be 
so widely missed, or so deeply mourned. 
L. B. R. Briggs, ’75. 


ACADEMIC 

Ata meeting of the Associates of Rad- 
cliffe College on Oct. 15, Caroline L. 
Humphrey, ’98, was appointed Acting 
Dean; she has been an Associate since 
1904. Sarah M. Dean, ’95, was elected 
Associate for a term of 3 years from 
1918, on the nomination of the Alumnae; 
she has been president of the Radcliffe 
Alumnae Association, and is now head 
assistant in the Brearley School, New 
York. 

Morning prayers for 1913-14 are in 
charge of six clergymen, each of whom 
has one service a week: Rev. Prescott 
Evarts, Rev. W. W. Fenn, Rev. George 
Hodges, Rev. A. P. Fitch, Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, and Rev. J. H. Ropes. By 
vote of the Council an appropriation has 
been made for a choir of ten students to 
lead the singing at morning prayers. In 
1913-14 the Choral Society, which has 
over 100 members, is drilled for the first 
time by both Dr. A. T. Davison, Jr., 
and Mrs. Gallison, and is to be trained 
for concerts in which both Harvard and 
Radcliffe students may take part. 15 
students selected from the Choral So- 
ciety take part in the musical services 
held under the direction of Dr. Davison 
in the Shepard Memorial Church, the 
third Sunday of every month for 6 
months. They will sing chiefly the clas- 
sic unaccompanied church music of the 
16th and 17th centuries, and also selec- 
tions from the best church music of all 
nations, particularly from the modern 
American composers. 
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The report of the Librarian for the 
year 1912-13 shows that the total num- 
ber of bound volumes in the library is 
31,511, and that the circulation in 1912- 
13 was 28,136 —an increase of more 
than 2200 over 1911-12. 78 former stu- 
dents not registered for courses at the 
College availed themselves of the priv- 
ilege of drawing out non-reserved books, 
subject to recall if needed by the stu- 
dents. About 600 books have been re- 
ceived from the estate of Miss Coes. 
Grace A. Croff, A.B., ’08, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the library for 1913- 
14. 

James and Augusta Barnard Hall, 
the fourth hall of residence, was opened 
for occupancy Sept. 20. It is named for 
Mr. and Mrs. Barnard, by the wish of 
Mrs. Lydia Augusta Barnard, whose 
bequest of $75,000 made possible the 
construction of the building. It stands 
at right angles to Bertram Hall, facing 
the field, in the Shepard and Walker 
Streets enclosure. It has two main en- 
trances, a large library, and two smaller 
reception rooms on the first floor, and, 
like the other halls except Bertram Hall, 
provides a single room for each student. 
In the library are to be placed a 
portrait of Mrs. Barnard and her sister, 
painted by John Alexander, a grand 
piano, library table, two bas-reliefs and 
three bronzes, all of which were originally 
in Mrs. Barnard’s library in her house. in 
Milton, and were presented to the Col- 
lege by her heirs. Messrs. Kilham and 
Hopkins were the architects, and Miss 
B. M. Coleman superintended the fur- 
nishing of the hall. All but a few of the 
54 rooms are occupied. Each Sunday 
evening at 7 o'clock a short service is 
held in the library of the hall under the 
auspices of the Radcliffe Guild, in which 
all the students may take part. Miss 
Gilman, the mistress of Sarah Whitman 
Hall, has been leading the services. Miss 


J. B. Gerard, a graduate of Simmons 
College in the course in institutional 
management, has been appointed assis- 
tant to Miss R. C. Hill in charge of the 
lunch-room. In spite of the fact that 
there is an additional hall of residence, 
the number of students who make use 
of the lunch-room this fall is larger than 
ever before. 

Thenumber registered for the Gymna- 
sium for the year 1913-14 is 264. The 
season opened with field sports, which 
are required of all students who join 
the gymnasium. As the new hockey 
field was not ready for use it was decided 
to substitute outdoor basket ball for 
hockey. Tennis, as usual, was the most 
popular sport. The gymnasium opened 
for regular work on Nov. 3 with classes 
in Swedish gymnastics, «esthetic and 
folk-dancing, fencing, gymnastic games 
and basket ball. 

By vote of the Council on Oct. 6, as- 
sistants in the Harvard College Library 
who are Radcliffe graduates may take 
courses in Radcliffe without payment of 
tuition fee, and assistants who are not 
Radcliffe graduates may take such 
courses at “‘teachers’ rates,”’ namely $15 
for each course. This vote does not ap- 
ply to courses in Harvard, open to Rad- 
cliffe students. 

Pres. Briggs, in his address to the stu- 
dents on registration day, announced 
that the National Council of Phi Beta 
Kappa has, by a unanimous vote, granted 
the petition of Radcliffe for a chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa, which will be known 
as the Iota chapter of Massachusetts, 
and will be organized by the petitioners. 

The first meeting of the Radcliffe 
Guild on Oct. 3 was a memorial meeting 
to Miss Coes. It was attended by al- 
most the entire undergraduate body. 
The service included the singing of 
hymns by the students, and of an an- 
them by the Radcliffe Choral Society, 
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scripture reading and prayer by Dean 
Hodges, and addresses by Dean Hodges 
and Pres. Briggs. The Guild has ar- 
ranged a series of meetings on alternate 
Friday afternoons, to which all college 
girls, whether members of the Guild or 
not, and graduates are invited. 

The registration on Nov. 1 of 564 stu- 
dents, is the largest in the history of the 
College at the corresponding time in the 
year. There are 75 graduate students, of 
whom 26 are Radcliffe graduates, 10 
are graduates of other colleges who have 
studied in Radcliffe in a former year, 
and 39 are new students. 8 are gradu- 
ates of Wellesley College, 9 of Smith, 5 
of Bryn Mawr, 3 of Mount Holyoke 
College, and 6 of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, 2 each of Boston, Chicago, and 
Cornell Universities, and of Vassar and 
Wilson Colleges. The others, no two of 
whom are graduates of the same col- 
lege, represent 3 colleges and universi- 
ties in New England and the Middle 
States, 2 in the South, 2 in the Middle 
West, 2 in the Far West, and 2 in Can- 
ada. 

The results of the final examinations 
in 1913 are given in the following table: 


Admitted 
Admitted“clear’’ Rejected 
June 81 64 6 
Sept. 31 16 4 
112 80 10 


Total rejected 10 
Candidates in June 
who did not reappear 
in September 10 
132* 
*One student counted twice. 


The new plan of admission was tried 
by 59 candidates in June and in Septem- 
ber, 52 of whom passed. Of the 6 candi- 
dates who were rejected by this plan in 
June, one completed her examinations 
in September under the old plan. 
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Of the 122 students admitted to the 
Freshman class in June and September, 
1913, 95 presented themselves for regis- 
tration in September. To these were 
added 3 admitted in 1912, making a 
total of 98 in the Freshman class. 84 
come from Massachusetts, 2 from New 
Hampshire, 3 from New York, and 1 
each from Arizona, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, and Vermont. 
76 were prepared by public schools, and 
22 by private schools and academies. 
18 of the class are Congregationalists, 
16 are Unitarians, 15 Episcopalians, and 
the others represent 9 denominations. 

A comparison of the class of 1914 in 
Harvard and of the classes of 1915 and 
1916 in Radcliffe, with regard to the 
groups in which six courses are chosen 
for concentration, is interesting: (I, 
Language, Literature, Fine Arts, Mu- 
sic; II, Natural Sciences; III, History, 
Government, Economics; IV, Philo- 
sophy, Mathematics). 


Harvard* Radcliffe 


1914 1915 1916 

I 23% 66% 77% 
II 30% 7% 4% 
III 45% 12% 10% 
IV 2% 15% 9% 


* Figures taken from Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, Dec. 1911, p. 272. 


The MacDowell Resident Fellow- 
ship in Dramatic Composition, with a 
stipend of $600, open for competition to 
students in dramatic composition in 
either Harvard or Radcliffe, is awarded 
in 1913-14 for the first time to a Rad- 
cliffe student, Abbie S. Merchant, A.B. 
Smith, ’04, for a play in three acts en- 
titled His Womenfolk. 

From the income of the bequests of 
Elnathan Pratt, Miss Carrie F. Abbott, 
and Miss Alice M. Curtis, 7 new schol- 
arships became available for 1913-14. 
The Harvard Annex Alumnae Scholar- 
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ship is held in 1913-14 for the second 
time by E. Spring, ’08; the Agnes Irwin 
Scholarship in the award of Miss Irwin, 
by E. M. Stevens, ’16, of Philadelphia. 
The other scholarships in the award of 
the College are held by 5 Graduate Stu- 
dents (D. Foster, A.B. Bryn Mawr, ’04, 
A.M. Radcliffe, 08, O. M. Marckworth, 
A.B. University of Cincinnati, 13, M. 
C. Wakefield, A.B. Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, 05, A.M. Ohio State University, 
18, A. B. Houghton, A.B., 07, A.M. 
08, E. Jackson, A.B. °13), 9 Seniors 
(C. B. Beatley, A. E. Borden, C. W. 
Crane, H. M. FitzGerald, A. M. Hale, 
E. B. Harris, F. L. Holmes, L. A. Pot- 
ter, M. F. Underhill), 12 Juniors (B. M. 
Benjamin, M. Bridgman, C. E. Church, 
R. M. MacCarthy, R. A.jMerrill, K. T. 
Meyer, W. L. Moore, M. Noll, A. Ro- 
govin, V. Sanford, L. E. Typer, G. Whit- 
son), 10 Sophomores (H. W. Browne, 
G. E. Bush, G. S. Cohen, G. H. Harvey, 
D. Holden, C. M. B. Lieder, M. J. Quig- 
ley, R. M. Seymour, A. M. Sheldon, 
M. C. Todd), 5 Freshmen (F. O. Grant, 
A. C. Hoyt, G. Rasely, K. E. Read, G. 
G. Telfer), and 2 Special Students (A. 
C. Bezanson, F. C. Hall). Two Choral 
Society scholarships of $100 each are 
held by D. Dunbar, ’14, and by S. Bing- 
ham, °16. The Freshman scholarship of 
$200 offered by the Distant Work Com- 
mittee is held by M. W. Cobb, of Tiver- 
ton, R.I. In addition to this scholar- 
ship the Committee were able to offer 
a scholarship of $100, the gift of the Rad- 
cliffe Alumnae Association and of the 
Radcliffe Union, which is held by V. M. 
Jolly, of Jerome, Ariz. The Freshman 
scholarship of the Radcliffe Club of New 
York is held by M. W. Ives; the Class 
of 1906 Room for a first-year student by 
E. A. Sylvia of New Bedford; and the 
Radcliffe Union Room by K. R. Mc- 
Bride, A.B. Carson-Newman College, 
09. 
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ALUMNAE. 
Marriages. 


1898. Alice Laura Jose to Albert Au- 
gustus Gleason, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 22, 1913. 

1900-01. Waitie May Nash to Arthur 
Louis Valin, at Mt. Dora, Fla., 
May 1, 1918. 

1901. Elizabeth Manning Gardiner to 
Charles Edward Whitmore, at 
Boston, May 31, 1913. 

1904. Marie Métivier to Francis Asbury 
Waterhouse, at Philadelphia, Aug. 
6, 1913. 

1904. Elizabeth Stone to Forrester Mac- 
donald, at Hyde Park, Sept. 2, 
1913. 

1904-05. Caroline Elizabeth Harring- 
ton to Arthur Brooks, at Ipswich, 
Sept. 20, 1913. 

1904-08. Mary Georgiana Crane to 
Edward Mueller, at Butler, Pa., 
Aug. 21, 1913. 

1906. Mary Elizabeth Grimes to Ward 
Hamilton Green at Princeton, 
Aug. 6, 1913. 

1906. Therese Norton to Robert N.Tur- 
ner, at Arlington, June 19, 1913. 

1906-07. Katharine Dix Bolles to John 
Coolidge Hurd, at Cambridge, 
June 21, 1913. 

1907. Ethel Jenney to Selden Osgood 
Martin, at Mackinac Island, 
Mich., June 10, 1913. 

1907. Edith Gertrude Reeves to Edwin 
Dewitt Solenberger, at Vermilion, 
S.D., Aug. 20, 1913. 

1909. Mary Ober Appleton to Robert 
Cushman, Jr., at Beverly, June 
30, 1913. 

1909. Edith Louise McCoy to John 
Bartlett Holt, at Mattapan, May 
21, 1913. 

1910. Ruth Macdonald Brigham to 
Francis Walker Johnson, at Lynn, 
June 30, 1913. 
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1910. Elizabeth Osgood Collier to Gil- 
bert Sanders Tower, at Cohasset, 
June 11, 1913. 

1910. Frances Ellis White to Ralph 
Grinnell Crandall, at Milton, 
Aug. 19, 1913. 

1909-11. Olive Agnes Cross to T. Rus- 
sell Wilkins, at Smithfield, Ont., 
June 17, 1913. 

1910-11. Josephine Whitney to Francis 
Boott Duveneck, at Boston, June 
7, 1913. 

1911-12. Frances Marie Helms to Her- 
bert Jacob Andersen, at Hudson, 
Wis., May 20, 1913. 

1912-13. Delia Farley Dana to Robert 
Hare Hutchinson, at Manchester, 
June 26, 1913. 

1913. Frances Billings to Cyrus Wood- 
man, at Lowell, Sept. 30, 1913. 

Death. 
1887. Mary Coes, Aug. 16, 1913. 
Caroline L. Humphrey, ’98. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


1914 was the first class to be submit- 
ted to the Senior advisers and Faculty 
advisers and 1914 took the keenest of 
pleasure in passing on that advice to 
1917. Those of the Seniors who were 
“gifted with Freshmen,” joined with 
their fortunate neighbors in giving beer 
nights for them at which Freshmen pro- 
blems‘were learnedly discussed, while the 
others sought comfort in giving copious 
but unofficial advice whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered. 

Besides the private receptions there 
were the regular Brooks House and 
Faculty receptions. The former recep- 
tion was held on Sept. 23. G. F. Plimp- 
ton, ’14, vice-president of Brooks House, 
presided and introduced the following 
speakers: Dean Briggs, Prof. Bliss Perry, 
Pres. A. P. Fitch, ’00, A. Beane, °11, 
graduate secretary of Phillips Brooks 


House; W. C. Brown, Jr., 14, pres. of the 
Crimson; C. H. Crombie, ’14, pres. of 
the Lampoon; and R. T. P. Storer,’14, 
captain of the football team. 

At the Faculty reception to Freshmen 
in the Union Dean Briggs presided as in 
previous years. The speakers were 
President Lowell, Dr. S. M. Crothers, 
Prof. R. B. Merriman, ’96, and P. B. 
Potter, °14, first scholar of the Senior 
class, 

On Bloody Monday night the Sopho- 
mores succeeded in instilling into the 
Freshmen the proper deferential atti- 
tude towards the upperclassmen. Near- 
ly every dormitory witnessed the revels 
of these two classes and many a good 
drink did the Sophomores have at the 
expense of the Freshmen in their entry. 
Among other things there was a Fresh- 
man pajama parade, which walked the 
streets at the pleasure of the hilarious 
Sophomores. Nothing violent occurred, 
however, and the classes parted in all 
good fellowship. 

To roomers in the Yard the name 
“Rheinhart” is full of significance. Sel- 
dom it is that the Harvard undergrad- 
uates give way to prep-school hilarity in 
public, but at the sound of that magic 
word, “Rheinhart” the Yard windows 
are thrown up and Seniors and Freshmen 
alike take up the cry. On Oct. 28 the up- 
roar lasted for one half hour by the 
clock. Shouts and cheers for ‘‘Rhein- 
hart” were mingled with tin horns, whis- 
tles, and tin pan drums. Red lights were 
burned, flash powders set off, burning 
papers were dropped from the windows, 
only to be followed by a relentless stream 
of water, ostensibly to quench the flames 
but really to drench the passers by. The 
hilarity ended in a way peculiar to Har- 
vard. The Freshmen had started a sin- 
gle file parade around the Yard, where- 
upon the Seniors were called out by their 
classmates to start a rival exhibition. A 
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few Seniors full of the small-college spirit 


‘started running frantically around the 


Yard waving their hastily lighted torches 
and trying their hardest to “enthuse” 
their classmates. On completing the cir- 
cuit, however, they found themselves 
alone. The body of the class were stand- 
ing in the centre of the Yard, looking on. 
At this moment one of the major sport 
captains stepped forward and said, “‘ Reg- 
ular cheer for Harvard and then all go to 
bed.” He had expressed the real spirit of 
the class. They cheered and went to bed. 

The Seniors are delighted with their 
Yard rooms, not only because they are 
fitted with all modern conveniences, in- 
cluding electric lights, but most of all be- 
cause of what one describes as the “‘ over- 
powering democracy’”’ of the class feel- 
ing. All the Seniors are wearing Senior 
buttons, all are living together in the 
Yard, all feel at home in the same place, 
and all realize that they have but one 
year more in which to be together. One 
Senior expresses well the spirit of the 
class when he says that he no longer 
objects to mailing a letter in his shirt 
sleeves. 

Childish demonstrations at Memorial 
Hall are becoming disgracefully fre- 
quent. One man who obstinately walked 
the length of the hall with his hat on was 
expelled by the Dining Council. In a 
communication to the Crimson, C. P. 
Howard, 3L, sums up the situation. 
“When I first came to Harvard it was 
possible for a lady to appear in the gal- 
lery at Memorial Hall without attracting 
more than polite notice. To click on a 
plate was to stamp one’s self as a Fresh- 
man, and quickly to be hissed down. 
Even football demonstrations were lim- 
ited to cheering. Since then the spirit of 
gentlemanliness has ebbed with decided 
rapidity. This year matters are far 
worse than ever before. Many of the 
men do not seem to realize that it is pos- 
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sible to enjoy one’s self without behav- 
ing like a hoodlum. Regard for the feel- 
ings of ladies who appear at the door, 
and for the fellows who prefer to eat 
without covering their ears and without 
dodging missiles, seems to have no place 
in their philosophy.” 

The gymnasium movement has not 
been forgotten. An informal graduate 
committee has been working. No money 
has been requested of alumni but volun- 
tary contributions have been received. 
H. Fish, Jr., ’10, has pledged $5000, to 
be turned over as soon as President Low- 
ell appoints a committee. Among the 
undergraduates the movement is still 
smoldering in preparation for another 
blaze. The contributions pledged last 
year are being collected and plans are 
on foot to continue the subscriptions 
among the Freshmen. 

The Union gave a reception to the 
winning baseball nine of last year on 
Oct. 20. This is the first occasion upon 
which the Union has taken upon itself 
the task, formerly performed by gradu- 
ates, of recognizing a victorious team. 
The speakers were L. A. Frothingham, 
93, captain in ’92 and 93, Dr. E. H. 
Nichols, ’86, Dean Briggs, Capt. D. J. 
P. Wingate, ’14, and Coach Sexton. 

This year’s Student Council is com- 
posed of the following men: H. R. Hitch- 
cock, ’14, W. H. Trumbull, ’15, and C. 
F. Farrington, °16, class presidents; R. 
T. P. Storer, ’14, football captain; D. J. 
P. Wingate, ’14, baseball captain; Q. 
Reynolds, ’14, crew captain; W. A. 
Barron, Jr., ’14, track captain; W. A. 
Willetts, °14, hockey captain; P. W. 
Thayer, ’14, of the Advocate; W. C. 
Brown, Jr., 14, of the Crimson ; W. O. 
Fenn, ’14, of the Illustrated; C. H. 
Crombie, ’14, of the Lampoon ; C. H. 
Weston, 1L., of the Monthly; R. H. 
Kettell, ’14, chairman of the committee 
on organizations; H. C. Place, ’14, P. B. 
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Potter, ’14, and W. G. Simon, 714, of 
Phi Beta Kappa; G. Bettle, R. St.B. 
Boyd, S. P. Clark, H. G. Francke, W. 
T. Gardiner, L. H. Mills, G. F. Plimp- 
ton, L. Saltonstall and C. G. Squibb, of 
the Senior Class; C. E. Brickley, H. 
Francke, H. R. Hardwick, M. J. Logan, 
H. A. Murray, Jr., S. B. Pennock, and 
J. C. Talbot, of the Junior class; W. J. 
Bingham, W. Blanchard, E. W. Mahan, 
W. Rollins, and R. N. Williams, Jr., of 
the Sophomore class. 

At the first meeting of the Council the 
following officers were elected: pres., L. 
H. Mills, ’14, of Portland, Ore.; vice- 
pres., S. P. Clark, ’14, of Chestnut Hill, 
Pa.;} sec.-treas., G. F. Plimpton, ’14, of 
Buffalo, N.Y. The officers are ez-officio 
members of the executive committee, 
which includes also W. A. Barron, Jr., 
”14, of Newburyport; L. Saltonstall, ’14, 
of Chestnut Hill, W. H. Trumbull, Jr., 
°15, of Salem, and J. C. Talbot, Jr., 15, 
of Milton. 

Undoubtedly the most important 
business which came before the Student 
Council at its first meeting was the in- 
corporation of the Register. Last year 
2000 copies of the book were printed in 
order that they might be distributed 
among the Harvard Clubs for the pur- 
pose of advertising the University. Only 
1200 of these could be sold. In order to 
dispose of them they were finally given 
away to any Harvard Club which would 
pay the postage. Due to this mistake 
of printing too many books, and to the 
inactivity of the Student Council in dis- 
posing of the trade advertisements, 
which amounted to $467.50, there was a 
deficit of $1000 with which to start the 
new year. This did not include the re- 
muneration which the editors should 
have had for their work, but which they 
did not take. In order temporarily to 
clear the decks for the new year the Stu- 
dent Council at its first meeting voted to 
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incorporate the Register in order torelieve 
the individual editors from liability for 
the debts of the book and to furnish le- 
gal security for the issue of ten $100 
notes. These notes were readily taken 
by graduates. This year a very limited 
edition will be printed in order that 
there may be no difficulty in disposing of 
all the books at the increased price of $1, 
the price of last year’s book having been 
75 cents. Furthermore, by omitting the 
University Directory in the back of the 
book, the cost of over 100 pages will be 
saved. This year, too, for the first time, 
the Student Council has been aroused 
to its own responsibility in the matter 
and has undertaken to dispose of the 
trade advertisements left over from last 
year as well as the new trade advertise- 
ments which were taken this year. It is 
expected that in this way the book can 
be made to pay and another year the 
University Directory may be included 
again. The possibilities of the book as 
an advertisement are hardly realized 
as yet by the graduates or the under- 
graduates, but with the hearty support 
from both which it is now receiving it 
should become an important factor in 
the Harvard territorial movement. 

In the Junior Class elections, W. H. 
Trumbull, Jr., ’15, of Salem, was elected 
president; R. R. Ayres, 15, of Mont- 
clair, N.J., vice-pres.; and M. J. Logan, 
15, of South Boston, sec.-treas. The 
Sophomores elected C. F. Farrington, 
’16, of Cambridge, pres.; E. W. Soucy, 
"16, of Forest Hills, vice-pres.; and S. 
M. Felton, Jr., 716, of Chicago, IIl., sec.- 
treas. 

TheSenior Finance Committee is com- 
posed of R. St. B. Boyd, ’14, chairman; 
W. S. Sagar, D. J. P. Wingate, P. G. 
Pennoyer, O. G. Saxon, N. Curtis, Jr., 
E. S. Sullivan, R. H. Kettell, F. C. 
Grant, G. E. Hubbard, L. O. Wright, F. 
H. Blackman. — The 1914 Entertain- 
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ment Committee includes J. A. Hender- 
son, chairman, S. Adams, E. A. Herter, 
J. R. O. Perkins, A. F. Pickernell, J. D. 
Winslow. — The Junior Entertainment 
is composed of N. L. Tibbetts, of Low- 
ell, chairman; R. B. Frye, of Marlboro; 
S. B. Pennock, of Syracuse, N.Y.; M. B. 
Phillips, of Newton Centre, T. K. Rich- 
ards, of Spokane, Wash.; G. H. Shaw, of 
Boston; and W. M. Washburn, of New 
York, N.Y. 

The Sophomore class committees have 
been appointed as follows: Entertain- 
ment committee: K. Bromley, of New 
York, chairman; L. S. Chichester, E. 
Cunningham, F. P. Clement, C. E. G, 
Ervin, W. R. Miller, H. de W. Stevens, 
H. F. Weston, R. T. Whistler. Dinner 
Committee: T. Sizer, of New York, chair- 
man; H. Foreman, R. F. Herrick, Jr., J. 
G. Heyburn, E. A. LeRoy, D. P. Mor- 
gan, Jr., D. C. Watson. Finance Com- 
mittee: H. Amory, of Boston, chairman; 
R. P. Baldwin, W. C. Boyden, Jr., F. W. 
Busk, W. M. Clare, J. J. Cronin, A. Dix- 
on, 3d, W. F. Enright, J. D. Filley, Jr., C. 
H. Kendall, W. W. Kent, D. W. King, 
S. L. Kuhn, F. E. Large, P. Lowry, C. C. 
Lund, F. P. Magoun, Jr., D. Moffat, J. 
S. Pfaffmann, L. E. Richardson, D. P. 
Rumsey, W. Sears, T. M. Small. 

H. Francke, ’15, retiring treasurer of 
1915 reported $343.69 in treasury. To- 
tal credits, were $906.44 and total deb- 
its, $562.75. W. Blanchard, ’16, retiring 
treasurer of 1916, reported a cash bal- 
ance of $21.43 with total credits of 
$1385.23 and total debits, $1363.80. 
The 1916 Red Book had unusual finan- 
cial success. C. F. Farrington, ’16, the 
chairman, announced to his class a sur- 
plus of $465.90. 

Special arrangements were made with 
the railroad and steamship companies by 
which special rates were secured for 
Harvard men going down to Princeton 
for the Princeton game. The party went 
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by train to Fall River, thence by boat to 
New York. They spent Saturday night 
after the game in New York and re- 
turned to Cambridge by special train on 
Sunday morning. The Committee in 
charge consisted of W. A. Barron, Jr., 
"14, and Q. Reynolds, ’14. The price of 
the whole trip, including $1 for a room 
in New York, exclusive of meals was thus 
reduced to $7.30. 

President Lowell was the first man to 
cross the new Anderson Bridge in an 
automobile. Eleven days later, on Oct. 
18, the day of the Holy Cross game, the 
bridge was opened for regular traffic. 

The Illustrated announces the election 
of R. H. Pass, ’15, of Syracuse, N.Y., as 
business manager in place of S. F. Withe, 
14, resigned. — The Lampoon has 
elected H. Moise, 15, of Kirkwood, Mo., 
T. Sizer, ’16, of New York, N.Y., and 
H. F. Weston, ’16, of Haverford, Pa., 
as editors; and S. M. Felton, Jr., 16, of 
Chicago, IIl., and P. T. Cate, ’15, of 
Wellesley, as business editors. — The 
Harvard Engineering Journal announces 
the resignation of W. B. Harris, 2G.S., as 
editor-in-chief and the election of C. G. 
Hill, 3G.S., as his successor. — On the 
Crimson, F. L. Cole, °15, of Duluth, 
Minn., F. Graves, ’15, of St. Paul, 
Minn., and T. D. Nesbit, 715, of New 
York City have been elected assistant 
managing editors. R. W. Chubb, ’15, of 
St. Louis, was chosen sec. W. M. Tug- 
man, ’14, resigned as editorial chairman. 

At a meeting of the Faculty the peti- 
tion of the Musical Clubs for a Western 
trip during the Christmas vacation as in 
past years was refused. A joint concert 
with Princeton at Princeton the evening 
before the Harvard team played there 
was, however, allowed. 54 men made 
the trip. 

The officers of the 1917 Debating 
Club are J. Russell, Jr., pres.; E. F. 
Smiley, vice-pres.; A. E. Whittemore, 
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sec.; A. G. Paine, treas.; and J. H. 
Spitz, member of the executive commit- 
tee with the officers. — P. G. M. Austin 
°13, of Santa Barbara, Cal., has been ap- 
pointed assistant graduate secretary at 
Phillips Brooks House for the coming 
year. 
W. O. Fenn, ’14. 


ATHLETICS. 
Football. 


Harvard began her football practice 
almost two weeks later than the other 
colleges. At the first practice some 60 
men reported and more came out later. 
In training these men, Coach Haughton 
was assisted by L. H. Leary, ’01, for the 
ends; P. Withington, ’10, L. Withing- 
ton, ’11, R. T. Fisher, 12, and D. C. 
Parmenter, 13, for the linesmen; T. J. 
Campbell, 12, and P. L. Wendell, ’13, 
for the backs; and H. B. Gardner, 13, for 
quarter-back. Campbell, °02, whose 
team defeated Yale so decisively in 1901, 
Blagden, ’02, tackle on that team, and 
Wigglesworth, °12, later joined the 
coaching force. 

With this assistance Coach Haughton 
began the work of producing a well- 
rounded team. He found a good nucleus 
with which to work. Of last year’s first 
string men only four, Wendell, Felton, 
Parmenter, and Gardner had graduated. 
The other seven were Capt. Storer and 
Hitchcock for tackles, Pennock and 
Trumbull for guards, O’Brien for end, 
and Brickley and Hardwick for backs. 
Harvard has always been famous for 
powerful back field men, and this year 
was no exception. Hardwick and Brick- 
ley, together with Mahan of the 1916 
Freshman team and Bradlee, formed a 
remarkable back-field. Brickley rivaled 
Wendell in line plunging and his drop 
kicking was almost certain. Hardwick, 


while a less brilliant player than Brick- 
ley, was considered quite as valuable, 
especially in interference. Like Hard- 
wick, Mahan was a good punter and his 
drop kicking was rivaled by Brickley’s 
only. He was captain of his Freshman 
team last year, where he was renowned 
for his speedy rushes around the end in a 
broken field. In Storer and Hitchcock 
the coaches felt that they had two peer- 
less tackles. It became apparent, there- 
fore, that the positions which would be 
hardest to fill were centre, quarter-back, 
and the ends. Trumbull, an agressive 
and spirited player, was very soon moved 
to centre to fill the vacancy there. This 
left a vacancy at guard. Cowen and Gil- 
man, both of whom played on their Fresh- 
man team, were the foremost candidates 
for this position although great things 
were expected of Mills, the former oars- 
man, andof Westonand Withington, who 
were substitutes last year. For end it 
was at first thought that there would be 
ample material in O’Brien, Coolidge, 
Milholland, Dana, and Smith. Another 
valuable man whom the coaches hoped 
to work into the end position was W. G. 
Gardiner, ’14, the famous tackle who 
broke his arm in the Princeton game in 
1911. It soon developed, however, that 
Gardiner’s arm would not stand the 
strain, and he had to give up playing. It 
was also realized that O’Brien and Cool- 
idge were too light to endure a long 
game. Milholland, a good drop kicker, 
and Dana, were first-class substitutes; 
but the problem still remained. 

Perhaps the greatest uneasiness was 
felt concerning the position of quarter- 
back. The three possible candidates 
were Logan and Freedley, both second 
string quarter-backs of last year, and 
Bradlee, who played well in the back- 
field last year and whom the coaches 
hoped to be able to develop into a good 
quarter-back because of his quickness 
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and intelligence. Mahan was also a possi- 
bility, but neither he nor Bradlee took to 
their new positions, and it was felt that 
they would be more valuable to the 
team in the back-field. 

For these uncertain positions the 
competition was keen and the men were 
forced to work their hardest. Fear was 
expressed, however, that the veterans 
were missing the invigorating effect of 
competition and that the team as a 
whole lacked the experience which 
comes from a long stubborn contest, for 
none of the early teams proved nearly a 
a match for the University team. 'The 
games with Maine, Bates, Williams, 
Holy Cross, Penn State, and Cornell 
were all won by large scores. In all of 
them many substitutions were made, 
and some of ‘the first string men re- 
mained out of the scrimmage altogether. 

The Maine players were carried off 
their feet in the first few minutes of 
play, two touchdowns resulting. Logan 
took the kick-off and scored a touch- 
down. In the next few plays Mahan 
carried the ball around the end 67 yards 
for a second score. The final result was a 
34 to 0 victory for Harvard. The Bates 
game was won 14 to 0, with Pennock and 
Trumbull still missing from the line-up; 
but the game was very unsatisfactory. 
Harvard was stopped by Bates three 
times: once on the 15-yd. line, once on 
the 12-yd. line, and once within the 5-yd. 
line. 

The Williams game was a hard one for 
the visitors to lose. The Williams men 
had played their heavier opponents to a 
standstill through’ the first three periods, 
the score standing then 3 to 3, but they 
had worn themselves out in so doing. In 
the fourth period some of the first string 
men who had been taken out in the mid- 
dle periods resumed their places. The 
tired Williams team was unable to re- 
sist the terrific line plunges of Brickley, 
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who soon scored the first touchdown, 
and then retired again to the side lines. 
After that Harvard had little difficulty 
in scoring two more touchdowns, the 
final score being 23 to 3. 

The Holy Cross game started with a 
touchdown for the visitors, following 
Freedley’s fumble of a punt. This pro- 
voked Harvard, who retaliated by scor- 
ing 38 points before the end of the first 
half. The final score was 47 to 7. The 
game was very roughly played, and 
many penalties for illegal use of the 
hands were inflicted. Injuries were 
also frequent, especially to the Holy 
Cross men, whose reserves were almost 
exhausted before the end of the game. 

The Penn. State game was arranged 
late in the season in place of one with 
Norwich because of the death of Belyea, 
one of Norwich’s players who was in- 
jured in her game with Holy Cross. Up 
to this time every match but one had 
been played in the rain, and the Penn- 
State game was no exception. Much of 
the time the rain came down in torrents. 
It was generally conceded to be the 
worst field ever seen in the Stadium. 
Next to the rain the feature of the game 
was the running of Miller, the Penn- 
State quarterback, who on a good field 
would have been even more effective. It 
was also in this game that Storer first 
played end. Gilman, who played on his 
Freshman eleven last year, was a worthy 
substitute for tackle, and it was accord- 
ingly thought safe to move Storer to sup- 
port the end. With this line-up Harvard 
won 29 to 0. 

The Cornell game was also won by a 
large score, 23 to 6; but the game was 
nevertheless a better test of Harvard’s 
ability than any previous game. It was 
not, however, so satisfactory a test as the 
coaches could have wished. The score 
was made early in the game while the 
first string men were playing. In the 
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last period, when Harvard had made 
many substitutions, Cornell was able 
to force her slowly backward, first by 
interchanges of punts with a stiff wind 
favoring them, and then by straight 
rushes, until the goal line was finally 
crossed. 
Thus Harvard met Princeton with her 
strength quite unproved. 
The season’s scores were: 
Sept. 27, H., 34; Maine, 0. 
Oct. 4, H., 14; Bates, 0. 
11, H., 23; Williams, 3. 
18, H., 47; Holy Cross, 7. 
25, H., 29; Penn-State, 0. 
1, H., 23; Cornell, 6. 
8, H., 3; Princeton, 0 (at Princeton) 


15, H., 37, Brown, 0. 
22, H., 15; Yale, 5, (at Cambridge). 


The Varsity Second Football team 
was used during the Fall to accustom the 
first team to the style of play employed 
by the opponents who were next on their 
schedule. The squad numbered about 
50. The first three games of the schedule 
were played with Stone School, Brown 
Second team, and Worcester Academy. 
The first was won 40 to 0; the second, 13 
to 0; and the third was lost, after a hard 
contest, 13 to 8. The coaching staff con- 
sisted of R. Guild, ’05, head coach, E. A. 
Graustein, 13, D. Lawson, ’13, and P. 
Toby, ’12. Those who played in the 
Worcester game were E. R. Adams, ’14, 
W. J. Blake, °15., W. E. Bright, ’14, J. 
F. Conway, ’15, J. A. Doherty, ’16, D. 
Greene, 16, J. L. Handy, ’14, J. K. 
Howard, °15, A. O. Hoyt, °15, C. O. 
Iselin, Jr., "16, R. W. Kean, ’15, R.S. C. 
King, 16, J. L. Priest, 15, E. M. Robin- 
son, ’15, J. K. Seldon, ’16, D. R. Sigour- 
ney, 15, S. Stanton, ’15, F. H. Straus, 
716, W. R. Tyler, 14, and A. Winsor, ’16. 

Of the first five games played by the 
Freshman football team 2 were won, 2 
were lost, and 1 was tied. Groton, the 
first opponent, was defeated 25 to 0, and 
Andover 9 to 0. Dean was tied 0 to 0, 
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but Exeter and Hill School were victori- 
ous 22 to 6 and 19 to 12. H. L. Sweetser, 
17, was elected captain of the team. 
The line-up in the Hill School game was 
as follows: Harte, r.e.; Sweetser, r.t.; 
Berman, Baker, r.g.; Morgan, c.; Dun- 
ean, J. Clark, l.g.; Caner, Cabot, |.t.; 
Coolidge, C. Clark, l.e.; Boles, Minot, 
q-b.; Harris, r.h.b.; Hitchcock, 1.h.b.; 
Ames, Wilcox, f.b. 


Cross-Countrp 


This year’s Cross-Country run with 
Cornell was almost an exact duplication 
of last year’s victory, when Harvard’s 
well-balanced team defeated Captain 
Paul Jones and his team mates, 52 to 55. 
This year’s score was 51 to 55. Again it 
was a Cornell man, Hoffmire, who 
crossed the tape first; but 5 Harvard 
men finished among the first 7, which 
gave the victory to the Crimson. The 
men finished in the following order: 1, 
J. S. Hoffmire, C; (time 31. 472 sec.); 2, 
R. St.B. Boyd, ’14 (time, 32. 244 sec.;) 3, 
F. H. Blackman, ’14; 4, C. L. Speiden, 
C; 5, H. G. MacLure, ’15; 6, C. South- 
worth, 715; 7, E. P. Stone, °15; 8, J. C. 
Ward, Jr., C; 9, J. L.McGoldrick, C; 10, 
A. G. Cadiz, C; 11, D. J. Potter, Jr., C; 
12, E. L. Pinkham, C; 13, W. M. Tug- 
man, Jr., 14; 14, H. S. Kingsley, C; 15, 
B. V. Zamore, ’15. 

The victory is considered to be due di- 
rectly to the coaching of Coach Schrubb, 
who is not only a splendid leader per- 
sonally, but also a famous athlete and 
versed in the methods of running. 


Crack 


Concerning the track team as a 
whole, about the usual proportion of 
good men were lost through graduation 
last June. These were J. B. Cummings, 
captain, hurdler, W. B. Adams, sprinter, 
A. W. Moffat, high jumper, and T. 
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Cable, hammer-thrower. Of the 48 
points scored by Harvard in the dual 
meet with Yale, 19 were scored by these 
Seniors, and of the 21} points awarded 
to Harvard in the Intercollegiates, 9 
were the result of the performances of 
men who are no longer available. There 
are, however, many promising men still 
on the track for Harvard and much is 
expected of Capt. W. A. Barron, Jr., 14, 
and his team. 

That Harvard will be strong in the dis- 
tance events was shown by the result of 
the Cornell run. In the sprints, however, 
the team will be weak. The only sure 
men back are W. A. Barron, Jr., ’14, 
who won the quarter mile against Yale 
last year; J. C. Rock, °15, who finished 
third to Barron in the same event; R. 
Tower, ’15, who finished third in the 
220-yd. dash against Yale; and J. I. 
Abbott, 14. A new man is J. L. Foley, 
15. The leader in the half mile will be 
F. W. Capper, *15, who finished third in 
the Intercollegiates. E. P. Stone, ’15, W. 
A. Peckham, ’14, and T. W. Koch, ’14, 
should also be heard from. 

In the hurdles Harvard has lost Cum- 
mings, but A. L. Jackson, ’14, still re- 
mains, although he may graduate before 
the spring meets. Other promising men 
are T. O. Freeman, ’14, W. G. Brackett, 
14, P. M. Rice, ’15, and W. W. Mans- 
field, °15. The high jump will be well 
taken care of by J. B. Camp, 715, who 
tied with Beeson of California in the In- 
tercollegiate at 6 ft., 1} in., and by J. O. 
Johnstone, 16, holder of the Harvard- 
Yale Freshman record in his event and a 
member of the Olympic team. E. C. B. 
Danforth, °15, is another good man. 
There are no veterans in the broad jump, 
but W. L. Allen, Jr., 14, did 21 ft. in the 
fall games, and he is closely rivaled by 
A. D. Chandler, ’14, and H. W. D. 
Rudd, ’15. J. B. Camp, ’15, is the only 
star performer in the pole-vault, second 
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rate men being P. H. Smart, ’14, H. 
St. John, 14, P. M. Rice, ’15, G. G. 
Haydock, ’16, and L. G. Richards, 16. 
C. E. Brickley, ’15, and H. R. Hard- 
wick, °15, will stand out in the shot-put. 
The only two men available for the 
hammer-throw are H. S. Sturgis, *15, 
and H. D. Burch, ’14. 

The Fall Handicap Track games were 
held on Oct. 24, with the following re- 
sults: 


100-yard dash. Won by J. L. Foley, ’15, 2 
yds.; second, R. W. Stanley, ’17, 3 yds.; third, 
A. Biddle, '16, 2 yds. Time, 10s. 

80-yard hurdles. Won by W. H. Meanix, 
uC.; second, W. G. Brackett, Jr., ’14; third, 
M. P. Robinson, '15. Time, 10 3-5s. 

440-yard dash. Won by T. R. Pennypacker, 
16, 10 yds.; second, F. T. Lloyd, ’16, 15 yds.; 
third, J. C. Rock, ’15. Time, 51 4-5s. 

880-yard run. Dead heat between G. La- 
mont 16, scratch, and R. D. Campbell, '17, 
scratch; third, J. H. Spitz, ’17, 20 yds. Time, 
2m., 8 4-5s. 

120-yard hurdles. Won by K. F. Pantzer, 
’14; second, P. M. Rice, ’15; third, F. S. 
Allen, ’16. Time, 14s. 

Three-mile run. Won by R. St. B. Boyd, 14, 
scratch; second, C. Southworth, '15, 50 yds.; 
third, H. G. MacLure, ’15, 75 yds. Time, 
15m., 24 1-5s. 

220-yard dash. Won by A. Biddle, '16, 3 
yds.; second, F. S. Allen, ’16, 3 yds.; third, J. 
L. Foley, ’15, 2 yds. Time, 23s. 

16-pound shot-put. Won by W. H. Meanix, 
uC., scratch; second, J. H. Volkmann, ’'16, 6 
ft. Distance, 38 ft. 

Running broad jump. Won by W. L. Allen, 
Jr., 14, 6 in.; second, A. D. Chandler, Jr., ’14, 
11 in.; third, P. G. M. Austin, 1G., 6 in. Dis- 
tance, 21 ft., 6 in. 

Running high jump. Won by B. Randall, 
uC., scratch; second, E. C. B. Danforth, ’15, 
3 in.; third, tie between W. L. Allen, Jr., 14, 4 
in.,and A. D. Chandler, Jr., ’14,4 in. Height, 
5 ft., 10 1-2 in. 

Pole-vault. Won by G. G. Haydock, '16, 7 
in.; second, L. G. Richards, ’16, scratch; third, 
P. H. Smart, '14, 6 in. Height, 11 ft., 4 in. 

16-pound hammer-throw. Won by H. D. 
Burch, '14, 5 ft., 6 in.; second, H. S. Sturgis 
15, scratch. Distance, 131 ft., 2 1-2 in. 


Two Consolation runs were held dur- 
ing the Fall, one on Oct. 11 and one on 
Oct. 23. The order of the first ten was 
virtually the same for both. The order 
in the second was as follows: 1, R. St.B. 
Boyd, 714; 2, F. H. Blackman, ’14; 3, C. 
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Southworth, °15; 4, E. P. Stone, 715; 5, 
H. G. MacLure, 15; 6, W. A. Peckham, 
’14; 7. B. V. Zamore, *15; 8, A. R. Boyn- 
ton, 14; 9, W. Edgar, ’16; 10, K. E. 
Fuller, ’16. 


Rowing 


As usual Coach Wray endeavored to 
make the fall rowing as enjoyable as 
possible, and to develop form and snap 
rather than endurance and power. The 
regular work began on Sept. 29, when 
enough oarsmen reported to man three 
boats. F. H. Trumbull, ’14, G. M. 
MacVicar, °15, and L. H. Mills, ’14, of 
last year’s Varsity, and L. Saltonstall, 
14, W. T. Gardiner, ’14, and T. J. D. 
Fuller, ’15, of the four oar did not report 
because of football, probation and other 
reasons, and there were consequently 
only three Varsity veterans in the first 
boat. These were Capt. Q. Reynolds, 
14, L. S. Chanler, ’14, and B. Harwood, 
14. With these three as a nucleus, how- 
ever, and H. A. Murray, 715, from last 
year’s four oar, L. Curtis, ’14, from the 
2d four, and C. E. Schall, °16, H. S. 
Middendorf, ’16, and J. Talcott, ’16, 
from their Freshman crew a very pre- 
sentable first boat was developed. It is 
expected that some of the men who did 
not report this Fall will be available 
next Spring, which will still further im- 
prove Harvard’s chances. 

The competition for coxwain among 
H. Gallaher, 15, H. L. F. Kreger, ’16, 
and W. F. Enright, ’16, was especially 
keen. Each had an equal trial in the 
first boat and the final race was rowed 
with Gallaher at the megaphone for the 
Varsity. Chanler did good work at 
stroke and was well backed by Schall 
at 7. 

The rapid development of all three 
crews at the beginning of the season was 
followed by a general slump. Just be- 
fore the race, however, they took a 
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brace, and all finished the season in good 
form. The race was rowed on Oct. 28 in 
the Basin. The first boat crossed the 
line a quarter of a length ahead of the 
third and one length ahead of the 
second. At the start the third had a 
handicap of 5 lengths over the Varsity 
and 23 over the second. This race 
marked the end of the season for the 
Varsity men. The order of the crews 
was as follows: 


University Crew. St., Chanler; 7, Schall; 6, 
Middendorf; 5, L. Curtis; 4, Harwood; 3, 
Reynolds, captain; 2, Talcott; bow, Murray; 
cox., Gallaher. 

Second. St., Chichester; 7, Meyer; 6, Par- 
sons; 5, Carver; 4, Busk; 3, Whitmarsh; 2, 
Herrick; bow, Storrow; cox., Kreger. 

Third. St., Lund; 7, Emerson; 6, Graham; 
5, Hubbard; 4, Jefferies; 3, Boyer; 2, E. Cur- 
tis; bow, Wilkinson; cox., Enright. 


GRADED CREWS 


An interesting and successful experi- 
ment was tried this year in replacing the 
dormitory crews by graded crews. The 
objection to the old system was first of 
all that it was difficult to find enough 
men from each dormitory who could re- 
port regularly to give the line-ups suffi- 
cient definiteness. Under the old system 
the experienced men were obliged to row 
in the same boat with men of no experi- 
ence. This not only retarded the im- 
provement of the experienced men, but 
it made the coaching of the inexperi- 
enced men in the fundamentals of rowing 
equally difficult. In order that each boat 
might have an equal with which to com- 
pete, two clubs were organized. They 
were named the Eliot Club after Presi- 
dent Eliot, who always took a great in- 
terest in rowing, and the Thayer Club in 
honor of the late F. W. Thayer, ’78, who 
worked faithfully for the advancement 
of Harvard’s athletics. F.S. Kingsbury, 
14, captained the first crew of the Eliot 
and G. T. Winslow, ’14, the first crew of 
the Thayer Club. 
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The graded crew races were held on 
Nov. 5, 6, and 11. Individual medals 
were awarded to the members of the win- 
ning crew in each of the three races be- 
tween the first, second, and third crews 
of the two clubs, and the club winning 
the most points was awarded the Filley 
Cup. Points were apportioned as fol- 
lows: 4 to the club winning the first 
crew race, 3 for the second crew race, etc. 
Unless the winner in the various races 
led by a full length at the finish, it lost 
thereby one half a point, which was 
awarded instead to the other club. 

On the first day the races were re- 
markably close. The first and third 
crew races were head heats, while the 
Eliot Club won the third crew race by a 
quarter of a length. The first crews 
rowed another race on the 6th, which the 
Thayer Club won by half a length. 

On Nov. 11 the second crews rowed 
off their tie, victory going to the 
Thayer crew. This gave the Filley 
Cup to the Thayer Club. 

The orders of the crews were as fol- 
lows: 


First Thayer. St., J. J. Storrow, ’15; 
Osborne, '15; 6, A. M. Howe, ’15; 5, J. 
bot, °15; 4, C. F. Choate, '15; 3, W. T. S. 
Thorndike, ’15; 2, L. Baylies, ’15; bow, G. T. 
Winslow, ’14; cox., R. C. Cheney, '16. 

First Eliot. St., W. B. B. Wilson, ’16; 7, H. 
W. Schroeder, ’15; 6. S. M. Foster, 16; 5, F. S. 
Kingsbury, ’14; 4, A. Fisher, 15; 3, F. S. Ba- 
con, 15; 2, J. D. Lynn, 1L.; bow, M. Belmont, 
14; cox., E. B. Packard, 16. 

Second Thayer. St., W. L. Robinson, ’16; 
7, S. L. French, ’15; 6, J. T. Lanman, '15; 5, 
W. R. Dewey, '14; 4, M. B. Metcalf, Jr., '16; 
3, J. M. Graham, ’15; 2, J. T. L. Jefferies, ’15; 
bow, G. F. Talbot, ’16; cox., R. C. Cabot, 716. 

Second Eliot. St., F. S. Hyde, '16; 7, T. B. 
Buffum, ’16; 6, R. L. Blaikie, 14; 5, H. D. 
Curwen, ’16; 4, H. J. Babcock, ’16; 3, J. H. 
Macleod, 15; 2, E. C. Thayer, '15; bow, G. T. 
King, ’16; cox., Henderson '16. 

Third Thayer. St., S. T. Williamson, '16; 
7, J. O. Beebe, ’16; 6, D. W. King, '16; 5, H. 
A. Johnson, ’15; 4, P. Lowry, ’16; 3, H. W. 
Flagg, 16; 2, H. J. Sullivan, '16; bow, G. H. 
Williams, ’15; cox., R. D. Holland, ’16. 

Third Eliot. St., B. Newton, '14; 7, J. H. 
Fales, '14; 6, F. W. Wheeler, ’16; 5, E. Holt, 
16; 4, R. D. Crafts, 16; 3, L. M. Wright, ’14; 
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2, J. W. Lincoln, '15; bow, W. O. Taylor, ’15; 
cox., Dorsey. 

The first and second Freshman crews 
held a handicap race on the same day as 
the graded crews. The second was given 
a handicap of two lengths and lost by 
one length. The order of the crews was 
as follows: 


First Freshman. St., J.C. White; 7. C. Hig- 
ginson; 6, T. E. Stebbins; 5, H. Hutchins; 4, 
R. R. Brown; 3, C. F. Eaton; 2, R. T. Young; 
bow, N. Chadwick; cox., A. A. Cameron. 

Second Freshman. St., Whittemore; 7, 
Baker; 6, J.;Wild; 5, N. P. Darling; 4, Childs; 
3, W. S. Ely; 2, G. C. Whiting; bow, G. E. 
Putnam; cox., W. H. Derbyshire. 

L.S. Chanler, ’14, won the single sculls 
race on Nov. 13; Capt. Reynolds finished 


second. 


Baseball, 


Fall baseball practice, though greatly 
impeded by rainy weather, developed 
nevertheless a strong nucleus for the 
nine next spring. With six veterans 
back, the team played three games with 
semi-professional teams from Marlboro, 
Winchester and Beverly, winning all 
three. Heavy hitting featured through- 
out the season. The most promising ma- 
terial for the spring includes R. R. 
Ayres, ’15, S. P. Clark, 14, F. G. Fripp, 
16, G. L. Heyer, 16, M. B. Phillips, ’15, 
J. B. Waterman, 16, and Captain D. J. 
P. Wingate, ’14, for the infield; F. P. 
Coolidge, ’16, R. T. Gannett, ’15, J. A. 
Milholland, ’14, and H. L. Nash, 16, for 
the outfield; R. B. Frye, ’15, for pitcher, 
in addition to H. R. Hitchcock, ’14, and 
W. Whitney, ’16, who played football 
during the fall. Another football player 
who will be available for the outfield in 
the spring is H. R. Hardwick, ’15. 


Tennis. 


Seldom if ever has Harvard stood as 
high in tennis circles as she stands now. 
R.N. Williams, ’16, was a member of the 
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victorious American Davis Cup team, 
and was runner-up to McLaughlin in the 
Newport singles tournament for the 
championship of the United States. E. 
H. Whitney, *14, won the Massachu- 
setts State Championship last summer, 
the Point Judith Tournament, and was 
runner-up at Niagara. W. M. Wash- 
burn, ’15, with Gustav Touchard, won 
the Eastern Doubles Championship at 
Longwood. J. J. Armstrong, ’14, again 
won the North Western Championship 
at Minneapolis, which made him cham- 
pion of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
North and South Dakota. J. C. Dever- 
eux, 14, E. H. Woods, ’14, O. Williams, 
14, and E. R. Hastings, 14, have won 
smaller tournaments both here and 
abroad. 

With such a team it is no wonder that 
Harvard won both the singles and the 
doubles championships at the opening 
intercollegiate tournament of the season 
at the Merion Cricket Club, Philadel- 
phia, on Sept. 1. R. N. Williams, 16, of 
Cambridge won the singles. In the semi- 
finals were three Harvard men, Wil- 
liams, Washburn, and Armstrong, and 
Kuhn of Princeton. W. M. Washburn, 
15, of New York, and J. J. Armstrong, 
"14, of St. Paul, Minn., won the doubles 
championship by defeating Williams 
and Whitney of Harvard in a hard- 
fought 5-set match. 

In the college doubles championship 
tournament E. H. Whitney, ’14, and 
R. N. Williams, 16, defeated J. C. De- 
vereux, *14, and E. R. Hastings, °14, 
6-1, 4-6, 6-4, 6-2. R. N. Williams, ’16, 
won the college singles championships 
by defeating J. J. Armstrong, ’14, 6-4, 
6-4, 6-1. The following class tennis cap- 
tains were appointed for the class tennis 
matches: E. H. Whitney, 1914; W. M. 
Washburn, 1915; R. N. Williams, 1916; 
and J. S. Brown, 1917. The Seniors won 
the'series by defeating the Sophomores 5 
matches to 1. In singles, O. Williams, 


14, defeated A. F. Doty, ’16, 6-2, 6-4; 
E. R. Hastings, ’14, defeated J. Wool- 
dredge, °16, 6-2, 6-3; J. C. Devereux, 
"14, defeated A. S. Peabody, ’16, 6-3, 
6-2; H. D. Holmes, ’16, defeated W. 
Faulkner, ’14, 6-0, 18-16. In doubles, 
E. H. Whitney, ’14, and J. J. Armstrong, 
14, defeated R. N. Williams, Jr., 16, 
and J. S. Pfaffmann, ’16, 6-2, 4-6, 7-5; 
O. Williams, ’14, and R. H. Kettell, °14, 
defeated A. S. Peabody, °16, and W. P. 
Hunt, 16, 6-4, 6-2. 


Soccer. 


The Soccer team found it hard to re- 
cover from the loss through graduation 
of Captain Barron, ’13, the backbone of 
the defence, and of D. Needham, ’13, 
around whom the offence was built. On 
the whole the defence was better than 
the offence. G. Carnochan, 15, was the 
only veteran forward, but for the back- 
field there were Capt. H. G. Francke, 
"14, of Cambridge, F. C. Grant, ’14, B. 
Nichols, 715, and W. M. Carson, °14. 
This lack of a forward line was responsi- 
ble for Harvard’s defeat in the first three 
games of the season, her attack weaken- 
ing at her opponent’s goal. One game 
was lost to Hopedale A.F.C. of Milford, 
4 to 2; one to a team of Swedish players 
from the Prospect Union, 1 to 0; and one 
to Springfield Training School, 3 to 1. 
The line-up in the latter game was: 
Nichols, g.; Jennings, I.f.b.; Kingman, 
r.h.b.; Carson, I.h.b.; Captain Francke, 
c.h.b.; Grant, r.h.b.; Baker, c.f.; Carno- 
chan, 1.i.f.; Weld, l.o.f.; Blackmur, r.i.f.; 
Smart, r.o.f. 


I2otes, 


The University Rifle team practised 
during the Fall in the baseball cage. 
Trap shooting was given up because of 
the expense involved. The officers for 
1913-14 are E. P. Carver, 1L, pres.; S. 
L. French, ’15, vice-pres.; F. W. Cap- 
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per, 15, mgr.; L. Clark, ’16, sec.-treas. 
Owing to the fact that the president, the 
vice-president, and the captain and a 
member of the team of the Harvard 
Shooting Club were marooned in the ice 
off Alaska, the club will do no shooting 
this year. The four men were S. Mixter, 
Jr., 13, pres.; J. Heard, Jr., 712, vice- 
pres.; D. Lockwood, 13, captain; and 
G. S. Silsbee, ’18, member of the team. 
They were members of a research party 
bound for Coronation Gulf to study na- 
tive Eskimo tribes. The other member 
of the party was W. S. Brooks, ’09, re- 
presenting the Harvard Zodlogical Mu- 
seum. — In the annual scrub lacrosse ser- 
ies held this Fall the winning team was 
composed of L. H. Bevier, ’17, P. F. 
Brundage, 7°14 (captain University 
team), P. Catton, ’15, J. R. Fleming, ’15, 
L. F. Fowler, ’14, R. E. Horne, ’14, R. P. 
Kelley, ’15, D. W. Lewis, ’14, S. L. Ma- 
son, “15, and R. K. Randall, ’14. These 
men were awarded individual medals. 
W. O. Fenn, 14. 


Pew Rules for the Distribution of 
Football Tickets. 


Mr. F. W. Moore, ’93, the new Gradu- 
ate Treasurer of Athletics, successor to 
W. F. Garcelon, 195, resigned, on assum- 
ing office arranged a new method of dis- 
tributing football tickets. His account 
of it in the Crimson is as follows: 


Undergraduates and graduates of the Uni- 
versity will be interested to know that ma- 
terial changes in the interest of both economy 
and efficiency will be made this year in the 
football ticket application system. These 
changes will, it is estimated, effect a saving to 
the members of the University of a thousand 
dollars or more in postage and to the Associa- 
tion of nearly three times that amount in cleri- 
cal work. They will not materially affect the 
result of the distribution of the tickets but 
relate principally, so far as applicants are con- 
cerned, to the form of the blanks and the 
method of applying. 

For the Yale game exactly the same order of 
preference in allotment as last year will be fol- 
lowed. This is set forth more in detail on the 


ee 


schedule cards which will shortly be ready for 
distribution. 

For the Princeton, Brown, and Cornell 
games, which will also be handled by the ap- 
plication system, Harvard men may apply for 
any number of tickets up to four each either 
for their own parties or for others, but in the 
allotment all applications for ‘‘ personal use ’”” 
will be filled before those not for ‘‘ personal 
use.”’ Applications from students will be pre- 
ferred to those from graduates, those for one 
seat to those for two, and so forth. As hereto- 
fore, H.A.A. and season tickets will admit to 
all except the Yale and Princeton games. 

For the Yale game the limit will be two 
seats as heretofore and the applicant must 
agree in his application to occupy personally 
one of the seats he applies for or return it to 
the Association for redemption as early as pos- 
sible before the game. No applications for this 
game will be accepted unless they are for ‘‘ per- 
sonal use.” 

All the blanks for this year will be printed 
on envelopes. They will not be distributed 
generally as heretofore, but in the case of 
graduates, will be sent out for all four games 
to all men who have filed signature cards. The 
name and address of each graduate will be put 
on his blank by an addressing machine and 
each individual blank will be for the use only 
of the man whose name appears on it. 

No self-addressed stamped envelope will be 
required this year but graduates must include 
in their remittances 14 cents to cover postage, 
registry and acknowledgement, and the Asso- 
ciation will furnish, address and stamp the 
postal acknowledgement and envelope to 
carry the tickets. Remittances for the tickets, 
postage, etc., must be enclosed and sealed in 
the envelope application blank and, in the case 
of graduates, mailed in another envelope ad- 
dressed to the Association. 

Blanks will not be sent to undergraduates, 
but will be obtainable at an office in the hall- 
way of the Union. This office will be opened 
at an early date in October, to be announced 
later, so that students in any department of the 
University will have the entire fall up to the 
time of the closing of applications to file their 
requisitions for tickets. These student applica- 
tion blanks are not to be taken from the office, 
but must be filled out and filed at the time 
they are obtained. A numbered card receipt 
will be given the applicant at that time. Be- 
ginning the Monday before each game and 
during the next four days tickets for that 
game will be ready for distribution at this same 
office and will be delivered to the men who 
have applied upon their presenting these cards 
and signing receipts for their tickets on the 
blanks they have filed. 

This year for the first time the name and 
address of each successful applicant for the 
Yale game will be indelibly embossed across 
the stub of his tickets and any attempt to alter 
or deface this stamp will cause the tickets to be 
refused at the gate. 
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THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 


Arrangements for the next meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs to be held 
in Chicago, are already under way. The 
dates are June 5 and 6. The general 
plan is to have the business meeting on 
Friday, an informal dinner on Friday 
night, all day in the country, probably 
at a golf club, with an early dinner 
served promptly Saturday night. 

The entire matter is in the hands of 
a general committee consisting of R. J. 
Cary, ’90, Morrill Dunn, ’93, Russell 
Tyson, 90, Arthur Dyrenforth, ’96, F. 
W. Burlingham, ’91, R. D. Stephens, 96, 
Hon. G. A. Carpenter, ’88, Laird Bell, 
’04, L. C. Seaverns, ’10, W. C. Boyden, 
’86, F. A. Delano, ’85, Herman Page, 
’88, G. S. Jackson, ’05, M. D. Follans- 
bee, ’92, chairman, 137 South LaSalle 
St., Chicago. 


CHICAGO. 


The Harvard Club held its annual 
meeting on Oct. 14. It was preceded by 
a beefsteak dinner, attended by some- 
what over 100 men. 

M. D. Hull, ’89, 1st vice-pres., pre- 
sided, as Pres. Page was absent from the 
city. 

After a genial dinner the reports of the 
secretary and treasurer were read by G. 
S. Jackson, ’05; of the scholarship com- 
mittee, by Edwin P. Dewes, ’02, and of 
the general committee for the meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs in Chi- 
cago next spring by M. D. Follansbee, 
"92. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres., R. D. Stephens, 96; 1st vice-pres., 
Leverett Thompson, 92; 2d vice-pres., 
H. E. Peabody, ’97; 3d vice-pres., G. A. 


Dorsey, ’93; directors: Samuel Adams, 
92; W. G. Lee, ’01; A. G. Cable, ’09; 
sec. and treas., Theodore Sheldon, ’05. 
Member to serve five years on Scholar- 
ship Committee, E. P. Dewes, ’02. 
Chorister, L. C. Seaverns, ’10. 

Dr. Henry Hooper, ’65, read a memo- 
rial for W. E. Furness, ’60. 

The General Committee for the meet- 
ing of the Associated Harvard Clubs was 
appointed by the Directors of the Club 
according to a vote of the Club held at a 
dinner on June 30. 

The following Committee was ap- 
pointed: M. D. Follansbee, chairman, 
’92, Laird Bell, 04, W. C. Boyden, ’86, 
F. W. Burlingham, ’91, G. A. Carpen- 
ter, 88, R. J. Cary, 90, F. A. Delano, 
’85, Morrill Dunn, ’93, Arthur Dyren- 
forth, 96, G. S. Jackson, Sec., ’05, Her- 
man Page, ’88, Louis C. Seaverns, 10, 
R. D. Stephens, 96, Russell Tyson, ’90. 

This Committee reported at the an- 
nual meeting that the following sub- 
committees had been appointed: 

Finance Committee: A. A. Sprague, 
2d, chairman, H. A. DeWindt, W. G. 
Hibbard, Jr., C. H. Schweppe, Theo. 
Sheldon. Railway, Hotel and Automo- 
biles: G. H. Ingalls, chairman; C. G. 
Osborne, vice-chairman; C. J. Hamble- 
ton, L. L. Falk, W. B. Lloyd, P. H. 
Keeney, G. L. Jones, S. T. McCall, C. E. 
Davis, Parker Blair, R. T. Crane, 3d, E. 
P. Dewes. Entertainment: On Friday 
evening: Kay Wood, chairman; Benja- 
min Carpenter, James Curtiss, Murry 
Nelson, Jr., J. A. King, Leverett Thomp- 
son, H. V. Amberg. Banquet : On Satur- 
day evening: W. C. Boyden, chairman; 
Hathaway Watson, Morrill Dunn, J. A. 
Carpenter, W. H. Kirk, L. C. Brosseau. 
Publicity: Kellogg Fairbank, chairman; 
E. T. Gundlach, Jos. B. Husband, A. G, 
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Cable, Perry Smith, F. A. Bonner, 
Eames MacVeagh, George Higginson, 
Jr. Saturday Entertainment: W. P. 
Hunt, chairman; W. G. Lee, Everts 
Wrenn, Henry Hooper, Jr.. W. M. 
Scudder, C. B. Pike, Lawrence Howe, 
D. N. Bigelow, S. T. Chase, J. E. 
Switzer. 

The date of the meeting has been ten- 
tatively arranged for June 6 and 7. 

G. S. Jackson, ’05. 


HAWAII, 


On July 26, 1913, pursuant to a formal 
challenge sent by the President of the 
Harvard Club of Hawaii, P. L. Horne, 
’92, to the President of the Yale Club, 
J. R. Galt, the Harvard and the Yale men 
of Honolulu met in a golf match on the 
grounds at Moanalua. 

The joy started at luncheon at the 
University Club at noon, following 
which the company of players and‘on- 
lookers motored to Moanalua in cars 
belonging to the members of the two 
clubs. The 14 contestants on either side 
were then carefully paired by the cap- 
tains of the twoteams, E. A. Mott-Smith, 
’95, for Harvard and A. T. Judd for Yale. 
Considering that several of the players 
had to be instructed as to the difference 
between a “tee” and a “niblick”’ this 
was a somewhat delicate task, but 
when the players finally got under way 
it was found that the two teams were 
pretty evenly matched. Special rules 
had been drawn up for the occasion, 
from which the following extracts may be 
quoted. “There is no penalty for break- 
ing a club; you will be called upon later 
to settle with its owner. Any club may 
be used for any kind of a stroke without 
penalty. It is observed, however, that 
the strongest club is the niblick.” ‘No 
stymies will be allowed. That is, if your 
opponent’s ball on the putting green 
(where the grass is short around the 
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hole) is between your ball and the hole, 
you can ask him to lift his ball while you 
play or he may play first if he chooses. 
In the former event be careful to have 
him put his ball at least as far back from 
the hole as it was.” “‘The tee is the place 
where you start from. Ask your caddy 
to show it to you.” “Nine. Hurrah for 
Yale or Harvard as the case may be.” 

Nine holes were played by each pair 
and when the official scorers, R. B. An- 
derson, / 03, and Dr. Doremus Scudder, 
finished their calculations it appeared 
that Harvard had won, 22 to 19. 

The following Harvard men took part 
in the game: A. Afong, [’03], H. G. Dil- 
lingham, ’04, J. D. Dole, ’99, F. F. 
Hedemann, [’03], P. L. Horne, 92, F. D. 
Lowrey, ’08, A. J. Lowrey, ’13, E. A. 
Mott-Smith, 95, J. M. Monsarret, / 79, 
W. A. Love, [02], A. M. Nowell, [99], 
A. G. Smith, ’05, B. L. Ulrich, ’11, S. M. 
Lowrey, [’10]. 

Before, during, and after the game re- 
freshments, solid and liquid, were avail- 
able for the thirsty and hungry, and 
those dually afflicted. From the general 
feeling of satisfaction over the outcome 
of the contest it appears likely that the 
Harvard-Yale golf game will become as 
fixed an event in Honolulu as is the an- 
nual joint football smoker. 

B.S. Ulrich, ’11, is connected with the 
law firm of Thompson, Wilder, Watson 
and Lymer, Honolulu; he was admitted 
to practice at the Hawaiian bar early in 
the autumn. — W. F. Dillingham, [’02], 
and H. K. L. Castle, ['08], took an active 
part in the inter-island polo games at 
Honolulu in August. 

R. S. Hosmer, a 94, Sec. 


KEENE, N.H. 

The 22d meeting of the Club took 
place Aug. 6, at the home of E. H. Kid- 
der, ’63, Marlborough, N.H. After 
luncheon Pres. Mackintosh, ’60, called 
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the meeting to order. The Secretary 
read the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing, statements of membership and of 
financial condition, and made a few an- 
nouncements. 

The President then called upon J. C. 
Faulkner, ’86, treasurer of the loan fund. 
Mr. Faulkner reported $250 loaned to 
the beneficiary and a balance in the 
bank of $5.09. He asked to be relieved 
of further care of the fund and suggested 
that the Secretary perform those duties. 
It was voted that the Treasurer’s report, 
including his recommendation, be ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 

Pres. Mackintosh then read letters of 
regret from Pres. Eliot and Pres. Wood- 
row Wilson that they were unable to be 
present. 

W. H. Neaves, 16, was next called 
upon to give his ideas of Harvard as a 
Freshman. A general discussion fol- 
lowed. 

Pres. Mackintosh then brought up the 
matter of the loan fund. J. L. Seward, 
’68, said he thought it advisable to con- 
tinue the contribution for several years 
until the income should be sufficient to 
aid one man every year. He moved that 
a contribution be made this year. Sec- 
onded and passed. The question of ap- 
plying the fund to Freshmen, or to 
others, was brought up. After some dis- 
cussion, Dr. Seward moved that this be 
left to the discretion of the committee. 
Seconded and passed. 

Prof. Schofield was next called upon. 
He spoke of the great changes now tak- 
ing place at the University, laying spe- 
cial emphasis upon the Freshman Dor- 
mitories and the new Widener Library 
Building. 

Pres. Mackintosh then called upon Sir 
Cecil Spring-Rice, British Ambassador 
to the United States, for a few remarks, 
which he gave. 

Cheering was next in order, the recipi- 
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ents being Sir Cecil of three, Mr. Kidder 
of three, and Mrs. Williams of three 
times nine. 

The paper for subscriptions to the 
loan fund was then passed, during which 
G. D. Markham, ’81, spoke on the value 
of the Associated Clubs and their meet- 
ings, and mentioned the great value men 
put upon the Harvard equipment as 
shown by their desire to contribute 
$15,000,000 to the University in the last 
8 years. Mr. Markham also spoke of the 
great advantages accruing from trips 
which the members of the Faculty make 
to the local Harvard clubs. 

Pres. Mackintosh then expressed to 
Mr. Kidder the thanks of the Club for 
his liberality. Fair Harvard was sung 
and the meeting adjourned. 46 men 
were present. 


Richard M. Faulkner, ’09, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


On July 26 the club gave the annual 
picnic at G. C. Christian’s home at Lake 
Minnetonka, at which there were over 
55 present, including the undergradu- 
ates. The most important event of the 
day was the baseball game between St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, the final result of 
which is still unsettled, as it is held that 
the umpires won the game and not the 
players. 

On Aug. 7, the Club gave a dinner at 
the University Club of St. Paul to How- 
ard Elliott, s ’81, who is leaving the 
Northwest for New England. His de- 
parture is a tremendous loss to all Har- 
vard men in the Northwést and espe- 
cially to the Harvard men of Minnesota. 
During the dinner the Club presented to 
Mr. Elliott a silver pitcher, inscribed as 
follows: 

“To Howard Elliott friend of all Har- 
vard men from his Harvard friends in 
Minnesota.” 

No one can ever take the place of Mr. 
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Elliott with us, and it is universally felt 
that New England is most fortunate in 
having him. 

Speeches were made by Morton Bar- 
rows, ’80, Karl De Laittre, 97, Major 
John Bigelow, ’61, Prof. J. K. Hosmer, 
55, and R. G. Brown, ’84, whose tele- 
phone story was most amusing. 

E. P. Davis, ’99, Sec. 


NEWBURYPORT. 


The Harvard Club held its fall dinner 
on Oct. 4, at Baldpate Inn, Georgetown. 
15 members were present. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Pres., L. P. Dodge, ’08; vice-pres., 
Dr. E. H. Noyes, m ’80; sec. and treas., 
L. M. Little, 10; member of exec. com., 
B. J. Legate, ’°77. Also the following 
committee to take charge of the Club’s 
work in the preparatory schools of the 
district, and to advertise the Club’s 
scholarship: Manning Emery, ’00; E. H. 
Little, 01; F. P. Woodbury, ’04. 

Leon M. Little, ’10, Sec. 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION. 
The New England Federation of Har- 
vard Clubs held its council meeting at 
the Union Club, Boston, on Oct. 25, at 
which Pres. Lowell and representatives 
of approximately 15 clubs throughout 
New England were present. The princi- 
pal matter of discussion was the annual 
convention of the Federation which is 
going to be held on Dec. 20 at Exeter, 
N.H. The Exeter Academy has very 
kindly invited the Federation to be its 
guests, and will entertain us at luncheon 
on that day, after which there will be a 
meeting followed by a formal dinner in 
the evening and we shall again be the 
guests of the Academy, they keeping us 
over night and serving us breakfast in the 
morning. 
It is expected the speakers will include 
Howard Elliott, s ’81, President of the 
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New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R., Pres. Lowell, Prof. G. L. Kit- 
tredge, ’82, and possibly Pres. Eliot. At 
this convention meeting officers for the 
ensuing year will be elected and reports 
from the secretaries of the various clubs 
giving their respective work during the 
year will be made, as well as reports of 
the committees of the Federation itself. 
Herman F. Clarke, 05, Sec. 


NEW JERSEY. 


On Nov. 7, the night before the Har- 
vard-Princeton game, the Club held a 
smoker at the Essex Club, Newark. 

The speakers were, Paul Withington 
of the football coaching staff, and Capt. 
Reynolds, of the Varsity crew. Both gen- 
tlemen made most interesting speeches 
on the work done in the two branches of 
athletics at Harvard this fall and the 
bright future for both football and row- 
ing. Mr. Reynolds emphasized the fact 
that all forms of Harvard athletics help 
each other for one common end. Mr. 
Withington gave a clear and vivid de- 
scription of the Varsity football eleven 
and its substitutes. 

There were about 55 men present and 
all joined in the singing, which made the 
evening most enjoyable. Refreshments 
were served, 

On Saturday about 255 members and 
their friends, attended, in a body, the 
Harvard-Princeton football game. 

The Club is growing in numbers and 
is trying to do all in its power to further 
Harvard's interests in New Jersey. 

Cameron Blaikie, ’99, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The Club ran three special trains to 
Princeton on Nov. 8, one of parlor cars, 
and the other two of day coaches, each 
with a buffet car attached. About 1000 
men went to Princeton on these trains. 
On the evening of the Princeton game a 
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large number of graduates and under- 
graduates gathered in the Club House. 
Most of the members of the Harvard 
Team were present, and the victory was 
properly celebrated with a band and 
with cheers and songs. Each of the play- 
ers present was called on to say a few 
words and their oratorical efforts were 
much appreciated. 

The Club also had a train of all parlor 
cars, with a dining car attached, which 
ran from the Grand Central Station to 
Allston, near the Stadium, on the morn- 
ing of the Yale Game, and returned 
to New York immediately after the 
game. 

On Oct. 24, Mr. J. H. Mears gave an 
interesting talk illustrated with lantern 
slides on his record-breaking trip 
“Around the World” last summer in 35 
days. 

On Nov. 15, F. W. Davis gave an in- 
teresting talk with colored pictures on 
the “Panama Canal,” his pictures in- 
cluding recent governmental pictures 
taken in October of this year. 

At the meeting of the Club on Dec. 13, 
W. C. Lane, Librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is to give a talk illustrated with 
lantern slides on the new library, and at 
the January meeting, Sidney Woollett, 
the Shakespearean scholar, is to read 
from Shakespeare. 

One of the features of the celebration 
of the Harvard-Princeton victory in 
Harvard Hall was the presence of Philip 
A. Rollins, Princeton, ’89, President of 
the Princeton Club of New York City, 
who had come from Princeton especially 
to offer his congratulations to the Har- 
vard men on their victory. His speech of 
congratulation was’ most highly appre- 
ciated, and hearty cheers were given for 
Princeton and for Mr. Rollins. 

Through the courtesy of the Army 
Athletic Association over 2000 tickets to 
the Army-Navy Game have been issued 


through the Harvard Club to members 
of the Club. 
Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


OHIO, CENTRAL. 


On Oct. 15, the Club entertained 
Prof. W. M. Davis at luncheon at the 
Chittenden Hotel, in Columbus, O., at 
which the following, in addition to Prof. 
Davis, were present: W. T. Spear, / ’60, 
W. M. Barrows, ’05, H. L. Gilbert, ’88, 
J. J. Stoddart, ’07, W. H. Siebert, ’89, 
and J. H. Watson, ’07, members of the 
Club, and Pres. W. O. Thompson of the 
Ohio State University, Professors C. S. 
Prosser, J. A. Bownocker, and T. M. 
Hills of the Ohio State University, and 
J. F. Stone, D. K. Watson, and Prof. J. 
Warren Smith, who were guests of the 
Club. 

In the afternoon Prof. Davis lectured 
at the Ohio State University on “Coral 
Islands” and again in the evening he 
lectured, his subject being, ‘How We 
Know That the Earth is Millions of 
Years Old.” 

The lectures were under the auspices 
of the Sigma Xi Society and were largely 
attended, especially in the evening when 
the University Chapel was completely 
filled. 


PENNSYLVANIA, WESTERN. 

The Club held its annual meeting on 
Nov. 6, at the University Club, Pitts- 
burgh. The meeting was preceded by an 
informal dinner. There were 27 mem- 
bers present. 

The Scholarship Committee reported 
by G. C. Kimball showing scholarships 
awarded to four men in the present en- 
tering class, two receiving $300 each and 
two receiving $150 each, and a special 
aid in favor of a former scholarship 
holder to the amount of $75. 

The Athletic Committee reported by 
A. P. L. Turner, concerning the Inter- 
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CHARLES H. C. WRIGHT, ’91, IRVING BABBITT, ’'89, 
French. French. 





RICHARD P. STRONG, WINTHROP J. V. OSTERHOUT, 
Tropical Medicine. Botany. 
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M. ANESAKI, ALEXANDER G. McADIE, 
Japanese. Director of Blue Hill Observatory. 
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scholastic baseball series held last 
Spring and run under the auspices of 
the Harvard Club of Western Penn., 
stating that a cup had been furnished by 
our Club and individual medals to the 
members of the winning team, which 
was the East Liberty Academy of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Dr. P. J. Eaton, ’83, President of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs and an ex- 
president of this Club, was present and 
spoke. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve for the ensuing year: Pres., A. A. 
Morris; vice-pres., A. F. Baker; sec., H. 
F. Baker; treas., H. D. Parkin; exec. 
com., P. J. Alexander and E. K. Davis; 
Scholarship Com., D. E. Mitchell. 
Present: H. V. Bail, ’15; Lyman Mevis, 
91; L. C. Torrey, ’12; B. W. Grimes, 
13; H. D. Parkin, 04; Lawrence Barr, 
92; F. F. McIntosh, ’03; A. W. Tarbell, 
95; L. W. Hayes, ’07; A. M. Scully, ’05; 
R. E. Brenneman, ’00; C. J. Mundo, ’07; 
Bradley Dewey, ’08; D. A. Lyon, ’02; 
C. E. E. Childers, (Hon.); E. B. Strass- 


burger, 08; C. H. Lehman, ’09; E. N. 
Hunting, 03; Tileston Chickering, ’02; 
S. J. Watts, ’05; A. P. L. Turner, 05; 
W. G. Mortland, 00; G. C. Kimball, 
00; H. F. Baker, 01; Alvin A. Morris, 
’92; P. J. Eaton, ’83; D. E. Mitchell, ’97. 
H. F. Baker, ’01, Sec. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 


The Committee on Nominations for 
Honorary Membership consists of the 
Corresponding Secretary, chairman, and 
Dean E. R. Thayer, ’88, G. H. Nor- 
cross, ’75, Judge Robert Walcott, 95, 
Judge W. C. Loring, ’72, and Prof. F. W. 
Taussig, ’79. 

At the June meeting the following 
were appointed delegates to the Trien- 
nial Council of the United Chapters in 
September: C. G. Kidder, ’72, C. C. 
Burlingham, ’79, C. H. Grandgent, ’83. 
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It is interesting to note that of the 40 
members from the Class of 1913, 20 come 
from Massachusetts, 13 from three other 
states (New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania), one each from Rhode Island, 
Illinois, and Iowa, one from Mexico, one 
from Turkey, and two from India. 12 
out of the 40 finished their college work 
in three years. 

William Coolidge Lane, ’81, Cor. Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

On Oct. 23, the Harvard Club of San 
Francisco sat down to its 40th annual 
dinner. There were 50 at the table, in- 
cluding three of the original 19 charter 
members, Horace Davis, ’49, P. W. 
Ames, ’59, and G. B. Merrill, 59. The 
only other survivor, E. G. Stetson, ’64, 
was not present. The meeting was be- 
yond custom enjoyable. The President, 
Prof. M. W. Haskell, ’83, was especially 
happy in his preliminary talk and intro- 
ductions. Horace Davis, ’49, made the 
speech of the evening, a review and ex- 
position of the theories that have guided 
ex-Pres. Eliot and Pres. Lowell, with 
high commendation of the fine results to 
the University from the administration 
of each. Ames, ’59, who has recently re- 
turned to California after a recess, follow- 
ing the Great Fire of 1906, in the East and 
Europe, congratulated himself upon at 
last being rescued from the climatic con- 
ditions on the other side of the conti- 
nent, which he denounced as “most tol- 
erable and not to be endured,” compared 
with the climate of California. Merrill, 
59, whose name was attached to an ode 
which was sung, when called upon read 
some verses. William Thomas, ’73, en- 
thusiastic over the prospect of the meet- 
ing of the Associated Harvard Clubs in 
San Francisco in 1915, was followed by 
good talks of Dr. Philip K. Brown, ’90, 
and Philip Bancroft, 03. The Club 
looks forward to a delightful reunion of 
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Harvard men at the time of the coming 
exposition. 
Merrill’s poem follows: — 


I 


Our genial Prex at the table once said: 

“T am looking about for a victim or two 
For our fortieth ann., and near to the head 

I find hieroglyphics that seem to mean you. 


“T’'m told that at home quite conceal’d by a 
screen 

Of dust, is your rusty old rhyming machine. 

Now, as a reminder of earlier times, 

Start it up, and grind out a few passable 
rhymes, 

Or, else, take a stand in your favorite pose, 

And talk to us some of your deadliest prose.” 


Then I haul’d out my auto, for years out of 
use, 
Swept off a few cobwebs, and turn’d on the 


juice, 

And these couplets 00z’d out, in a way rarely 
seen, 

Like sausages out of a sausage machine. 

And the Prex will shed tears like a December 


Train 
And never will light on this victim again. 


II 


Antiquarians say, and it doubtless is true, 

That under the sun there is nothing quite 
new; 

That from time immemorial the thought ’s 
been afloat 

That the smooth way to go was to travel by 
boat, 

And that, in the times ere old Moses, the 


Jew, 

Took the tables of stone and smash’d them in 
two, 

’T was thought that the waves of the Red Sea 
strand, 

Should not be restrain’d by a small bit of 
land, 

But should keep flowing on, to hobnob gay and 


free 
With the tides of the Mediterranean sea. 


And these same antiquarians hint it was done; 
That, long ere the Pyramids blink’d at the 


sun, 
The slaves of old dynasties shovell’d away 
And dug a canal from Suez — so they say. 


But old Nature rebell’d and observ’d with a 
smile; 

“*T’ll tolerate this just a very short while, 

A few cycles of time, and then we will see 

What the sands of Sahara will work out for 
me.” 
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Then after a million of ages or so 

The winds of the desert proceeded to blow, 

And the sands and the waves lent their help 
and, behold! 

Canal Number One wasa tale that is told. 


III 


Do you fancy the Yankees are bothered by 
tales 

Of events ere Columbus had emptied the jails 

For a crew to set sail for a possible shore 

That no one had guess’d or had_heard of be- 
fore? 

Not much. Look around. Did you list to the 


roar 
That lately arose from the Panama Shore, 
Where Goethals, who works for all nations 
alike, 
Blew up what was left of the Gamboa dike? 
Then Yankeedom shouted, and all the world 
knew 
That the praise of the world to the Yankee was 


due; 
To the ships of the world there was shown a 


new way 

To bear the world’s commerce to farthest 
Cathay; 

Two oceans then over the Panama lands, 

If they could not unite, they at least could 
shake hands. 


IV 


If you hark, you will know that the ocean’s 
old roar 

Is softened, and, rising from shore unto shore, 

In its place are the tones of an Anthem of 
Peace 

That the old and new worlds pray never may 
cease. 


The world is awake, and the nations of Earth 
Are busying themselves to be in at the birth 
Of an era unknown to the lives of the old, 
Of blessings the wisest have never foretold. 


Vv 
Say! Is there a prophet among us to-night, 

Who can look from his lofty, poetical height, 
And see what the future will bring us, with 


ease, 
And tell the miraculous things that he sees? 


I look for this prophet forthwith to arise, 

And hold us enraptur’d with news from the 
skies; 

My place is his place, and in temper benign 

All function as prophet I gladly resign. 


Just here with a groan, the machinery gave 


way, 
And slid into the grave of the One Hoss Shay. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

*,¥* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class, since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

** Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1838. 


Rev. Edward Augustus Renouf, D.D., 
rector emeritus of St. James’s Episcopal 
Church, died at Keene, N.H., on Nov. 
11. Dr. Renouf was the oldest clergy- 
man in the New Hampshire diocese, and 
was, with the exception of Dr. J. L. Wel- 
lington of Swansea, the oldest Harvard 
graduate, the latter being Dr. Renouf’s 
senior in years. These two, up to several 
months ago, shared honors with Rev. J. 
I. T. Coolidge, D.D., of Cambridge, as 
surviving members of the Class of ’38. Dr. 
Coolidge died on June 18. Dr. Renouf 
was born in Boston, Nov. 15, 1818, the 
son of Edward and Eliza (Merriam) 
Renouf. He received his early educa- 
tion in the public and private schools of 
Boston, and entered Harvard in 1834. 
From 1839 to 1842 he studied at An- 
dover Theological Seminary. In 1850 he 
received the degree of A.M., from Ho- 

‘ bart College, and in 1889 the honorary 
degree of S.T.D. from Washington and 
Lee University (Va.). In 1842 he was 
ordained a deacon of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and in 1845 was or- 
dained priest. He was rector of Trinity 
Church, Lowville, N.Y., 1843-52, and 
for the next 7 years was minister at 
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large in Boston. From 1859-66 he was 
rector of St. James’s Church, Keene, 
N.H., from 1866 to 1868 rector of St. 
Peter’s Church, Drewsville, N.H., and 
then rector emeritus of the latter church. 
Since 1906 he had been rector emeritus 
of St. James’s Church, Keene, N.H. On 
July 1, 1845, he married, at Rensselaer- 
ville, N.Y., Harriet F. Lester, who died 
on Aug. 5, 1862. In 1864 he married 
Esther Thomas of Boston, who died 
April 25, 1906. Dr. Renouf had lived for 
more than 50 years at 65 Roxbury St., 
Keene, N.H., but had spent much of his 
time in foreign travel. He visited almost 
all the countries in the world and had be- 
come familiar with their languages and 
the habits of their peoples. Dr. Renouf 
always took a special interest in Harvard 
matters, not only in the academic poli- 
cies and accomplishments of the univer- 
sity, but also inits athletics. Hisson, Dr. 
Edward Renouf, professor of chemistry 
at Johns Hopkins University, survives 
him. 


1841. 


Dr. Robert Odiorne Treadwell died in 
Portsmouth, N.H., Aug. 23, 1913. He 
was the son of Daniel Hearle and Ann 
(Langdon) Treadwell, and was born at 
Portsmouth, Oct. 31, 1822. He attended 
the local schools there and fitted for col- 
lege in the private school of W. C. Har- 
ris, H.C., 1807. He stood fairly well in 
college, and received a detur in Sopho- 
more year. After graduating, he studied 
medicine, taking his M.D. degree at 
Jefferson College, Philadelphia, in 1846. 
He practised for a while in Portsmouth, 
but after his marriage to Marianna 
Weston, of Dorchester (Oct. 25, 1853), 
he went to Europe. He settled at Bo- 
logna, Italy, and became professor of 
Latin Literature in one of the schools 
there. After many years’ residence 
abroad, he returned to Portsmouth. 
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He was the last survivor of the Class of 
1841. 


1849. 


Thornton Kirkland Lothrop, Class 
Secretary, and until his retirement a few 
years ago one of the leaders of the Bos- 
ton bar for many years, died Nov. 1, 
1913, at his home in Boston. He was 
born in Dover, N.H., June 3, 1830, the 
son of Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop, H.C. 
1825, and of Mary Buckminster. He 
studied at Harvard, graduating with the 
Class of 1849,-and after his graduation 
he took up his residence in Massachu- 
setts, and was admitted to the bar in 
1853. In 1861 Mr. Lothrop was made 
assistant U.S. district attorney for Bos- 
ton, serving in that position until 1865. 
In 1886 he was a member of the State 
Board of Health for one year. He also 
was president of the old Eastern R.R. in 
1872-73. He was a trustee of the Boston 
Atheneum and of the Museum of Fine 
Arts and was a member of the Mass. His- 
torical Society, and of the Somerset and 
the Union Clubs. He was the author of 
“The Life of William H. Seward,” in the 
American Statesmen Series. He married 
April 30, 1866, Miss Anne M. Hooper, 
the daughter of Samuel Hooper, M.C., 
and his widow survives him, with three 
children: T. K. Lothrop, Jr., ’95, a Bos- 
ton attorney, Miss Mary B. Lothrop, 
and the wife of Dr. Algernon Coolidge, 
81. 

1855. 
E. H. Assot, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Willard Quincy Phillips was born 
April 4, 1834, in Cambridge, while his 
father, Judge Willard Phillips, long the 
chief authority on the law of life insur- 
ance in this country, was temporarily 
occupying the Craigie House, where 
Prof. Longfellow afterwards lived. He 
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entered Harvard from Phillips Exeter 
Academy. After graduation he followed 
Mr. Dana’s recipe for poor digestion, and 
went round the world as a sailor before 
the mast. He took the degree of LL.B. 
at Harvard Law School, to please his 
father; but, although admitted to the 
bar, he never practised, and in 1859 
went to Europe, where he spent the next 
three years. He married Miss Emily 
Treadwell of Portsmouth, N.H., in 
1863. He inherited wealth, and wan- 
dered over the world with his wife. He 
found life at Fayal very pleasant and re- 
mained nearly two years. He seriously 
contemplated purchase of a beautiful 
estate on that little island. After visit- 
ing Teneriffe and Morocco, he returned 
to Cambridge and lived in his father’s 
home on Linnean St., but soon resumed 
his habit of travel. After the death of 
his wife in 1890, he remained in New 
England a few years, and then resumed 
his wanderings. Wherever he went, 
archeology interested him much. He 
visited many out-of-the-way places, and 
prosecuted desultory research in the un- 
familiar cantons of Switzerland, and in 
Corsica, and other remote localities like 
Alaska. A stroke of paralysis in 1904 
limited his activity, and he spent most 
of his time on the Riviera. His last ill- 
ness began on his 79th birthday, as he 
was about to return to America. He 
died on July 12, 1913, at Cutigliano, a 
little village in the Apennines, near 
Florence, where he had taken refuge 
from summer heat. Fortunately, during 
his last years, he enjoyed the constant 
companionship and care of a beloved 
niece of his wife. His body lies in Mt. 
Auburn. While he had the tastes of an 
educated gentleman, he never worked 
very hard, but was to the end the plea- 
sant, kindly companion his classmates 
knew him to be in his College life. He 
left in his will a fund of $40,000, which 
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ultimately reverts to Harvard College, 
subject to an earlier trust. — William 
Pitt Preble Longfellow died at East 
Gloucester, Mass., on Aug. 3, 1913. He 
was born in Portland, Me., Oct. 25, 1836. 
After graduation, he lived in Louisville, 
Ky., with his mother and family, but re- 
turned East in about a year, and was en- 
gaged in teaching, until the autumn of 
1857, when he entered the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School, one term in advance. He 
took his S.B. in 1859, summa cum laude, 
becoming a proctor, and engaged in pri- 
vate teaching. In April, 1860, he began 
the practice of his profession in Boston. 
He was at one time professor of architec- 
ture in the Institute of Technology, and, 
for two years, was assistant architect to 
the Treasury Department in Washing- 
ton. He belonged to several professional 
societies, at home and abroad, and was 
the first editor of The American Architect. 
He was chairman of the Architectural 
Section of Judges at the Chicago Expo- 
sition in 1893, and was long a highly val- 
ued member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. An 
accomplished mathematician, he was 
much attracted by the mathematics in- 
volved in architecture. He inclined al- 
ways to the literary side, rather than 
to the practice of that profession. He 
was the author of the “Cyclopedia of 
Architecture in Italy, Greece and the 
Levant,” and spent much time in Eu- 
rope while writing it. His essays, pub- 
lished under the title “The Column and 
the Arch,” and his books on “ Applied 
Perspective,” and “The Greek Vase,” 
and his Dictionary of Architecture be- 
came standard works. But he used to 
say that the topics which attracted him 
most, interested the public little. He 
married Miss Emily Daniel, of Boston, 
in 1870, and made his home in Cam- 
bridge. She was the daughter of Otis 
Daniel, one of the wise men who laid 
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the solid foundations of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Boston. He was an ac- 
complished musician, and, at one time, 
etched with skill, and, in later years, 
enjoyed taking photographic portraits. 
A good sailor, he used to cruise along 
the coast of Maine in his little yacht. His 
knowledge of art, and his fine literary 
taste made him a favorite writer of ar- 
ticles in the Nation, which the cultivated 
few appreciated highly. He lived many 
years in Cambridge in the midst of con- 
genial friends. Nothing in music, liter- 
ture or art was foreign to him. He took 
no part in public affairs, but walked the 
quiet, peaceful paths of daily life, much 
beloved by his classmates, and always 
a most loyal friend. — Henry FitzGil- 
bert Waters who died in Salem, on Aug. 
16, 1913, is the subject of an extended 
notice already printed in this number 
of the Magazine, and accompanied with 
his likeness. — George R. Agassiz, 84, 
published in October, the Life and Let- 
ters of his father, Alexander Agassiz. It 
gives the record of what his father did 
and accomplished, rather than a descrip- 
tion of the personality of our remark- 
able classmate. The varied ability and 
ceaseless industry of Alexander Agassiz 
make a fascinating story of most unusual 
effectiveness. His son has condensed it, 
with much ability, into a.narrative full 
of information and without a superflu- 
ous page. 
1856. 


JEREMIAH SMITH, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

Robert Edward Babson died in Bos- 
ton, Sept. 10, 1913. He was the son of 
John James and Mary Coffin (Rogers) 
Babson, and was born in Gloucester, 
Mass., Oct. 17, 1837. He prepared at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, where he at- 
tained high rank as a scholar. He en- 
tered Harvard at the beginning of the 
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Sophomore year. From 1856 to 1860 he 
was a teacher in Gloucester, Somerville, 
and South Danvers (now Peabody). In 
1860 he went to Europe, and remained 
until 1863, studying German and French 
at the Universities of Marburg and 
Munich and in Geneva. In 1864 he was 
preceptor of the Bristol Academy in 
Taunton, and afterwards principal of 
the Stoneham High School. In October, 
1864, he was appointed an usher in the 
English High School in Boston, and re- 
mained connected with that school for 
more than 36 years. On Sept. 11, 1894, 
he was unanimously elected Head Mas- 
ter of the School, which position he held 
until his resignation on June 25, 1901. 
After his resignation he lived for much 
of the time on his farm at Parsonsfield, 
Me., spending the recent winters at Ar- 


lington, Mass. He was married in Bos- 


ton, July 6, 1874, to Fanny Wyman 
May, daughter of Silas May. She died 
Sept. 23, 1877. He leaves a daughter, 
Mabel, who is married to Rev. Wm. S. 
W. Raymond and has four children. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec., 
15 State St., Boston. 

Francis Bartlett was born in Boston 
Sept. 21, 1836, and died at his summer 
home, at Pride’s Crossing, Sept. 23, 
1913. He was the son of Sidney (A.B. 
1818) and Caroline Louisa (Pratt) 
Bartlett. Sidney Bartlett was recog- 
nized as one of the most eminent of 
Boston’s lawyers and at his death in 
1889 was considered to be the leader of 
the bar. The year after his graduation 
from College, Francis Bartlett entered 
his father’s office as a law student. He 
also took a year’s course at the Dane 
Law School. He was admitted to the 
Suffolk Bar Sept. 17, 1860. After spend- 
ing a year in travel abroad he returned 
to Boston and opened an office at 33 Ex- 
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change St., and later at 40 State St., 
where he remained for many years. 
With an inherent love for the beautiful 
in art, he traveled abroad, visiting all the 
great galleries in Europe. In this way he 
gathered together masterpieces for his 
own private collection at his town resi- 
dence, 236 Beacon St. In 1890, Bartlett 
became a Trustee of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts and gave to that in- 
stitution many costly statues and paint- 
ings which he had collected. In 1903, he 
made his first notable gift to the Mu- 
seum, including 303 articles, viz.: mar- 
bles, 21; vases, 66; fragments of vases, 
70; bronzes, 20; terra cotta, 39; coins, 
62; gems, 13, etc. Many of these date 
from five centuries before the Christian 
era. The famous head of Aphrodite, 
supposed to be by Praxiteles, was in- 
cluded in this gift and a valuable dupli- 
cate of the statue of Colleoni, in Venice. 
In the spring of 1912, Bartlett turned 
over to the Trustees of the Museum title 
to property in the city of Chicago, val- 
ued at $1,500,000. This gift assured to 
the Museum an annual income of be- 
tween $50,000 and $60,000. It has been 
leased for a term of 198 years. Bartlett 
was a member of many clubs, was vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Hospital 
Life Insurance Co., Fellow of the Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, and a member 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. He was inter- 
ested in mining properties, railroads, 
real estate, and many manufacturing 
corporations. The Museum of Fine 
Arts, Harvard College, the Institute of 
Technology, the Harvard Medical 
School, and the Mass. General Hospital 
were remembered in his will. In 1867 
Bartlett married Marianna Hubbard 
Slater, of Norwich, Conn. She died Jan. 
6, 1873, leaving Caroline, who was born 
in 1870, married Herbert Mason Sears, 
’89, and had two daughters. Mrs. Sears 
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died in 1908. A second daughter of 
Bartlett, Elizabeth Slater, was born in 
1872 and died in 1881. 


1858. 
FisHer Ames, Sec., 
Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

Ten members of the Class dined to- 
gether at the Copley-Plaza the evening 
before Commencement day, being the 
55th anniversary of graduation. The 
previous year in accordance with a vote 
of the Class, the Class fund (except 
$500) was paid to the Treasurer of the 
College. The remaining $500 is held 
to cover Class expenses until 1917, and 
the balance, if any, is then to be paid to 
the College, the income of the fund to be 
used to aid deserving students, having a 
preference for descendants of mem- 
bers of the Class. The “Class Book” 
(autobiography of each member, written 
at graduation) was by vote of the Class 
deposited in the College Library. — 
William H. Fox, Judge of the District 
Court of Bristol County, died May 4, 


1913; and George Canning Burgess (at 
one time city clerk of Portland, Me.) 
died Sept. 4, 1918. — There are now 23 
surviving members. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Albert Blodgett Weymouth, born in 
Chelsea, Mass., March 18, 1839, son of 
Aurelius L. and Mary (Blodgett) Wey- 
mouth, studied medicine in the Harvard 
Medical School, and afterwards at the 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
N.Y., and the Bowdoin Medical School, 
Brunswick, Me., graduating at the two 
latter, practising but little, his chief oc- 
cupation being journalism. Resided in 
Boston, Medford and Malden. Was in 
Europe in 1864, contributed to nearly 
every paper in Boston, was suburban re- 
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porter to Boston Daily Advertiser; wrote 
a few poems; was corresponding member 
of the Maine Historical Society, of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
and of the Historical Society of Dela- 
ware; was A.B. and A.M. of Har- 
vard. Never married. He died at La- 
haina, H.I., Oct. 6, 1913, after a brief 
acute illness; but he had suffered from 
tuberculosis for over 2 years. He long 
ago gave up practice of medicine and 
after preparation for the Episcopal min- 
istry, he entered the service of the Epis- 
copal Church at Lahaina under Bishop 
H. B. Restarick as curate, doing what 
hecould until a few days before his death. 
In college he was modest, dignified, re- 
tiring, and highly respected, as a man of 
sterling character. He was an indefati- 
gable student. In his medical course he 
was the same. 
1863. 
C. H. Denny, Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

Charles Walter Amory, son of Wil- 
liam (Harv. 1823] and Anna (Sears) 
Amory, was born in Boston, Oct. 16, 
1842. He died after a prolonged illness 
in Boston Nov. 5, 1913. He fitted for 
College at the Boston Public Latin 
School, and at the school of Lane and 
Lovering in Cambridge. April 9, 1864, 
he was commissioned second lieutenant 
in the Second Massachusetts Cavalry. 
He was captured by the enemy July 6, 
1864, and paroled from Charleston, S.C., 
Oct. 1, 1864, having been promoted to 
first lieutenant Sept. 9, 1864. He re- 
joined his regiment at Winchester, Va., 
Dec. 27, 1864, marched with Sheridan 
during the following spring, and was 
promoted to captain June 16, 1865. He 
was mustered out Aug. 1, 1865. Soon 
after this he sailed for Europe, and after 
his return he was for a while with the 
Boston dry goods house of Haughton, 
Perkins & Co. Jan. 1, 1868, he formed 
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a copartnership with Henry C. Wain- 
wright, under the style of Wainwright 
& Amory, brokers, 40 State St., Boston. 
In February, 1880, he was elected trea- 
surer of the Amory Mfg. Co., and two 
years later became treasurer of the 
Langdon Mfg. Co. He afterwards be- 
came connected with many other cor- 
porations and interests. He was made 
treasurer of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. in 
1898. This office he resigned in October, 
1905, and since that time has been in no 
active business. He was married Oct. 
23, 1867, by Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, to 
Elizabeth Gardner, daughter of George 
Gardner, of Boston. His wife survives 
with three children: William, ’91; 
George G., ’96; and Clara G., the widow 
of T. J. Coolidge, Jr., ’84. Another 
daughter, Dorothy, wife of Frederic 
Winthrop, ’91, died in 1908. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Arrangements for the semi-centennial 
celebration of the Class next June are 
not yet completed. The Secretary will 
issue a report, and there will be the usual 
reception at Brooks House. 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

John Henry Watson was born in Bos- 
ton, Dec. 18, 1845, where he was pre- 
pared for college at the Chauncy Hall 
School. After graduation he studied di- 
vinity in the Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middletown, Conn. He was ordained to 
the priesthood in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church at Stamford, Conn., July 21, 
1872. For a short time he was assistant 
minister of St. John’s Church, Stamford, 
and for a year assistant minister of St. 
Mark’s Church, Philadelphia. In 1874 he 
became rector of Trinity Church, New 
Rochelle, N.Y., and in 1877 rector of the 
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Church of the Good Shepherd at Hart- 
ford, Conn., which position he resigned 
in June, 1893. During the remainder of 
his life he lived in New York City, en- 
gaged in various ministerial duties. He 
died at his residence’ there suddenly of 
heart disease, Oct. 31, 1913. In 1882 he 
married Susan Matilda Hoffman, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Eugene A. Hoffman. His 
widow, with a daughter and two sons, 
one a graduate of Harvard, and the 
other a Lieutenant in the United States 
Army, survive him.— James Smith 
Garland was born in Franklin, N.H., 
Sept. 14, 1842. At the age of 14 he was 
taken to St. Louis, Mo., and entered the 
academic department of Washington 
University. In 1861 he returned to 
Franklin, fitted for college with the prin- 
cipal of the Franklin Academy, and en- 
tered the Freshman Class of Dartmouth 
College in September, 1862. He left 
Dartmouth at the end of his Sophomore 
year and in September, 1864, was ad- 
mitted to the Junior Class at Harvard. 
After graduation he went to St. Louis, 
where he studied law and was admitted 
to the bar. He practised law there until 
1886; was instrumental in forming the 
University Club of St. Louis; was presi- 
dent of the Provident Savings Bank, and 
president of the board of trustees of the 
Church of the Messiah. II] health 
obliged him to give up his practice and 
to leave St. Louis. In 1888 he opened a 
family school for boys in Concord, Mass., 
which he continued until July, 1900. He 
then resumed the practice of the law in 
Boston and published “‘New England 
Town Law.” In 1911 he removed to 
Minneapolis, Minn., where he died Sept. 
1, 1913. In 1869jhe was married at 
Watertown, Mass., to Kate A. Howard, 
daughter of the late Captain William H. 
Howard. He leaves surviving him his 
widow, children and grandchildren. — 
John Green Curtis was born in New 
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York City, Oct. 29, 1844, and was there 
prepared for college. After graduation 
he studied medicine in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New York 
City. He was admitted to practice in 
March, 1870. He held successively the 
positions of interne, senior assistant to 
the house-surgeon, and house-surgeon, 
in Bellevue Hospital, and of assistant 
demonstrator, and of demonstrator of 
anatomy, in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. In the same college he 
was later appointed lecturer on injuries 
of blood-vessels, adjunct professor of 
physiology, and in 1883 professor of the 
same. In 1887 he retired from the prac- 
tice of his profession and devoted him- 
self exclusively to the duties of his pro- 
fessorship. In October, 1904, he was 
made an LL.D. by Columbia Univer- 
sity. In 1909 he retired from active duty 
with the rank of emeritus professor of 
physiology. A great part of the last few 
years of his life he spent at his home at 
Chatham, Mass., where he died Sept. 
20, 1913. Oct. 20, 1874, he married at 
New York, Martha McCook Davis, who 
died Jan. 24, 1896. Dec. 13, 1902, at 
Montreal, Canada, he married Netta 
Easter Blackwood, who survives him. 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec., 
719 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

Senator H. C. Lodge has been elected 
president of the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ciation. — In October, the P. E. diocese 
of Mass. celebrated the 20th anniver- 
sary of Wm. Lawrence as_ bishop. — 
The Secretary’s business address is 
changed to 719 Mass. Ave., near Cen- 
tral Sq., Cambridge. 


1874. 
C. S. PENHALLOWw, Sec., 
803 Sears Bldg., Boston. 
I am arranging to publish a report 
next year which will be our tenth since 
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graduation and our fortieth anniversary. 
The details of our celebration on that oc- 
sion have not been arranged; we are in- 
vited to spend the day at the Danas’, at 
Manchester. 
1875. 
Hon. W. A REEp, Sec., 
Brockton. 

F. P. Fish is president of the Union 
Club, Boston. — Dr. D. W. Ross has 
made a large gift of Asiatic art treasures 
to the Boston Art Museum. —F. R. 
Appleton has been reélected vice-presi- 
dent of the Harvard Alumni Association. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyzer, Sec., 
1038 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

C. S. Bird was the Progressive can- 
didate for Governor of Mass.; he 
received more votes than the Republican 
candidate, but was defeated by the 
Democratic. — George Dallas Morrell, 
son of Charles Henry Morrell and 
Charlotte Byron Dallas, was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 4, 1857, and 
died there Sept. 22, 1913. His father, 
who graduated at Harvard in 1846, was 
a sugar planter in Cuba until his death, 
April 15, 1877. Our classmate’s grand- 
father, Dr. Robert Morrell, was of 
French extraction and was a practising 
physician in Cuba. He married a daugh- 
ter of Gen. Toussard, a distinguished 
Frenchman, who came to this country 
with Lafayette and fought on the Amer- 
ican side, losing an arm in the service. 
After the War of the Revolution was 
over, Dr. Morrell accompanied Gen. 
Toussard to New Orleans and it was 
there that he met and married the Gen- 
eral’s daughter, Laurette Toussard. Our 
classmate’s great-grandfather, on his 
mother’s side, was Alexander James 
Dallas, a great statesman and financier, 
and an eminent lawyer in Philadel- 
phia. He was in 1814-16 Secretary of the 
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Treasury of the United States and he 
also filled other offices of trust under the 
government. The Dallas family came 
originally from Scotland, where, and in 
England, may still be found many of 
that name. The father of our classmate’s 
mother was George Mifflin Dallas, a 
first cousin of Lord Byron, and USS. 
senator from Pennsylvania, 1831-33; 
and minister to Russia in 1835-39; vice- 
president of the United States, 1845-49; 
and minister to England, 1856-61, dy- 
ing in Philadelphia Dec. 31, 1864. Vice- 
President Dallas’s wife was Sophia 
Nicklin, daughter of Philip Nicklin of 
Philadelphia. For the first 11 years of 
his life, our classmate passed the win- 
ters in Cuba and the summers in or near 
Philadelphia. At that age he entered 
upon a five-year course of study at a 
collegiate school in Philadelphia, of which 
Reginald H. Chase, ’52, was principal, 
and at the end of the course, in 1873, he 
entered College at a little under 16 years 
of age. He was a member of the Everett 
Atheneum in his Sophomore year and 
of the Pi Eta Society in his Junior and 
Senior years. In his Freshman year he 
roomed in 44 Thayer, in his Sophomore 
year in Hollis 16, and in his Junior and 
Senior years, his family having moved 
to Cambridge, he lived at home, sharing 
a college room, however, in his Senior 
year at No. 16 Hollis with our class- 
mate, G. A. Sawyer. After graduation 
he studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in Philadelphia, in 1880. For some 
years he was assistant to Joseph L. 
Tull, Esq., and was practising law and 
teaching from 1885 to 1893. In 1885, he 
traveled through the West and in the fall 
of 1887, went around the world as tutor 
to one of the Drexel boys of Philadel- 
phia. In September, 1894, he was ap- 
pointed to a clerkship in the office of the 
assistant treasurer of the United States 
in Philadelphia, and that position he 
held up to the time of his last illness. 
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He was ill for two or three months with 
rapid consumption which, with harden- 
ing of the arteries, finally caused his 
death. — Frank Waldron Rollins, son of 
Henry Rollins and Frances Helen (Mor- 
rill) Rollins, was born at Holden, Me., 
Jan. 23, 1853, and died at Ellsworth, 
Me., Oct. 11, 1913. One of the Rollins 
historians traces the name back to the 
middle of the 15th century, when arms 
were granted by Edward IV to “ Rawle”’ 
of Cornwall, Eng. The name seems to 
have developed into Rawlins or Rollins. 
The immigrant ancestor came over from 
Cornwall in 1632, and our classmate’s 
ancestors from that time were either 
farmers or mechanics and lived in either 
New Hampshire or Maine. His great 
grandfather lived at Newcastle, Me., 
and was in the War of the Revolution. 
Another ancestor, in 1683, was one of 
Edward Gore’s Company, who were 
found in arms endeavoring to incite an 
insurrection against the then Royal Gov- 
ernor Edward Cranfield. Frank’s father 
was a harness maker and market gar- 
dener in Ellsworth. Our classmate lived 
in Ellsworth from 1855 until 1870, and 
then went to Boston to live until 1873, 
when he entered College. He was edu- 
cated in the Ellsworth schools and in the 
Boston Latin School, having been en- 
couraged to enter the latter by his 
teacher in the High School at Ellsworth. 
For two years, between the ages of 14 
and 16, Frank went to sea more or less, 
and upon returning from his last voy- 
age, went into the office of the Ellsworth 
American as a printer’s devil, where he 
remained a year. In Boston he worked in 
various newspaper, offices. During this 
period he studied evenings, and at last 
spent two years in the Boston Latin 
School, as above stated. When he began 
to fit for college in 1871, he had less than 
$50 in the bank, and in obtaining his ed- 
ucation he either earned or borrowed the 
necessary funds, excepting a present of 
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$35. During the summer of 1876, he 
edited and published with four others in 
Philadelphia, a 24-page weekly maga- 
zine called the Centennial Eagle, which 
ran through 12 numbers and paid its ex- 
penses. He was a member of the Everett 
Atheneum, the Signet and the Chris- 
tian Brethren, and was editor of the 
Athenzeum paper the first half year. He 
played on the University football team 
his Junior and Senior years. His chum 
throughout his College course was G. 
M. Nash, ’77, the Freshman year in 
18 Stoughton, and the last three years in 
19 Thayer. He joined the Old South 
Church in Boston in 1870. Among the 
experiences of his boyhood he notes in his 
Class life a fall from a tree 60 feet high, 
and a sailboat accident by which he 
nearly lost his life. He says, speaking of 
the boat which rescued him, “It got to 
me just as I had taken my last stroke 
and begun a hasty review of my previous 
life’’; and he notes that he produced his 
pocketbook, offered his rescuer the con- 
tents thereof, which amounted to 17 
cents, and says, “He took it.’ He also 
notes at that time that he intends to bea 
journalist. Accordingly, after graduation 
he published a newspaper in Abington, 
with Rusk, ’77, until April, 1878, when 
he sold out, and he taught in the High 
School in North Abington until April, 
1879. In 1879-80 he was teaching in the 
High School at Great Falls, New Hamp- 
shire, and in July, 1880, became a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Boston 
Commercial Bulletin, where he remained 
until July, 1884. He published a paper 
in Abington until the fall of 1885, when 


he went back to the Bulletin. In 1887, . 


he went to New York, where he was em- 
ployed on the Daily Commercial Bulletin, 
the Journal of Commerce, and the Even- 
ing Post. He lived at this time at Ma- 
maroneck, and founded the Mamaro- 
neck Paragraph. In 1893, he bought the 
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Ellsworth (Maine) American, upon which 
paper he had learned his trade, and as 
owner and editor of which he was to 
spend the remainder of his life. He was 
postmaster at Ellsworth for 12 years, 
from 1900, and was a member and an 
official in various clubs and associations. 
He was a member of the Fortnightly 
Literary Club, a director of the Eastern 
Maine Musical Association, conductor 
of the Ellsworth Festival Chorus and he 
was a member of the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston. Indeed, his fondness 
for music was one of his leading charac- 
teristics, and there were few good things 
in music that he had not heard. He was 
a Knight Templar in the Masonic Fra- 
ternity and also an Odd Fellow. The 
end came very suddenly, for he had been 
about his usual pursuits during the day, 
but suffered a severe attack in the even- 
ing. Later he was restored to compara- 
tive comfort, fell asleep and never awak- 
ened. He was a constant attendant at 
the First Congregational Church. He 
married, Dec. 25, 1879, in Abington, 
Mass., Ellen Ware King, of that town, 
who survives him with two daughters, 
Helen, born Dec. 22, 1880 (now Mrs. 
William Dulles, of New York), and Har- 
riet, born March 22, 1883 (now Mrs. 
Linwood H. Cushman, of Ellsworth). 


1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

Frederick Winthrop Thayer died sud- 
denly of heart disease at Cohasset, Sept. 
17, 1913. A more extended notice of him 
will be found elsewhere in this number of 
the Magazine — Prof. Paul Shorey is 
lecturing in Berlin, Germany. 


1879. 


Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 


Gustavus Arthur Hilton, a temporary 
member of the Class, died at Auburn- 
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dale, Mass., Sept. 18, 1913, after a long 
period of failing health. He was born at 
Boston, Dec. 18, 1854, the son of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus and Celeste Jane (Beat- 
tie) Hilton. He prepared for College at 
the Roxbury Latin School, and was ad- 
mitted in July, 1875. Ill health obliged 
him to leave college in December, 1875, 
and in February, 1876, he sailed for the 
Mediterranean. In the fall of 1876 he 
entered Harvard again, as a member of 
the Class of 1880, and remained for two 
years. He then studied law, was admit- 
ted to the Suffolk Bar, June 22, 1882, and 
began practice in Boston. In the fall of 
1888 he made a journey over the Cana- 
dian Pacific R.R. to Victoria. In 1890 he 
was a member of the Bar Association of 
Boston, of the Boston Athletic and Puri- 
tan Clubs, and of the Abstract Club, the 
Massachusetts Reform Club and the 
Tariff Reform League. He had become 
much interested in genealogy and New 
England history, and in 1890 was elected 
recording secretary of the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society. He was a 
charter member of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts. A lovable man, he made 
many friends, and certain fine qualities 
added to good general ability promised 
a life of usefulness and happiness along 
the lines which he had chosen. But as 
time went on various circumstances com- 
bined to sadden and discourage him, and 
of late he had withdrawn almost com- 
pletely from his earlier activities and as- 
sociations. — H. B. Dow has been reap- 
pointed lecturer on insurance in the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, and has also been made a mem- 
ber of the separate faculty of the School 
created by vote of the Corporation of 
Harvard College at its meeting of June 
9, 1913. — Rev. Edward Hale has been 
appointed editor of the general cata- 
logue of the Divinity School. — R. W. 
Ellis has formed a company, to be known 
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as the Ellis Title and Conveyancing Co., 
to carry on his real estate, title and con- 
veyancing business. His general law 
practice is to be in the hands of a firm to 
be known as Ellis, Brewster and Ellis. 
His address is now Mass. Mutual Bldg., 
Springfield. — The address of W. B. 
Harlow for the winter is Hamilton, Ber- 
muda. — G, v. L. Meyer is chairman of a 
protective committee of the New Haven 
R.R. stockholders. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsvtry, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Robert Bacon, after visiting the Phil- 
ippines where one of his sons is located, 
returned to Europe on his way to South 
America, where he has been making ad- 
dresses in the interest of the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation. The University of 
Santiago, Chile, conferred on him the de- 
gree of LL.D. — Rev. John Doane was 
born in Charlestown, Mass., now a part 
of the City of Boston. His father, 
Thomas Doane, was a well-known rail- 
road engineer under whose direction the 
Hoosac Tunnel was built, and later he 
was engaged in the building of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. His mother’s 
maiden name was Sophie Clark. John 
prepared for college at Crete, Neb. 
After graduation he worked as rodman 
and leveller on the survey of the North- 
ern Pacific R.R., but as soon as able, en- 
tered upon his studies for the ministry, 
first at Oberlin College and later at An- 
dover (Mass.) Theological Seminary. 
Since his graduation from that institu- 
tion in June, 1884, he has given himself 
heart and soul to the work to which he 
dedicated himself. He sought difficult 
tasks, and three of his charges were mis- 
sion churches, all of which he built up 
to become self-supporting. His charges 
were at Cleveland, O.; Grand Island, 
Lincoln and Fremont, Neb.; Greeley, 
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Colo.; and lastly at San Diego, Cal. He 
was especially interested in the young, 
and it was while on a camping trip with 
his choir boys that he died of an intes- 
tinal trouble on July 17, 1913, after a 
short illness. Doane was always keenly 
interested in the lives of his classmates, 
but his residence in the West and his de- 
votion to his chosen duties kept him 
from class reunions. In 1885 he married 
Alice Welch Cowles, who, with their 
two sons and one daughter, survives him. 
— Rev. Bradley Gilman with his family 
is making the tour of the world in an 
easterly direction and expects to reach 
California in November. — Theodore 
Roosevelt sailed in October for South 
America, where he is to make several ad- 
dresses and will also conduct a hunting 
and exploring expedition in the interest 
of the Smithsonian Institution, similar 
to the one carried on by him in Africa. — 
Dr. W. S. Stevens has changed his resi- 
dence back to Boston from St. Albans, 
Vt. — Rev. Sherrard Billings, who is 
taking his sabbatical year from Groton, 
left San Francisco in November in com- 
pany with Bishop Brent for a stay of 
some months in the Philippines. He will 
return to this country by the way of the 
Trans-Siberian R.R. and Europe, reach- 
ing home probably in May next. — G. 
A. Hilton, non-graduate, originally in 
°79, died at Auburndale, Sept. 18, 1913. 
— Amos Franklin Breed was born in 
Lynn, and his father, whose name he 
bore, was president of the Lynn & Bos- 
ton Street Ry. Co. and of the First Nat. 
Bank of Lynn, and was an officer in 
many other local corporations. His 
mother’s maiden name was Mary Ann 
Lindsey. Our classmate fitted for college 
at Chauncy Hall School, Boston. After 
graduation he became a member of the 
firm of Shepherd, Murphy & Co., manu- 
facturers of women’s shoes in Lynn. On 
account of ill health he spent the winters 
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of 1885 and 1886 in Colorado and New 
Mexico and returned completely re- 
covered. In 1889 he formed a partner- 
ship in the leather business under the 
name of Breed & Badger in Lynn. After 
the Lynn fire, which occurred shortly 
after, the firm’s offices were removed to 
Boston, where they remained until his 
partner’s death about two years ago, 
when Breed retired from active business. 
He was director in the Essex Trust Co. 
of Lynn and in several other Lynn in- 
stitutions. Breed never married, and 
lived a very quiet life at his family home 
with his mother who survives him. He 
also, with a friend, had a camp on 
Rangeley Lake in Maine, where he 
spent much time in summer and to 
which he was much attached. He ap- 
peared in good health until a fortnight 
Before his death, when an operation dis- 
closed an internal abscess from which he 
did not recover. 
1881. 
Rev. J. W. Suter, Sec., 
Church St., Winchester. 

Howard Elliott has taken a house at 
77 Marlboro St., Boston. —R. C. Sturgis 
is one of the architects of the Boston State 
House extension.— The following ’81 
men are members of Visiting Committees 
appointed by the Board of Overseers: G. 
M. Lane: Graduate Sch. of Arts and Sci- 
ences; Classics; Library. R. C. Sturgis: 
architecture. Rev. G. A. Gordon: Divin- 
ity Sch., University Extension; English; 
philosophy; Appleton Chapel. Howard 
Elliott: Sch. of Business Administration; 
Jefferson laboratory. A. L. Mills: Uni- 
versity Extension; government; health 
and athletic sports. C. H. W. Foster: 
chemical laboratory. Dr. H. B. Howard: 
health and athletic sports. W. R. Thayer: 
Harvard College; English; history; 
French and other Romance languages. — 
Dr. E. Reynolds is a Fellow of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons. 
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H. W. CunnineuHaM, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

A. M. Allen has associated with him- 
self in the practice of patent law at Cin- 
cinnati, O., his son Marston, 08. — G. 
L. Mayberry’s son Lowell A. is his law 
partner. — E. P. Merritt and wife are in 
India on a trip around the world. — D. 
B. Fearing and wife are to pass the win- 
ter in Bermuda. 


1883. 
Freperick Nicuots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

J. R. Brackett has been promoted to 
a full professorship in social ethics at 
Simmons College. — L. A. Coolidge had 
a three column article in the Boston 
Transcript of Oct. 22, in which he de- 
scribed the extensive welfare work done 
by the United Shoe Machinery Co., of 
which he is treasurer, at its great plant 
at Beverly. The work was explained to 
be not in the least paternal or benevo- 
lent in character, but the highest indus- 
trial efficiency is secured through hy- 
gienic, physical, and social conditions, 
“not in place of wages, but in addition 
to them,” and the complex problem of 
employer and employee has been solved 
to a gratifying extent. — J. R. Coolidge, 
Jr., is president of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. — C. P. Curtis sailed his 
Sonderklasse yacht, Ellen, to victory in 
the International Races for the Pres. 
Wilson Cup, the winning crew consisting 
of himself and his two sons. — Hon. 
C. S. Hamlin has been on the stump in 
the governorship campaign in Mass., 
speaking as the representative of the ad- 
ministration. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 
R. G. Brown has been appointed by 
Pres. Taft of the American Bar Associa- 
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tion chairman of the Association’s com- 
mittee opposed to judicial recall. The 
Committee consists of over 50 members, 
representing every state and possession 
of the United States, its work being to 
oppose recall measures as applied to 
judges and judicial decisions. Brown is 
also chairman of the Minnesota State 
board of commissioners on uniform state 
laws, and was elected vice-president of 
the national conference of the commis- 
sioners on uniform state laws at its an- 
nual session at Montreal, held last Au- 
gust. — Leigh Bonsal has formed a co- 
partnership with J. L. G. Lee for the 
practice of law under the firm name of 
Bonsal and Lee, with offices in the Cal- 
vert Bldg., Baltimore, Md.—T. M. 
Osborne, chairman of the New York State 
commission on prison reform, who re- 
cently submitted voluntarily to the ser- 
vice of a term of a week in the state 
prison at Auburn, N.Y., is preparing a 
report to be made to the Commission, 
advocating radical changes in the sys- 
tem of conducting prisons, based on the 
results of observations made during his 
term of service. — Harry Hubbard has 
returned to this country after having 
passed several years in Europe. He has 
had published recently a pamphlet en- 
titled “The Fallacy of the Danger from 
Great Wealth.””— Benjamin Bishop, 
who entered college with the Class and 
remained during the Freshman year, but 
who was not heard from after he left col- 
lege and failed to answer communica- 
tions addressed to him, died in Crown- 
king, Ariz., in June. — W. B. Lancaster’s 
address is 101 Newbury St., Boston. 


1885. 
H. M. Wiu1aMs, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 
Dr. W. S. Thayer represented the U. 
S. Government at the 17th Internationa] 
Congress of Medicine at London in Au- 
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gust and spoke on International Fellow- 
ship of Science. — A John Hays Gardi- 
ner Memorial Fund has been raised for 
the College Library, to purchase from 
the income books on various subjects; 
in addition all his books on the Bible, 
and the history of the English version, 
lives of translators and kindred sub- 
jects have been given by friends as an 
addition to the Child Memorial Library. 
— D. Kelleher was one of the committee 
of Pacific Coast bankers summoned to 
Washington by Sec. McAdoo for consul- 
tation concerning the Currency Bill. — 
Dr. J. G. Mumford has been appointed a 
lecturer in surgery of the Graduate 
School of Medicine at Harvard for 1913- 
14, — Prof. E. L. Whitney is now con- 
nected with the United States bureau of 
labor statistics of the Department of La- 
bor, engaged to prepare a weekly biblio- 
graphy of articles on labor. — McD. E. 
White is a director of the Essex Insti- 
tute, Salem. — One of J. E. Thayer’s 
bird collectors is frozen in by the ice on 
the Polar Bear north of Alaska. — Dr. 
H. D. Arnold has resigned from the staff 
of the Boston City Hospital, because of 
added work as Dean of the Graduate 
School of Medicine at Harvard. — N. E. 
Coffin has formed a new law partner- 
ship, Coffin & Hippee, Hippee Bldg., 
Des Moines, Ia. —G. D. Cushing was 
chairman of the executive committee for 
A. P. Gardner’s gubernatorial campaign 
in Mass., and active for his candidate on 
the stump. He was renominated and 
elected to the Massachusetts legislature 
for a ninth term. — B. G. Davis has been 
appointed a lecturer on mining law in the 
Harvard Law School. — F. A. Delano is 
one of the committee in charge of the 
1914 meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs at Chicago. — A. S. Johnson as 
president presided and made a speech at 
the dedication of the new Boston Y.M. 
C.A. building in September. — P. E. 
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Presbrey is one of the 7 trustees who 
own and govern the Longwood covered 
courts for lawn tennis at Chestnut Hill. 
— Rev. W. F. Greenman has prepared 
four valuable social welfare charts of the 
City of Milwaukee, showing distribution 
of functions under the heads Depend- 
ency, Juvenile Moral Protection, Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Industrial Com- 
mission, and Health. They were pre- 
pared for the Central Council of Social 
Workers. — Prof. W. S. Thayer, of 
Johns Hopkins, was one of the speakers 
at the memorial meeting for the late Dr. 
R. H. Fitz, held at the Harvard Medical 
School on Nov. 17. — The following 8 
men are upon the various committees 
named by the Harvard Board of Over- 
seers: J. E. Thayer, Storrow, Parker, 
Nutter, Lawrence, B. B. Thayer, Ald- 
rich, Delano. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppteston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N.Y. 


Congressman A. P. Gardner was the 
Republican candidate for governor of 
Mass. He was third, C. S. Bird, Pro- 
gressive, being second, and D. I. Walsh, 
Dem., being elected. — Charles Lester 
Leonard died at Atlantic City, Sept. 22, 
1913. He was born Dec. 29, 1861, at 
Easthampton, Mass., and graduated at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1885. 
The following year he spent at Harvard 
and graduated with the class in 1886. 
From ’86 to ’89 he was a student in the 
medical school of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and after additional 
study abroad began the practice of med- 
icine in Philadelphia in 1891. On July 
24, 1893, he was married at Carlisle, 
England, to Ruth Thornthwaite Hodg- 
son, and she and their one child, Cather- 
ine, born Aug. 9, 1895, survive him. He 
was early appointed instructor in clini- 
cal surgery in the medical school from 
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which he graduated. With the introduc- 
tion of the X-ray he began its special 
study, and continued it until his death. 
As a Roentgen ray specialist he gained 
and has long held an international re- 
putation. He was president of the Amer- 
ican Roentgen Ray Society in 1904-05, 
delegate of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to the Roentgen Decennial in 
1905, and was American delegate and 
honorary president of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress of Radiology at Am- 
sterdam in 1908. He was also delegate 
of the U.S. Government and honorary 
president of the International Congress 
of Radiology in Brussels in 1910. He 
was on the editorial staff of the principal 
Roentgen ray journals in this country 
and abroad, and was a prolific writer on 
his subject. The ailment which caused 
his death started in 1904 in X-ray burns 
on the hands, and in 1910 certain fingers 
were amputated; later at first one hand, 
and then an entire arm were taken off, 
but the disease could not be checked, and 
led finally to blood poisoning and a fatal 
end. — W. M. Fullerton has been made 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor. — 
Garrett Droppers has been offered the 
post of minister to Greece by Pres. Wil- 
son. — G. B. Bryant has resigned his 
position in connection with the Diamond 
Rubber Co. at Akron, O., and is at pre- 
sent in New York. — B. Gunnison is at 
Lombard College, Galesburg, IIl.; ad- 
dress, 1349 Knox St. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

Albert Bailey Potter died at Hingham, 
Mass., on Oct. 17, 1913. — G. E. Ladd 
has resigned his position as president of 
the Oklahoma School of Mines, and 
since July 1, last, he has been president 
of the New Mexico College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts; P.O. address, 
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State College, N.M. — Dr. J. L. Ames’s 
address is 87 Chestnut St., Boston, and 
H. G. Bringle’s address is 415 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. — It is reported that 
Garrett Droppers was offered the post 
of U.S. Minister to Greece, but declined 
it; also that N. C. Herron is to be ap- 
pointed an Assistant Attorney General 
in the Department of Justice. — Theo- 
dore Cramer Von Storch died at Scran- 
ton, Pa., Sept. 1, 1913. He was the son 
of Theodore and Josephine Deborah 
[Barney] Von Storch, and was born at 
Scranton, Oct. 26, 1864. After gradua- 
tion he studied law and was admitted 
to practice, but devoted most of his 
time to business in connection with the 
anthracite coal interests and banking. 
He was married at Scranton, Oct. 4, 
1894, to Jessie Minshall Pennypacker of 
that city. Besides his widow he leaves 
two children, Theodore William, born 
Dec. 24, 1895, and Joseph Constant, 
born Feb. 20, 1905. A third child, Henry 
Searle, born Sept. 9, 1898, died in early 
childhood. He was a member of the 
Scranton Club, Scranton Rowing Asso- 
ciation, Scranton Country Club and the 
Harvard Clubs of New York and Phila- 
delphia, and was president of the Har- 
vard Club of North Eastern Pennysl- 
vania. — Frank Lawson Walker died 
at Beverly, July 29, 1913. He was the 
son of Horace Lawson and Annie Maria 
[Smith] Walker and was born at Beverly, 
Oct. 5, 1865. After leaving college, he 
opened a preparatory school in Beverly, 
which he moved to Salem in the fall of 
1896. Dec. 31, 1890, he was married at 
Beverly to Henrietta Bohm Webber, who 
with three children, Eleanor Lucy, born 
Dec. 5, 1892, Katherine Annie, born 
July 25, 1894, and Margaret, born Oct. 
6, 1895, survives him. Of late years he 
had been in poor health and able to do 
very little work. The immediate cause 
of his death was apoplexy. 
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1888. 
G. R. Puusirer, Sec., 
413 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

Graham Hunting Brewer died at New 
York on Aug. 24, 1913. He was present 
at the celebration in June and appeared 
in excellent condition. Towards the mid- 
dle of August he complained of severe 
pain in his head. He was in a New York 
hospital for treatment when death came 
very suddenly, probably due to an ab- 
scess on the brain. He was born at 
South Orange, N.J., Sept. 9, 1867, the 
son of Wm. A. and Bella C. (Fisher) 
Brewer. In college and later Brewer was 
deservedly very popular from his unfail- 
ing interest in his classmates and evident 
great enjoyment in meeting them. His 
life had not been easy and he had suffered 
severe business disappointments, but his 
courage was high, and he kept up a brave 
fight for what appeared to be ultimate 
success. For about 20 years he was con- 
nected with the Washington Life Ins. 
Co. of New York. He was also trustee of 
the village of South Orange. He mar- 
ried Alice Humphrey of South Orange, on 
April 28, 1892. She and three children 
survive him.—H. R. Miles has ac- 
cepted a call from the Dwight Place 
Church at New Haven; address, 1404 
Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. — Amos 
Cotting died at Boston, Aug. 22, 1913. 
He was in college during Freshman and 
Sophomore years, and upon leaving 
went into the office of his father, the late 
C. U. Cotting. He remained in this 
work, the management of real estate and 
trusts for many years, being associated 
with his brother, C. E. Cotting, after his 
father’s death. For the last ten years he 
had been in poor health, and had spent 
much time in travel. He was not mar- 
ried. He was a member of many Boston 
clubs. His poor health only tended to 
increase a natural reticence and hesita- 
tion to join with his classmates and to 
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conceal his many kindly and friendly 
qualities. He was able, happily, to join 
in parts of our twenty-fifth celebration, 
and took very evident pleasure in the 
assistance he was able to give the class 
officers. 
1889. 

CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 

262 Washington St., Boston. 

(New Addresses (home): D. H. Clark, 
14 North Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo.; 
C. A. Rich, 25 Walley Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. — The Secretary takes pleasure 
in announcing the birth of a daughter of 
the Class Baby, last September; so far as 
is known, this is the first Class Grand- 
child. He also announces that arrange- 
ments for the celebration of the 25th 
Anniversary next June have already 
been begun. — Allston Burr is the Re- 
publican and Progressive candidate for 
mayor of Newton. — E. S. Griffing was 
elected mayor of New Rochelle, N.Y., 
Nov. 4, 19138.—A. Holmes was de- 
feated as Republican candidate for the 
Mass. Senate by his Progressive oppo- 
nent, Nov. 4, 19138.— Prof. C. H. 
Moore will be the Harvard Exchange 
Professor to four of the colleges in the 
West, this coming winter. — P. Mar- 
quand is engaged in engineering work at 
the Panama Canal. — C. Warren’s arti- 
cle on “The Progressiveness of the 
United States Supreme Court” has been 
reprinted by the United States Senate 
as a Senate Document, No. 30, 63d 
Congress, Ist Sess. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceau, Sec., 
12 Ashburton PI., Boston. 

William Garrott Brown died at New 
Canaan, Conn., Oct. 19, 1913, after a 
lingering illness. He was the son of Wil- 
son Richard and Mary Cogdale (Parish) 
Brown and was born at Marion, Ala., 
April 10, 1868. He joined the Class in 
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the Junior year after graduating from 
Howard College, Ala., in 1886. For 8 
years he was assistant to the librarian of 
the Harvard Library, and in 1901 and 
1902 he was lecturer in American His- 
tory. He then became a contributor to 
several periodicals and published several 
books, principally on political subjects. 
He was unmarried. For a more extended 
account of the life of our classmate I 
refer you to the admirable record of 
Edward S. Martin, ’77, printed in this 
number of the Magazine under the title 
“Three Worthies.” — H. I. Cummings 
was a Progressive candidate for repre- 
sentative from the first Norfolk Dis- 
trict, Mass. — A. E. Beckwith is in the 
advertising business, 829 Granite Bldg., 
Rochester, N.Y.; residence, 217 Berke- 
ley St.—The law firm of Clarke, 
Breckinridge & Caffey has been dis- 
solved by mutual consent; F. G. Caffey 
has become the solicitor of the Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. — E. F. 
Fitzhugh visited the East in September. 
— Hon. John Duff has resumed his of- 
fice of judge of the municipal court, 
Boston; he is much improved in health 
after his accident of a year ago. — An- 
gelo Hall is professor of mathematics at 
the U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md. — Rev. M. O. Simons is chairman of 
the Council of the General Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian churches. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

A. E. Benson has left St. Mark’s 
School and is engaged in business in 
Boston; address, 416 Marlborough St. — 
S. P. Cabot’s address is St. George’s 
School, Newport, R.I. — F. W. McDon- 
ald is in charge of the real estate loan 
business of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in Chicago and other cities 
farther west, including the states of the 
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Pacific coast. His territory also em- 
braces the Canadian provinces from 
Manitoba to the Pacific. Address, 76 
West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. — Prof. 
A. S. Hershey, head of the department of 
political science at Indiana University, 
has been appointed fellow of the Kahn 
Foundation for the coming year, and has 
begun a one-year tour around the world. 
The fellowships carry with them a stip- 
end of $3000 for each appointee and in 
addition there is an allowance to each of 
$300 for purchases. 


1893. 
S. F. BatcHE.peEr, Sec., 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

Ralph Bisbee died at Briarcliff 
Manor, N.Y., July 28, 1913, of the 
glandular affection known as “Hodg- 
kins’ Disease.” He was born Dee. 11, 
1870, the son of Horatio Bisbee and 
Martha Florida (Flotard) Bisbee. Al- 
though born at Jacksonville, Fla., he 
came of old New England stock, both 
father and grandfather being natives of 
Oxford County, Maine. He fitted at 
Phillips Exeter and was a regular mem- 
ber of ’93. After graduation he took up 
his father’s profession of law, received 
his LL.B. from the University of the 
State of New York in 1895, and entered 
active practice at Portland, Ore. This re- 
mained his headquarters for five years, 
during which, to use his own phrase he 
“knocked around the Pacific Coast 
pretty thoroughly.” A severe illness 
brought about his return to New York 
City, where he went into business. He 
was entrusted with various confidential 
financial operations in the course of 
which he twice revisited the west coast, 
made long trips through the mountains 
of North Carolina, ete. In April, 1907, 
he returned to legal practice and became 
a member of the New York firm of Mac- 
Farland, Taylor & Costello; three years 
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later forming the partnership of Stewart, 
Bisbee & Loftus. Soon afterwards his 
health began to fail, and he spent over 
two years in the woods of Maine in the 
unsuccessful endeavor to restore it. He 
was greatly interested in the modern 
methods of game preservation, and en- 
thusiastically supported the crusade on 
that subject undertaken by the National 
Sportsman magazine. He was a loyal 
member of the Class, always ready to do 
what he could for its welfare; while his 
quaint wit and many lovable qualities 
endeared him to everyone. June 24, 
1911, at New York City, he married Mrs. 
John L. (Minnie Galt) Ward, who sur- 
vives him with one son, Horatio Bisbee, 
3d.— J. I. Cochrane, M.D., of East 
Dorset, Vt., reports that in the inter- 
vals of his professional practice he has 
taken up short story writing with unex- 
pected success. His work appears in 
. Everybody's, Adventure, and other maga- 
zines as fast as he can “grind it out.” 
His “ending” for an unfinished O. 
Henry story won the prize unanimously 
from a field of 600 competitors. He 
adds: “I blame B. Wendell and English 
12 for what fun I have had to date out of 
the magazine game.” — W. N. Cottrell 
after six years of service as a judge of the 
municipal court of Chicago has resumed 
the practice of law, with offices at 69 
West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. — 
J. F. Crosby for the past 15 years has 
been living at Dover, N.H., raising 
thoroughbred Holsteins, and also carry- 
ing on a wheat ranch at Manitoba. He 
still keeps his standing in the Congrega- 
tional ministry, and in the last few years 
has supplied the pulpits of Lee (three 
years), Barrington (two years), and 
Somersworth (two years).—E. C. 
Darling since 1908 has been manufac- 
turing aluminum at London, as a di- 
rector of the Northern Aluminum Co., 
Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 
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— H. Dennett reports himself as “‘prac- 
tising architecture at large, and agricul- 
ture at East Alstead, N.H.” — H. Dod- 
son writes: “I am still a post-office clerk 
in the city of St. Louis. I have never 
seen Harvard since I left there more than 
20 years ago. I suppose the trees in the 
Yard have grown larger (sic/) and the 
houses older and the red bricks redder or 
dingier.”” — H. A. T. Dow reports: “In 
business I am still with the First Nat. 
Bank, Boston. Being interested in co- 
operation as a means to human better- 
ment I have devoted some time and en- 
ergy to the Needham Codperative 
Bank, of which I have been a director 
for five years. The civic affairs of my 
adopted town interest me, and I have 
worked on various committees selected 
to advance the interests of her citizens, 
but have not cared for the publicity at- 
tendant upon public office. It has been 
my privilege to serve the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, Needham, as first 
reader for a term of three years.” —S. 
E. Farwell, treasurer of the American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., at Boston, 
has “traveled much and seen much of 
interest — chiefly to West Indies and 
Panama — the latter several times — 
perhaps the most interesting part of the 
world just now. Have studied some of 
the problems of Panama and its future. 
But compared to my eldest son, just 
graduated from Technology, I may say I 
know next to nothing.” — T. A. Gifford 
has been for the past 8 years in the fire 
insurance business, as cashier of the City 
of New York Insurance Co. at 63 
Maiden Lane, New York City. —C. A. 
Gould of Newark, N.J., is “‘still at the 
old works grinding out trunk hardware 
and praying that every new trunk’s first 
trip will be its last.” — H. J. Hall con- 
tinues as superintendent of the Hall 
Woolen Mills at Norwich, Conn. — H. 
A. Hildreth, formerly general manager 
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of the steel department of the Library 
Bureau, has gone into the manufacture 
of paper, with mills at Ithaca, N.Y., and 
offices at 153 Franklin St., Boston. — I. 
W. Howerth after almost twenty years’ 
connection with the University of Chi- 
cago, mostly as professor of sociology, 
has resigned to accept the posts of pro- 
fessor of education and director of the 
university extension work in the Univer- 
sity of California. —J. H. Huddilston is 
professor of Greek and Classical Arche- 
ology at the University of Maine, a post 
he has filled since 1899, with a “sideline” 
of farming. 
1894. 
Pror. E. K. Rano, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class Committee in obedience to 
instructions from the Class, has en- 
larged its numbers, and is making pre- 
parations for the celebration of our 
Twentieth Anniversary. Suggestions 
will be cordially welcomed. — Rev. A. F. 
Travis died at his summer home at Dux- 
bury Beach, Mass., on Aug. 6. After 
graduation he studied at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, and at Hart- 
ford Theological School. He was pastor 
of Congregational churches at Vernon 
Centre, Conn., Kensington, Conn., and 
Hopkinton, Mass. He married, June 15, 
1898, Edith Mary Babcock, of Natick, 
Mass.; his wife died Nov. 6, 1908. — D. 
A. Ellis, who served for several years as a 
member and chairman of the Boston 
School Committee, has been appointed a 
member of the Transit Commission of 
the city of Boston. — H. J. Hughes has 
been promoted to an associate professor- 
ship in civil engineering at Harvard. — 
W. H. Schoff has published an article on 
“Tammuz, Pan and Christ,” in The 
Open Court, 1913, 449-460. — In the vol- 
ume of Anniversary Papers, published in 
honor of Prof. Kittredge, four of the 
papers are by members of ’94. 
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1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

C. F. D. Belden, State Librarian of 
Massachusetts, has been reappointed 
lecturer on public documents at Sim- 
mons College, Boston. — F. S. Elliot’s 
address is 15 Lawson Rd., Winchester. 
— R. W. Emmons, 2d, has been made 
manager of the boat to be built by the 
New York Yacht Club syndicate to de- 
fend the America’s cup.— Dr. H. F. 
Hartwell has removed to 393 Beacon 
St., Boston. — Torrance Parker has 
opened an office at 27 Kilby St., Bos- 
ton, for the practice of law. — A. S. Pier 
has just published “The Story of Har- 
vard,” which gives the important his- 
torical facts connected with the college, 
and is most entertaining. — When the 
Lobachewski Prize was recently awarded 
to Prof. Schur, of Strasburg, the com- 
mittee also awarded an honorable men- 
tion to Prof. J. L. Coolidge, of Harvard, 
for his book on “ Non-Euclidean Geo- 
metry,” Oxford, 1909. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 

Vernon Munroe has been elected 
president of the International Motor 
Co., and has been reélected mayor of 
Englewood, N.J.— Jonathan Leonard 
is a teacher at the Browne and Nichols 
School, Cambridge. — W. T. Denison 
has been named by Pres. Wilson to be 
Secretary of the Interior and Commis- 
sioner of the Philippine Islands. — 
Stevens Hecksher has given $1000 to 
the University of Pennsylvania to estab- 
lish a fellowship in medical research. — 
L. H. Greenwood, who has heretofore 
been president of the Mass. State Sen- 
ate, was not reélected from his district 
in the November election. — Robert 
King’s address is 400 Forest Ave., Buf- 
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falo, N.Y. — C. Boucher’s address is 340 
W. 86th St., New York City. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

M. E. Stone, Jr., reports that E. A. 
Zanetti’s address is care of Ferier, Lullin 
& Cie., Geneva, Switzerland; he is said to 
be contemplating settling beside Lake 
Como, to the great joy of the natives. — 
Stone also writes that he personally 
has taken a place in the country, near 
Larchmont (address, Larchmont, New 
York), and that his health is much im- 
proved. — E. A. Saldaiia, the Paterfa- 
milias of ’97, reports the birth of a son, 
David Emelio Saldafia, on April 5, 1913, 
near San Juan, Porto Rico. David is the 
fifth son and the seventh child in the 
family. — E. Stevens is at Vega Alta, 
P.R. — W. Wood writes the Secretary 
from 4 rue de Berne, Paris. —C. M. 
Weld announces the opening of an office 
at 66 Broadway, New York, for mining 
engineering, both along consulting and 
exploration lines. — G. H. Noyes, U.S. 
Weather Bureau, has been transferred 
from Lexington, Ky., to Trenton, N.J. 
—¥J.S. Allen, who since 1909 has been as- 
sistant editor of the Youth’s Companion, 
has become editor of the highway publi- 
cation of the National Highways Asso- 
ciation. — Theodore Lyman, the class 
traveler and Nimrod, is slated for leave 
of absence from his professional duties 
during the second half of the year at 
Cambridge. — N. P. Hallowell, Jr., has 
been appointed chairman of the General 
Committee on Athletics of the Harvard 
Club of Boston. — P. MacKaye pre- 
sented on Sept. 12, at Meriden, N.H., a 
bird masque, entitled Sanctuary. This 
was written for the dedication of the 
bird sanctuary of the Meriden Bird 
Club, in the interest of American Wild 
Bird Protection. He also brought out, 
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during the summer, another volume of 
poems, entitled, “Uriel and Other 
Poems,” published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co. —C. D. Drew is still representing 
J. G. White & Co., Ltd. at Buenos 
Ayres. 
1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

The fifth and final number of The Blue 
Book was published and sent out, during 
the earlier part of November, to every 
member of the Class whose address is 
properly registered. This number con- 
tains a full account of the Quindecen- 
nial Celebration including group photo- 
graphs, etc. A few extra copies of the 
four preceding numbers are still in my 
possession and will be sent to those who 
apply first. A plaster plaque (about one 
foot in diameter) of the Quindecennial 
Medal will also be sent to any member of 
the Class on receipt, by me, of one dol- 
lar. Please let me know if you have not 
received a copy of the Class Report. I 
urge once more that you should notify 
me immediately of any change in your 
occupation or business or home address. 
— A. L. Carr, vice-president and trea- 
surer of the State Street Trust Co., Bos- 
ton, has also been elected a director. — 
P. M. Hubbard is connected with the 
Metropolitan Park Commission “with 
offices at 14 Beacon St., Boston. — M. 
G. Cunniff is president of the State 
Senate, first legislature, of Arizona. — 
Dr. F. W. Palfrey has been appointed 
secretary of the Faculty of Medicine 
of Harvard University. —R. MeN. 
Barker has been made advertising man- 
ager of the Palmer-Moore Motor Co., 
Syracuse, N.Y.—F. A. Sterling, re- 
cently a sceretary of the U.S. Embassy 
at St. Petersburg has been placed in 
charge of the Division of Near Eastern 
Affairs at Washington, D.C. — Dr. A. 
H. Rice, who for the past two years has 
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been exploring in Seuth America, 
reached New York on Sept. 2. His trip 
took him through the region of the head- 
waters of the Orinoco and Amazon 
rivers, a section of the country hitherto 
never explored by a white man. At the 
present time Dr. Rice is in London, 
where he is making a report of his expe- 
dition to the Royal Geographical Society. 
—E.C. Stowell is delivering a course 
of lectures at Columbia; address, 435 
Riverside Drive, New York City. — The 
London address of J. F. Brandes should 
be changed to Royal Societies Club, St. 
James’s St., S.W. — Fred P. Brown is 
now connected with the Barrett Adding 
Machine Co.; his address should be 
changed from Davenport, Ia., to 
Room 5-D., 220 Broadway, New York 
City. — R. L. Chipman is a crude rub- 
ber broker with offices at 290 Broadway, 
New York City; home address, 268 
Valley St., Orange, N.J. 


1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
135 Devonshire St., Boston. 

M. P. Mann is living at 1070 Beacon 
St., Brookline. —F. D. Cochrane is 
vice-president of the Cochrane Chemical 
Co., Boston. — C. A. Parker is with The 
Boston American; address, 4 Acorn St., 
Bostdh. — J. F. Curtis’s home address is 
53 Chestnut St., Boston. — Willing Spen- 
cer is 2d Secretary of U.S. Embassy at 
Berlin, Germany; he is president of the 
Harvard Club there. —H. H. Fish is 
living in Bridgewater; home address, 48 
Bedford St., in that town. — C. K. Bush 
is an inmate of Matteawan State Hospi- 
tal for the Criminal Insane, Fishkill-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. — Howard Coonley is 
living at Chestnut Hill. — Plans are be- 
ing started for the celebration of our 
15th anniversary in June, 1914, and will 
be published for the Class as fast as 
definitely developed. 
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1900. 
ArtHur DRINKWATER, Sec., 
59 Temple Pl., Boston. 

F. H. Simonds is an editorial writer on 
the New York Evening Sun.— A. M. 
Tozzer is director of the International 
School of Archeology of Mexico for the 
year 1913-14. — E. D. Bond is patho- 
logist and clinical director of Danvers 
(Mass.) State Hospital; he is also in- 
structor in the Graduate Department of 
the Harvard Medical School.—R. J. 
Davis had an article in the March, 1913, 
Publisher's Guide, entitled ‘Do News- 
papers Tell the Truth?” He is President 
of the Haverford Association of New 
York City. — T. D. Brown has success- 
fully passed the examination of the 
Mass. State Board of Registration in 
Dentistry. — E. Grinnell has written 
the words and music of two operettas: 
The Peril of the Princess, and The Ruby 
Ring. —C. J. Kullmer is professor of 
German at Syracuse University; he has 
published “A Sketch Map of Germany, 
‘2X3 diagonal method,’” Syracuse, 
1912. — J. W. McQueen is a member of 
the law firm of Ranstead & McQueen, 
167 DuPage St., Elgin, Ill.— W. R. 
Castle, Jr., has resigned as Assistant 
Dean of Harvard College; and H. A. 
Yeomans has been appointed to succeed 
him. — H. M. Chase, in addition to 
practising law in Boston, is manager of 
the Wesley House, Oak Bluffs. — F. W. 
Lane is secretary-manager of the Gil- 
christ Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; ad- 
dress, Box 1183, or 320 North “I” St., 
Tacoma. — J. B. Hawes, 2d, is giving a 
course of lectures on tuberculosis at the 
School for Health Officers, which is being 
carried on under the general manage- 
ment of the Harvard Medical School and 
Mass. Institute of Technology. — H. T. 
Dougherty is president of the Rhode 
Island Library Association for 1913-14. 
—C. K. Meschter has recently pub- 
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lished a volume entitled “Delaware Wa- 
ter Gap Lyrics.’ — A. Grossman is 
president of the St. Louis Association of 
Science and Mathematics Teachers. — 
E. L. Dudley has recently had a one-act 
play accepted by George Arliss. — R. H. 
Johnson is asst. professor of archeology 
at the University of Pittsburgh, Pa.; he 
is secretary of the eugenics section of the 
American Association for the Study of 
the Prevention of Infant Mortality, and 
is secretary of the eugenics section of 
the Pittsburgh Academy of Science and 
Art. — M. Churchill is asst. instructor 
at the School of Fire for Field Artillery, 
Fort Sill, Okla., and is in command of 
Battery B, Fifth Regiment, U.S. Field 
Artillery. — R. W. Kaufmann was re- 
presentative of the United States at the 
International Congress of Men’s So- 
cieties for Woman Suffrage, at London, 
Eng., in 1912; he is a member of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Commission 
of England. Recently Dodd, Mead & 
Company published a novel by him en- 
titled “Running Sands.” — R. G. Pratt 
is engaged in the manufacture of sup- 
plies for narrow fabric looms, at 100 
Beacon St., Worcester. — R. S. Holland 
has published this fall “Historic Adven- 
tures; Stories from American History,” 
George W. Jacobs & Co.; also a novel 
of Old Drury Lane Theatre — “The 
‘Heart of Sally Temple,” McBride, 
Nast & Co.; also the fifth volume in his 
Historic Series for Boys. — C. L. Adams 
is rector of St. Paul’s Church, Williman- 
tic, Conn. — Wm. Phillips was elected 
last June a director of the Harvard 
Alumni Association; he has been ap- 
pointed secretary to the Harvard Cor- 
poration for the present year. — A. M. 
Tozzer has been appointed curator in 
Central American archeology at Har- 
vard College. — Pres. A. P. Fitch has 
been appointed preacher to the Univer- 
sity for the current college year. — H. 
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W. Dana has been appointed assistant 
in bacteriology at the Harvard Medical 
School. — F. B. Talbot has been ap- 
pointedassistant in pediatrics at the Har- 
vard Medical School. — E. D. Bond has 
been appointed assistant in neuropa- 
thology at the Harvard Medical School. 
— H. A. Yeomans is Faculty member of 
the Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports. — Wm. Phillips, with 
President Lowell and former Ambassa- 
dor Robert Bacon, is one of the Com- 
mittee on the Harvard Foundation for 
the maintenance of relations with 
French Universities; he is also secre- 
tary to the Harvard Library Council. — 
T. Crimmins is vice-president of the 
Harvard Engineering Society of New 
York City. — T. Ordway, at the Inter- 
national Medical Congress held in Lon- 
don in August, gave an address on the 
results of the investigation of cancer car- 
ried on at the Huntington Hospital, 
Boston. — J. D. Barney has been ap- 
pointed assistant in genito-urinary sur- 
gery at the Harvard Medical School. — 
Addresses: W. L. Holt, (home) 96 West- 
bourne Road, Forest Hills; Carroll Bill, 
(home) 91 Hollis Ave., Braintree, Mass., 
(business) care of Irving & Casson, 150 
Boylston St., Boston; D. Farrington, 
(home) 2 Brimmer St., Boston, (busi- 
ness) care of Willett, Sears & Co., 60 
Federal St., Boston; E. Grinnell, (busi- 
ness) St. James Episcopal Church, New 
Bedford; T. D. Brown, (business) 218 
Northampton St., Boston; F. W. 
Doherty, (business) 31 Whittier St., 
Roxbury; A. A. Benesch, (business) 737 
Society for Savings Bldg., Cleveland, O.; 
A. L. Washburn, University Club, Pro- 
vidence, R.I.; R. Pulitzer, (home) Man- 
hasset, L.I.; R. L. Perry, (home) 58 
Edgemont Road, Upper Montclair, N.J.; 
G. O. Clark, 295 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston; E. Euston, (business) Euston 
White Lead Co., St. Louis, Mo.; A. 
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Grossman, (home) 5086 Westminster 
Pl., St. Louis, Mo.; C. N. Ladd, (home) 
1411 Arizona St., El Paso, Tex.; L. S. 
Beals, 119 Claremont Ave., Buffalo, 
N.Y.; W. N. Johnson, (home) Matta- 
poisett; C. M. Brown, (home) 2673 
California St., San Francisco, Cal.; R. 
W. Bliss, American Embassy, Paris, 
France; E. Mallinckrodt, Jr., (home) 26 
Vandeventer Place, St. Louis, Mo.; F. 
N. Chessman, (home) 909 Boylston 
Ave., North Seattle, Wash.; R. R. Whit- 
ing, (business) care of Ainslee’s Maga- 
zine, 79 Seventh Ave., New York City; 
R. W. Kaufmann, (business) Cloughton- 
Newlands, Cloughton, Scarborough, 


Eng.; H. Howard, 27 W. 44th St., New 
York City; H. V. Lewis, (home) Plain- 
field, N.J.; C. R. Woods, Abert, Bed- 
ford County, Va.; J. H. Lee, (business) 
25 Pine St., New York City. 


1901. 
H. B. Cuark, Sec., 
14 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

Dr. W. B. Swift presented two short 
papers on Oct. 16, 1913, before the Bos- 
ton Society of Neurology and Psychia- 
try, one upon “A Case of Paramyoclo- 
nus Multiplex” and another upon 
“Slides of Henneberg’s Diastemato- 
myelia.” In August he gave a course of 
lectures on “Speech Defects” in his 
Voice Clinic at the Psychopathic Hospi- 
tal; and also a course of lectures on neu- 
ropathology to the assistants in the 
nerve department of the Boston City 
Hospital — W. E. Hocking, Ph.D. 
’04, has been promoted to professor of 
philosophy in Yale College. During the 
year 1904-05, he was instructor in phi- 
losophy in Andover Theological Seminary 
and then he held the same position in 
the University of California, being pro- 
moted to asst. professor in that subject 
in 1906. In 1908 he was made asst. pro- 
fessor in Yale College. 
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1902. 
B. WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

George Randall Lewis died in Wor- 
cester on Sept. 28 of heart failure. Since 
graduation from college he had had a 
brilliant career in economics and min- 
ing engineering. He received the degree 
of A.B. in 1902 and Ph.D. in 1906. He 
was sent abroad in the year 1905-06 as a 
traveling fellow by the department of 
economics and there wrote a book called 
“The Stannaries,” which obtained the 
Wells prize and was published as Vol- 
ume II of the Harvard Economics series. 
On his return to the United States he was 
made an assistant, teaching economics 
and assisting Prof. E. F. Gay in the 
School of Business Administration. 
After teaching economics he entered the 
Michigan School of Mines, where he 
graduated with distinction and became 
a mining engineer. — Plumer Wheeler is 
manager of the Union Cap & Fuse Co., 
1229 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, O. — 
Ernest E. Smith has left the bond busi- 
ness and has gone into the newspaper 
business with the Boston Journal. — 
W. G. Merritt has changed his business 
address to 185 Broadway, New York 
City. 

1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

H. R. Gardner’s address is 20 Gay St., 
Newtonville. — D. D. L. McGrew is in 
the advertising department of the Bos- 
ton Journal, of which M. Hale is owner 
and publisher. — G. B. Perry, 135 Bea- 
con St., Boston, has returned from an 
extended tour of South America and 
Europe. — W. P. Wolcott has purchased 
a large farm in Canton, and intends to 
take up scientific farming. — G. Clark 
is now practising law as a member of the 
firm of Root, Clark, Buckner and How- 
land, at 31 Nassau St., New York City, 
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the former firm of Root, Clark and Bird 
having been dissolved by mutual con- 
sent, and a consolidation made with the 
firm of Buckner and Howland, consisting 
of E. R. Buckner and S. W. Howland, 
both graduates of the Harvard Law 
School, Class of 1907. —C. G. Loring 
has formed a partnership with J. D. Le- 
land, 3d, for the practice of architecture 
at 7 Water St., Boston, under the firm 
name of Loring and Leland. — C. H. G. 
Heinfelden’s address is 20 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Belleville, Ill.— Matthew Hale 
managed the Progressive campaign in 
Massachusetts; R. W. Child was also 
active in the campaign. 


1904. 
R. S. Wattace, Sec., 
419 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roger Pierce has succeeded E. H. 
Wells as Secretary of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. — P. W. Bridgman has been 
promoted to be asst. professor of phy- 
sics at Harvard. — H. H. Phillips, son 
of Harry Franklin Phillips, was one of 
the central figures in the Hollis Hall 
Pageant, presented at Cambridge, in 
June. —S. B. Trainor is now secretary 
and treasurer and a director of the 
Pratt Food Co., Mail Bldg., Toronto, 
Can. — R. W. Lynn has been admitted 
to membership in the firm of Van Worst, 
Marshall and Smith, 25 Broad St., New 
York, N.Y. — F. W. Catlett, who has 
been conducting Prof. Munro’s course in 
Government at Harvard and Radcliffe 
during the second half year, has re- 
turned to the practice of law in Seattle; 
address, 1411 East Denny Way, Seattle, 
Wash. — A. J. Pates is in the engineer- 
ing department of the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Co., 118 E. Lexing- 
ton St., Baltimore, Md.—H. F. 
Schwarz has edited Alphonsus, Emperor 
of Germany, one of the Elizabethan re- 
venge plays which has various claims on 
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the student of 17th century standards of 
cruelty and crime as well as of dramatics: 
and philology. Mr. Schwarz contributes 
an introduction in which he discusses 
these matters, and in ample notes he il- 
luminates the text. The text chosen by 
him is that of 1654, which he prints in 
facsimile from a copy in the British Mu- 
seum. He has thus made accessible to. 
scholars an interesting specimen. — E.. 
C. DeMoss is practising law with an of- 
fice in the Hodge Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


1905. 
S. N. Hincktey, Sec., 
25 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 

H. C. J. Roelvink has written a play 
called De Sterksten, which has met with 
great success in Holland. — A. C. Travis 
has formed a law partnership with Allan 
C. Rearick & G. H. Dorr, ’97, under the 
firm name of Rearick, Dorr & Travis, 
with offices at 71 Broadway, New York 
City. — Carl Ehlermann, Jr., has left 
the firm of Barker, McGuire & Ehler- 
mann and will continue the practice of 
law at 165 Broadway, New York City. — 
C. H. Bauer’s address is 209 East Broad- 
way, Louisville, Ky.; he is president of 
the Puncture Proof Co. —C. R. D. 
Meier is at present with the Heine Safety 
Boiler Co., St. Louis, Mo.; address, 4254 
Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. — T. J. Damon 
has been living at Constantinople during 
the Balkan War and writes the Class 
Secretary as follows: “I am happy to 
have lived out here in these recent 
montks, when, in spite of the ‘Concert 
of Europe’ the Turk has been getting 
something of what has so long been over- 
due. When I say ‘Turk’ I mean the 
Turkish Government, for the hardest 
heart would be softened at the needless 
suffering inflicted on ignorant, gentle, 
Anatolian peasants — more dumb ani- 
mals than men they were as they 
plodded off to the front uncomplain- 
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ingly and crawled back, wretched shad- 
ows of hunger and illness.” —F. C. 
Rodman’s address is 84 University 
Road, Brookline. — P. G. Henderson’s 
address is 1634 North Meridian St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. — L. B. Duer’s address 
is 101 E. 75th Street, New York City. — 
V. F. Jewett is a member of the Special 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, to investigate the present 
means and methods employed in check- 
ing the spread of tuberculosis. — C. W. 
Randall has opened offices for the gen- 
eral practice of law at 30 Broad St., 
New York City. — Richard Clipston 
Sturgis, Jr., the son of R. C. (’81) and 
Esther M. (Ogden) Sturgis, was born 
March 17, 1884, in Canterbury, Eng. 
He was at school first at Noble and 
Greenough’s in Boston, and then for five 
years at St. Paul’s at Concord, N.H., 
where he was an editor of the Horae. In 
College he was on the Lampoon and a 
member of the Hasty Pudding Club. 
Before leaving College he had developed 
a fondness for travel, especially in out-of- 
the-way places. In the summer of 1903 
with a party of friends he sailed in a 
chartered fishing vessel as far down the 
Labrador coast as Cape Mugford. In 
1904 he crossed to England as cattleman 
on a Leyland liner. The summer of 1905 
he spent as a hospital hand on the La- 
brador coast, whence he crossed to Gib- 
raltar as a fisherman and returned in the 
steerage of a North German Lloyd vessel 
to New York. In 1906, immediately 
after the San Francisco earthquake he 
went to that city in company with a 
party of architectural draughtsmen from 
Boston. He remained in San Francisco, 
except for a visit to the East, until Au- 
gust, 1907. Shortly after this he devel- 
oped a tendency to have headaches of 
excruciating severity, which prevented 
him from pursuing any consistent line of 
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work, though for some years he was a 
draughtsman in his father’s office. In 
the winter of 1909 he joined an archeo- 
logical expedition which visited Cyrene 
and went as far as the Gulf of Bombay. 
On his return the following year, he re- 
sumed work in his father’s office. He 
died suddenly of cerebral hemorrhage at 
his home in Boston on Oct. 18, 1913. 


1907. 
Joun Reyno tps, Sec., 
2 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

Among the articles inclosed in a cop- 
per chest and buried under the corner- 
stone of the new Widener Memorial Li- 
brary for the benefit of archeologists of 
the future was a copy of the 1907 Class 
Album. — F.C. Tenney is now vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Tenney Co.; 
address, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. — A. G. Grant has 
opened an office for the practice of the 
law at 53 State St., Boston. —H. 
Foster, Jr., is a member of the firm of 
Learoyd, Foster, & Co., and is a member 
of the Boston Stock Exchange. — W. C. 
Brinton’s business address is 7 East 42d 
St., New York, N.Y.—S. T. Stack- 
pole’s address is now First Nat. Bank 
Bldg., Uniontown, Pa. — H. W. Frost, 
dr., is farming at White Post, Va. — F. 
W. Whitney is a lieutenant in the U.S. 
Cavalry; he is at present on active ser- 
vice against the outlaws in the Philip- 
pines, and resides at Cebu, P.I. — I. G. 
Stetson’s address is 113 Somerset St., 
Bangor, Me. — Edward Royce has been 
appointed to the dept. of music at Mid- 
dlebury College. — J. B. Russell, Jr., 
has been admitted to partnership in the 
firm of Obrion, Russell & Co., insurance, 
at 108 Water St., Boston. 


1908. 


Guy Emerson, Sec., 
Dallas, Tex. 


On Sept. 1, J. B. Husband became as- 
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sociated with the Advertising Agency of 
Williams & Cunnynham, 59 E. Madison 
St., Chicago, Ill. — Grinnell Burt is a 
fruit grower and shipper at Palermo, 
Cal.— W. H. Cliff, formerly with 
Charles Head & Co., is now in the Bos- 
ton office of the Bonelli-Adams Co. — 
E. B. Smith is junior assistant manager 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, New York City. — Dr. D. V. 
Baker is practising medicine at 44 Glou- 
cester St., Boston. — G. Van D. Brown 
has charge of the New England territory 
for Campbell, Heath & Co., note brokers 
of New York; address, 50 Congress St., 
Boston. — B. M. Nussbaum has been 
appointed New England manager of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute of New 
York; office, 161 Devonshire St., Bos- 
ton; residence, 6 Gracewood Park, 
Cambridge. — Thaxter Eaton has re- 
turned to Vermont, where he will con- 
tinue his investigations for the Depart- 
ment of Child-Helping of the Russell 

age Foundation of New York. — Ken- 
neth Howes, has opened an office for 
the practice of law at 53 State St. 
Boston. — F. S. Howe, assistant secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 25 Beacon St., Boston, has been 
appointed publication agent of the Asso- 
ciation; he will continue to act as assis- 
tant secretary. —G. W. Grover, for- 
merly with Weyburn & Bottom, is with 
Alger, Dean & Sullivan, counsellors-at- 
law, 35 Congress St., Boston. 


1909. 


A. G. CasBieg, Sec., 


Rickards Co., The Rookery, 
Chicago, Ill. 


J. D. Leland 3d, has formed a partner- 
ship for the practice of architecture with 
C. G. Loring under the name of Loring 
and Leland; office, 7 Water St., Boston. 
— P. Little, Jr., is with the Ramaley 
Boat Co. at Wayzata, Minn. —J. M. 
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Groton, Class Treasurer, is in Edin- 
burgh this year at the University of Ed- 
inburgh; he writes that he expects to 
spend the winter there and then go to 
Oxford for the spring term, returning to 
this country about June. — J. T. Addi- 
son is at Tulsa, Okla., in charge of three 
mission stations in the vicinity. He was 
graduated from the Cambridge Theo- 
logical Seminary this June and ordained 
to the Episcopal ministry at that time. 
Address, Tulsa, Okla. — R. M. Middle- 
mass is touring the country with Miss 
Katherine Kidder’s company in vaude- 
ville; address, Orpheum Theatre, care of 
Miss Katherine Kidder, New York. — 
H. N. Arrowsmith is studying at the 
Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge, having come from the General 
Theological School in New York; ad- 
dress, 29 Lawrence Hall, Cambridge. — 
E. T. Dana is professor of philosophy 
and education at Washington College, 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Md.—T. S. 
Green is living at 6 North St., Fair- 
haven, Conn.—Gordon Hentz has 
been made asst. superintendent of the 
locomotive repair shops of the New 
York Central R.R.; he is located at 
Jersey Shore, Pa. — H. B. Barton writes 
from China that he has been in the thick 
of many of the conflicts during the Chi- 
nese revolution, carrying on his mission- 
ary work. — Julian Garnsey is at the 
Art Students’ League in New York. He 
did a large amount of work on the de- 
coration of the collector’s room in the 
New York Custom House, which is 
said to be the most magnificently deco- 
rated single room in this country. — 
Rev. E. H. Bonsal, Jr., is president of 
the national organization of the Bro- 
therhood of St. Andrew. — Henry Ra- 
ven Gilbert was drowned last summer at 
Staten Island. He had been bathing with 
friends, when he was seized with cramps 
and went down before assistance could 
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reach him. For the past year he had 
been with Rhoades & Co., bankers, New 
York. Gilbert was one of the brilliant 
scholars of the Class and received many 
honors while in College. He was con- 
spicuously conscientious, an earnest 
worker, and a loyal friend. We mourn 
his loss as a friend, likewise as one of the 
strong men of the Class whose equipment 
promised a brilliant future. — E. S. Al- 
len is instructor in mathematics at 
Dartmouth College; address, Box 621, 
Hanover, N.H.—D. C. Glover and 
S. Crowell have been married since the 
last issue of this Magazine. 


1911. 
J. A. SwEETSER, Sec., 
138 E. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 

The following committees have been 
chosen to prepare for our Triennial next 
June: Amusement: C. E. Cotting, Jr., 
chairman; R. S. Jowett, D. F. Cutler, 
F. M. Burnham, N. H. Foster. Cos- 
tumes: H. Jaques, Jr., chairman; H. B. 
Day, H. W. Kelley. Finance: G. R. 
Harding, chairman; H. H. Gilman, R. 
Hornblower, W. deF. Beal, P. C. Nash, 
J. G. Blaine, R. Whitney, S. B. Steele, 
F. Ayer, J. A. Sweetser, ex officio. Joint 
Picnic with 1908: A. Beane, chairman; 
W. A. Lawrence, C. Hann. Transporta- 
tion, Tickets, etc.: R. C. Floyd, chair- 
man, W. G. Taussig, A. Wheeler. Publi- 
cations: A. Gregg, H. Edmands, K. 
MacGowan; New York, L. McK. Mil- 
ler, W. S. Seamans, Jr., J. A. Sweetser; 
Philadelphia, S. W. Sargent, J. G. B. 
Perkins; Chicago, S. B. Steele, P. D. 
Smith. Dinner Committee: Winter din- 
ner or smoker, E. A. Winsor, chairman; 
H. C. Leslie, W. M. Minot. 


1912. 
R. B. WiccLesworth, Sec., 
9 Hampden Hall, Cambridge. 
On April 21, 1913, a son, Robert 
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James, was born to Mr. and Mrs. R. B. 
Woolverton. He has apparently won the 
honor of being the Class Baby, and un- 
less some other classmate can speedily 
show a better claim he will be duly pre- 
sented with the 1912 cradle. — R. Low- 
ell, F. C. Gray, and R. B. Wigglesworth 
have all returned from a trip around the 
world. Lowell has begun work with 
Curtis & Ganza, Congress St., Boston; 
Gray and Wigglesworth are both at the 
Harvard Law School. —J. Simpkins 
is cashier of the Boston branch of the 
Brooklyn Cooperage Co.; address, 352 
C St., South Boston. — E. P. Pierce is 
with the Standard Oil Co. He has just 
started for Constantinople, where he 
will remain about a month, before pro- 
ceeding into Bulgaria in order to intro- 
duce the products of the company there. 
His address is care of British P.O., Box 
100, Constantinople. — F. R. Hancock 
is master in music at the Hotchkiss 
School, Lakeville, Conn. — C. S. Perley, 

with L. R. Schaller, formerly manager o} 

the Salem Cadet Band, has opened a 
studio in Room 214, 120 Boylston St., 
Boston; they are prepared to furnish 
orchestra and military band music for all 
occasions. — Wm. H. Bixby is teaching 
in the Newton Vocational High School; 
present address, 40 Y.M.C.A., New- 
ton. — A daughter, Takako, was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Nuboyo Masuda, in 
Tokyo, Japan, May 28, 1913. —F. A. 
Hayes is head chemist for Winslow 
Bros. & Smith Co., leather, Norwood. — 
J. B. Savage is with the East Ohio Gas 
Co.; address, 6810 Hough Ave., Cleve- 
land. — L. C. Torrey is in the engineer 
corps of the Pennsylvania R.R. lines 
west of Pittsburg; his headquarters are 
at 1014 Penn Ave., Pittsburg. — C. 
deL. Ensign is with B. F. Goodrich Co.; 
address, 59 South Balch St., Akron, O. 
— Wheeler Sammons is sales editor in 
the book department of “‘System’’; ad- 
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dress, 1368 E. 53d St., Chicago, Ill. — 
A. Strong is in the wool dept. of Wins- 
low Bros. and Smith (Willett, Sears & 
Co.) Norwood; address, 779 Washing- 
ton St., Norwood. — H. L. Gaddis, who 
has been with the International Har- 
vester Co., has been transferred to the 
Saskatchewan district; address, Wey- 
burn, Saskatchewan, Can.; H. L. 
Groves also is in Saskatchewan with the 
same company. 


1913. 
Wa ter Torts, Jr., Sec., 
13 Gloucester St., Boston. 

The Secretary wishes to report that in 
the last issue of the Graduates’ Magazine 
a complete list of the marriages and 
deaths was not printed, and so it ap- 
pears below. — Addresses: H. Sellers 
McKee, Hood Rubber Co., New York 
City; G. von L. Meyer, Jr., Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co., 44 State St., Boston; H. C. 
Everett, Jr., Lockwood, Green, & Co., 
Boston; H. B. Gardner, Thermos Bottle 
Co., New York City; S. K. Gibson, Ed- 
ward H. Eldridge & Co., real estate and 
mortgages; 16 State St., Boston; G. M. 
Graham, chemist with E. I. Dupont de 
Nemours Powder Co., Chester, Pa.; F. 
P. Hamill, Wilkinson, Gaddis & Co., 
wholesale grocers, Newark, N.J.; D. R. 
deLoria, A. W. Tedcastle & Co., shoe 
mfg. and jobbing, 89 Beach St., Boston; 
J. S. King, Swift & Co., Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, IIl.; C. W. Simms, 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 40 Central St., 
Boston; P. H. Wellman, American Felt 
Co., New York Office, permanent ad- 
dress, 841 West End Ave., New York 
City; H. V. Bail, United States Alu- 
minum Co., New Kensington, Pa., per- 
manent address, Parnassus, Pa.; S. 
Nichols, teaching, Kansas City, Mo.; 
C. Burr, Kidder, Peabody & Co., 115 
Devonshire St., Boston; T. Chadwick, 
Freight Office, New Haven R.R., Bos- 
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ton; T. H. Frothingham, Post & Flagg, 
bankers, New York City; J. S. Parker, 
Staples Coal Co., Boston. — James 
Biggar is with the Illinois Steel Co., 
Gary, Ind.; address, 775 Jefferson St., 
Gary, Ind. — R. B. Batchelder is with 
the American Felt Co., 133 Federal St., 
Boston. — C. Gilfix is in the Auditing 
Dept. of Willet, Sears & Co., 60 Federal 
St., Boston. — E. H. Hezlett is in the 
actuarial dept. of the Travellers Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford, Conn. ; address is 
Hartford, 1 Spring St. — H. A. Mereness 
is with the American Zinc Co., Embree- 
ville, Tenn. — G. F. Stratton, teaching 
at Jacob Tome Institute, Port Deposit, 
Md. — P. S. Bliss is a feature writer on 
the Boston Post.— Deaths. Harold 
Clifton Blake died Aug. 11, 1913, at Dor- 
chester; Edward Little Rogers died Nov. 
23, 1911. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Prof. J. M. T. Finney, m ’88, of Johns 
Hopkins, is president of the American 
College of Surgeons. 

Hiram Price Collier, ¢ ’82, died sud- 
denly on Nov. 3. He was born in 
Davenport, Ia., May 25, 1860, the son 
of Robert Laird and Mary (Price) Col- 
lier. His father was a celebrated Uni- 
tarian minister. The son was educated 
at Geneva, Leipzig, and the Harvard 
Divinity School. He took his S.T.B. in 
1882. From 1882 to 1888 he was minister 
of the First Church at Hingham; and, 
then, till 1892, he had the First Unita- 
rian Society at Brooklyn, N.Y. Leaving 
the ministry, he devoted himself to 
sports. He was at one time connected 
with Outing; then was on the staff of the 
Forum ; and during the Spanish War of 
1898 he enlisted in the U.S. Navy. Next 
he took to travel. He published a vol- 
ume of essays: “‘ Mr. Picket Pin and His 
Friends;” and “Driving,” for Macmil- 
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lan’s Sportsman’s Library. His chief 
reputation, however, came from his 
books of criticism of national traits: 
“America and the Americans from a 
French Point of View”; “England and 
the English”; “The West in the East”’; 
and “Germany and the Germans.” In 
1893, having been divorced by his first 
wife, he married Catharine Delano, of 
New York, who survives him with two 
daughters. 

On Aug. 15, Foster Stearns, p ’06, en- 
tered upon his work as librarian of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; his home 
address is 101 Mt. Vernon St. 

Dr. H. Le S. Andrews, d ’06, has an 
office in the New Brattle Bldg., Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. 

R. W. Neal, A.M., ’03, is professor in 
charge of rural journalism, at the Mass. 
State College, Amherst. 

J. S. Moore, p ’03, has been promoted 
from an instructorship to an assistant 
professorship in Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; residence address, 1386 E. 
105th St., Cleveland, O. 

Eliot Jones, p ’08, is instructor in the 
University of Pennsylvania; address 217 
Foerderer Hall, West Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. H. F. Stevenson, d 713, is con- 
nected with the Forsyth Dental Infirm- 
ary, Boston. 

O. E. Wilkins, special in the Business 
School, is in the Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
Boston. 

Judge Harrison Belknap Freeman, 
L.S. ’63, died in Baltimore, Md., July 4. 
He was born in Hartford, Conn., the son 
of Horace and Eliza (Belknap) Free- 
man, Sept. 5, 1838. He attended Gen. 
Russell’s School in New Haven, and en- 
tered Yale with the Class of 1861, con- 
tinuing with that Class for two years. 
After a year at home he joined the Class 
of 1862, and graduated with it. He was 
admitted to the bar of Hartford County, 
Conn., in 1864, having studied in the 
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Harvard Law School and in the office of 
Edward Goodman of Hartford, with 
whom for a time he was associated in 
practice. For nearly half a century he 
was a lawyer in Hartford. He was best 
known as a judge of probate for Hartford 
County. This office he filled for 20 
years, being first chosen in 1887 and con- 
tinuing in office by successive elections 
till retired by the age limit. An active 
Republican in politics, he was often 
placed on the ticket of both parties. His 
nomination was sometimes contested, 
but once he was nominated his election 
was sure, no matter what was the general 
result of the election. He was a recog- 
nized authority in probate law. He was 
a member of the Center (Congregational) 
Church of Hartford. Judge Freeman 
married, in 1864, Frances Hall Bill. She 
survives her husband, as do their four 
children. The son is Harrison B. Free- 
man, of Hartford (Yale, ’92); the daugh- 
ters, Mrs. James A. Turnbull of Hartford 
and Mrs. Henry C. Matthews and Mrs, 
Harry J. Matthews of Baltimore, Md. 

John Gordon, / ’95, was Republican 
candidate for the Mass. legislature from 
West Roxbury. 

H. C. Bingham, Gr. Sch. ’13, is teach- 
ing psychology and education in Ells- 
worth College, Iowa Falls, Ia. 

H. H. Weber, Gr. Sch. ’13, is a gradu- 
ate student in the Univ. of California; 
address, 1811 La Loma Ave., Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Maxwell Evarts, L.S. ’84, died, after 
an illness of about three years, at his 
home in Windsor, Vt., on Oct. 7. He was 
born in New York City, Nov. 15, 1862, 
the son of the late Senator W. M. Evarts, 
and Helen Minerva (Wardner) Evarts. 
He prepared for Yale at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N.H., and while at 
Yale was a member of Delta Kappa, Eta 
Phi, Psi Upsilon, and Skull and Bones. 
In Junior and Senior years he received 
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Colloquy appointments. After gradua- 
tion at Yale in 1884 he studied for two 
years at the Harvard Law School, and in 
1886 began the practice of law in Néw 
York City. He soon entered the legal 
department of the Southern Pacific Co. 
From 1890 to 1893 he was assistant U.S. 
district attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of New York, and in recent years 
had been active in the councils of the 
Harriman lines, in 1904 having been 
elected a director of the Southern Pacific 
Co., and general counsel of the Oregon 
Short Line R.R. and the Oregon-Wash- 
ington R.R. & Navigation Co. in 1910. 
He took a prominent part in much im- 
portant litigation, including the pro- 
ceedings incident to the distribution of 
the assets of the Northern Securities Co. 
On the recent separation of the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific roads, under 
the decree of the United States Court, he 
became counsel for the Southern Pacific 
Co. He had also been a director of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. and the 
Union Pacific Land Co. His country 
home was in Windsor, Vt., and he lived 
there during much of the year, and had 
always taken an active interest in local 
business and politics. He was president 
of the State National Bank and vice- 
president of the Windsor Machine Co. 
of Windsor. He married in New York 
City, April 23, 1891, Margaret Allen 
Stetson, by whom he had five children. 
four daughters and a son. His brothers, 
William and Prescott, graduated at 
Harvard in 1872 and 1881 respectively. 

Henry Elias Howland, / 57, died Nov. 
7, 1913, at his home in New York City. 
He was born in Walpole, N.H., on June 
30, 1835. His parents were Aaron P. and 
Huldah Burke Howland. He was gradu- 
ated A.B. from Yale in 1854, and LL.B. 
from the Harvard Law School in 1857. 
He went to New York to practice. In 
1862 and 1863 he served as a captain of 
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the 22d Regiment of the New York Na- 
tional Guard. He married Louise Mil- 
ler, of New York City, on Oct. 5, 1865. 
Mr. Howland was justice of the Marine 
Court from 1873 to 1874, and in 1884 and 
1887 he was successively the Republican 
candidate for the Court of Common 
Pleas and for justice of the Supreme 
Court. He was a member of the Board 
of Aldermen for two terms, beginning in 
1875, and the president of the Depart- 
ment of Taxes in 1880. Since then he had 
conducted a large civil law practice. He 
was influential among the workers for 
the advancement of Yale University, 
and since 1892 he had been a Fellow of 
the YaleCorporation. He was a favorite 
after-dinner speaker, a close follower of 
collegiate sports and an_ exhaustless 
story-teller. In 1901 he succeeded C. C. 
Beaman, ’61, as president of the Univer- 
sity Club. Aside from his professional 
duties in the firm of Howland, Murray 
& Prentice, Mr. Howland found time to 
make frequent contributions to maga- 
zines, and to interest himself in charit- 
able and civic work. He was president 
of the Manhattan State Insane Hospital 
for many years, and at the time of his 
death, president of the Home for Desti- 
tute Blind. He was president of the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of the Adiron- 
dacks, and in 1901 led the fight against 
the spoliation of the forests by contrac- 
tors. He was a warden of the Church of 
the Ascension, and trustee in several 
mortgage and bond companies. He was 
a member of the University, Century, 
Yale, City, and other clubs. 
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«*» To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can a 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent period- 
icals are also requested to send to the Editor 
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copies, or at least the titles of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not per- 
mit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


Albert E. Pillsbury ['71], of the Bos- 
ton Bar, has printed an address on 
“Lincoln and Slavery,” delivered by 
him at Howard University at the 50th 
anniversary of the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation. In printing, he has some- 
what amplified his material, with the 
result that his address now forms an 
admirable summary, confirmed by cita- 
tions from Lincoln’s speeches and writ- 
ings, of the Emancipator’s policy. We 
trace the evolution of Lincoln’s doc- 
trines; we follow his action after he be- 
came president. The essay, which can 
be conveniently read in an hour, de- 
serves a place on the shelf of really valu- 
able studies of Lincoln. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 75 
cents net.) 

Worthington C. Ford, h ’07, the editor 
of “Writings of John Quincy Adams,” 
H.C. 1787, has issued the second vol- 
ume, which covers the years 1796-1801. 
It touches a very important period, when 
Adams, from The Hague, Berlin, Dres- 
den, and other European cities gave news 
of the political situation abroad, espe- 
cially in its relation to the young Ameri- 
can republic. As usual, Adams inter- 
sperses his political budgets with many 
criticisms of persons and references to 
local interests. The editing is finely car- 
ried out. These two volumes fully jus- 
tify the venture of publishing J. Q. 
Adams’s inedited writings. (Macmil- 
lan. Cloth, $3.50 net per vol.) 

Vol. 24 of “Harvard Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology” is edited by A. A. How- 
ard, ’82, C. H. Moore, ’89, and C. N. 
Jackson, ’98. It contains “‘Lucilius: The 
Ars Poetica of Horace, and Persius,” by 
G. C. Fiske; “The Latin Epyllion,” by 
C. N. Jackson; “De Rinucio Aretino 
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Graecarum Litterarum Interprete,” by 
D. P. Lockwood; “The Dramatic Art of 
Menander,” by C. R. Post; “Cicero’s 
Jadgment on Lucretius,” by H. W. 
Litchfield; Summaries of Dissertations 
for the degree of Ph.D., 1912-13. The 
series is supported from the income of a 
fund subscribed by the Class of 1856. 
(Harvard University Press: Cambridge. 
Boards, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Prof. Raymond Weeks, ’90, of Co- 
lumbia University, is editor of the Ox- 
ford French Series by American Scholars, 
issued by the American Branch of the 
Oxford University Press. 

Volume x1x of Harvard Historical 
Studies is devoted to “The Grange 
Movement; A Study of Agricultural 
Organization and its Political, Economic 
and Social Manifestations, 1870-1880.” 
The author is Solon J. Buck, Ph.D., 
former Francis Parkman Fellow at Har- 
vard, and his monograph secured the 
Toppan Prize for 1910-11. It contains 
a careful survey of the first important 
agricultural uprising, if that be not too 
strong a word, against commercial and 
financial conditions in this country. 
Particularly significant are Dr. Buck’s 
chapters on grange railway legislation. 
He furnishes 40 pages of bibliography 
and several illustrative charts and maps. 
(Harvard University Press: Cambridge. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

G. E. Partridge, [’93], Ph.D., formerly 
lecturer in Clark University, has com- 
piled “A Reading Book in Modern 
Philosophy.” In a handy duodecimo 
volume of 400 pages he gives selections 
from 13 Philosophers, beginning with 
Descartes and ending with Spencer. He 
allots the largest space, nearly 70 pages, 
to Kant. A brief epitome of the philoso- 
pher’s work precedes each section. Dr. 
Partridge’s own belief is that the “new 
and greater philosophy will be created 
by combining the vision of Hegel with 
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the method of Spencer.” His volume 
might well serve as an introduction to 
Dr. Benjamin Rand’s more comprehen- 
sive anthology. (Sturgis & Walton: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

A new edition of ‘Success in Music 
and How it is Won,” by H. T. Finck, ’76, 
with a chapter on Tempo Rubato by 
Paderewski, has been issued by the 
Scribners at a price within the reach of 
all music students. 

Richard J. Walsh, ’07, of the Curtis 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, has com- 
piled a volume on advertising under the 
title of ‘Selling Forces.” It embodies in 
clear form information as to the methods 
employed by one of the most successful 
advertising concerns in the world. It 
shows the “psychology,” that is, the 
theory, of publicity; and then tabulates 
the results. There are many sample ad- 
vertisements. The subject could hardly 
be treated more comprehensively. The 
expert advertiser, like the master fisher- 
man, knows just what enticement to use 
for every age, sex and class. Mr. Walsh 
reveals the secrets of his art with much 
attractiveness. (Curtis Publishing Co.: 
Philadelphia. Boards, 8vo.) 

The American Branch of the Oxford 
University Press publishes, in its Oxford 
French Series. by American Scholars, 
“French Pronunciation: Principles and 
Practice and a Summary of Usage in 
Writing and Printing,’ by James Ged- 
des, Jr., ’80, Professor of Romance lan- 
guages in Boston University. This is an 
exhaustive examination of a subject too 
generally neglected. Prof. Geddes for- 
mulates a large body of material, making 
it easily accessible by his arrangement of 
chapters and numbered paragraphs. Of 
evident usefulness is the index, which 
gives alphabetically the pronunciation 
of over 6000 French words and stems. 
By adopting the system of indicating 
pronunciation of the International 
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Phonetic Association, the serviceable- 
ness of the work is increased. 

The Messrs. Scribner have issued a 
second edition, revised and enlarged, in 
three volumes, of “An Illustrated Flora 
of the Northern United States, Canada, 
and the British Possessions, from New- 
foundland to the Parallel of the Southern 
Boundary of Virginia, and from the 
Atlantic Ocean Westward to the 102d 
Meridian.” The authors are Nathaniel 
L. Britton and the late Judge Addison 
Brown, ’52. 

The Harvard Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics for August published the follow- 
ing articles: “ Marginal Utility and Mar- 
ginal Disutility as Ultimate Standards 
of Value,” C. E. Persons; ‘‘The Com- 
modity Clause Legislation and the An- 
thracite Railroads,” Eliot Jones; “‘Orig- 
inal Cost Versus Replacement Cost as a 
Basis for Rate Regulation,’ H. V. 
Hayes; “The Marginal Productivity 
Versus the Impatience Theory of Inter- 
est,” H. G. Brown. Reviews: “The 
Second Volume of Pierson’s Principles of 
Economics,” H. R. Seager; ‘‘ Hourwich’s 
Immigration and Labor,” R. F. Foers- 
ter; “Pigou’s Wealth and Welfare,” A. 
A. Young. Notes and Memoranda: 
“Railway Rates and Joint Costs,” A. C. 
Pigou and F. W. Taussig; “ Mortgage 
Taxation in Nebraska,” G. O. Virtue; 
“The Public Service Commission of 
Massachusetts,” J. B. Eastman. 

The (Boston) Metropolitan Water 
and Sewerage Board has issued its 12th 
annual report, for the year 1912. The 
members of the Board are Hon. H. H. 
Sprague, ’64, chairman, Dr. H. P. Wal- 
cott, ’58, and J. A. Bailey, Jr., ’88. 

F. L. Gay, ['78], has had privately 
printed “A Rough List of a Collection of 
Transcripts relating to the History of 
New England, 1630-1776,” in his pos- 
session at Brookline. 

The publishers continue to issue the 
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volumes of the Loeb Classical Library 
with commendable promptitude. The 
latest instalment consists of Cicero’s 
Letters to Atticus, Vol. 1, translated by 
E. O. Winstedt, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford; the fourth volume of Appian’s 
Roman History, translated by Horace 
White, LL.D.; and of Petronius, by 
Michael Heseltine, and Seneca’s “‘ Apo- 
colocyntosis,” by W. H. D. Rouse. The 
convenience of the format becomes more 
and more acceptable. Occasionally, 
however, complaint is made that the 
font of Greek type used is rather small. 
The Appian has a good index. (Mac- 
millan. Cloth, $1.50 net per vol.). 

The Harvard Law Review for Novem- 
ber has the following articles: ‘“Re- 
presentation and Warranty in Sales, 
—Heilbut v. Buckleton,” by Samuel 
Williston; “The Minnesota Rate Case,” 
by Hannis Taylor; ‘The Extension of 
Federal Control through a Regulation of 
the Mails,” by L. Rogers; “The Funda- 
mental Law and the Power of the 
Courts,” by H. Pope; Editorial Notes; 
Recent Cases; Book Reviews. The edi- 
torial Notes fill 14 pages. The Editorial 
Board this year consists of B. C. Wright, 
pres., Van S. Merle-Smith, note editor, 
J. J. Porter, case editor, J. H. Amberg, 
M. B. Angell, Chauncey Belknap, H. H. 
Bundy, Edmund Burroughs, P. W. 
Cookingham, A. M. Cristy, J. J. Dan- 
iels, P. Y. Davis, A. A. Gammell, C. P. 
Franchot, treasurer, G. K. Gardner, S. 
P. Gilbert, Jr., H. F. Goodrich, J. L. 
Hannan, C. A. McLain, A. P. Mills, R. 
P. Patterson, C. B. Randall, H. E. Rid- 
dell, W. Q. Van Cott, Oliver Wolcott, 
Sherman Woodward. 

W. A. Frost, ’01, has brought out his 
first novel, “The Man Between,” 
through Doubleday, Page & Co. After 
leaving Harvard he studied law at the 
University of Wisconsin. Developing a 
taste for roving, he joined the National 
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Geographic Society, and took up mag- 
azine writing. He is the honorary chief 
of a native Samoan tribe, under the title 
of Alee-ola-Taio. 

Albert Gehring, ’94, has compiled a 
comprehensive little book on ‘‘The Ap- 
preciation of Music.” He discusses 
briefly what is essential in musical ap- 
preciation, giving short special chapters, 
with illustrations, on counterpoint, 
thematic work, the Leitmotif, music 
form, the sonata and rondo, instrumen- 
tal effects, and the combination of fac- 
tors. (Privately printed. Cleveland, O.) 

The Rev. W. J. Long, ’91, has pre- 
pared a volume on “American Litera- 
ture” as a companion to his earlier work 
on English literature. His subtitle is “A 
study of the men and the books that in 
the earlier and later times reflect the 
American Spirit.” Mr. Long gives useful 
bibliographical tables, along with such 
general biographical information as a be- 
ginner ought to know. He writes fluently, 
quotes readily and often aptly, and keeps 
in view the interrelation between litera- 
ture and American national develop- 
ment. His personal verdicts on authors 
and their books do not strike us as par- 
ticularly weighty. He is a gossip about 
books rather than a critic. He says, for 
instance: “‘Parkman’s work is not a crit- 
ical or philosophical history.” He be- 
lieves Thoreau thought his own thoughts 
while Emerson borrowed the thoughts of 
others! He condemns Motley’s “terrible 
delineation of religious persecution,” 
‘which leaves him open to the charge of 
partisanship” — as if the persecutions 
were not terrible! He says “A mild at- 
tempt to show Whitman as he was is 
made in [Bliss] Perry’s Walt Whitman.” 
And so we might cite hundreds of opin- 
ions which lead us to infer that Mr. 
Long lacks a solid basis of criticism. The 
book is profusely illustrated. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, $1.35.) 
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Dr. F. J. B. Cordeiro, ’31, has issued 
recently through Spon & Chamberlain, 
123 Liberty St., New York, an attrac- 
tive small volume on ‘“‘The Gyroscope.” 
It is apportioned to theory and applica- 
tions in the ratio of 2 to 1; and it has a 
supplementary note on the motion of 
cyclones. Dr. Cordeiro has written so as 
“to be easily understood by anybody 
possessing an elementary knowledge of 
mechanics and the calculus.” He looks 
forward to the day (‘the sooner, the 
better”) when “no man (or woman) can 
be considered educated who does not 
know the calculus.”’ Cloth, $1.50. 

The Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology has recently issued Vol. VI 
of its Memoirs, ‘‘ A Study of Maya Art: 
Its Subject Matter and Historical De- 
velopment,” by Herbert J. Spinden, 
96. This quarto of about 300 pages con- 
tains 286 illustrations in the text, 29 
plates, and a map. — Vol. V, nos. 1 and 
2, of the Memoirs are, respectively, “Ex- 
plorations in the Department of Peten, 
Guatemala; Tikal,” by Teobert Maler; 
and “Preliminary Study of the Ruins of 
Tikal, Guatemala,”’ by Alfred M. Toz- 
zer, 00. Both monographs are fully il- 
lustrated. — Vol. V of the Papers con- 
tains a study of “The Archzeology of the 
Delaware Valley,” by Ernest Volk (8vo, 
pp. 258, 125 plates, 26 illustrations in 
text, and 2 maps.) These works are all 
for sale at the Peabody Museum, or by 
the Publication Agent, 2 University 
Hall, Cambridge. 

Received too late for review in this is- 
sue: “‘Trans-Atlantic Historical Solidar- 
ity: Lectures delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in 1913,” by Charles 
Francis Adams, ’56. (Clarendon Press: 
Oxford). “One Hundred Years of 
Peace,” by Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71. 
(Macmillan: New York.) “Ancient 
History,” and “Readings in Ancient 
- History,” by Hutton Webster, p ’03 
(D. C. Heath: Boston.) 
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Rupert S. Holland, ’00, publishes 
through G. W. Jacobs & Co., Philadel- 
phia, “Historic Adventures: Tales from 
American History.” He has chosen his 
subjects wisely and widely. They in- 
clude Lewis and Clark’s fateful journey 
to the Northwest, Burr’s conspiracy, De- 
catur and the Algerine pirates, Lovejoy’s 
printing-press, Marcus Whitman’s “‘sav- 
ing” of Oregon, the Mormons in Utah, 
and the Forty-niners in California, 
Perry’s voyage to Japan, John Brown at 
Harper’s Ferry, Schwatka in the Arctic, 
and Hobson’s sinking of the Merrimac at 
Santiago. Mr. Holland has the story- 
teller’s gift, and although he avowedly 
chooses what will interest young read- 
ers, he does not take unnecessary liber- 
ties with historic fact. Many a boy or 
girl ought to be inspired by him with a 
love of history. Every one of the epi- 
sodes he describes should have its® 
place in a well-informed youth’s mind. 
(Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

The Columbia University Press issues 
a dissertation accepted by the Romance 
department of that university on “ Uncle 
and Nephew in the Old French Chan- 
sons de Geste,” by William O. Farns- 
worth, ’93, Ph.D. The sub-title, “A 
Study in the Survival of Matriarchy,” 
indicates that the author had more than 
a philological or literary end in view. 
He uses his material as a touchstone to 
certain interesting social problems. The 
work is performed with scrupulous 
care. 

Three Harvard men — Leon C. Mar- 
shall, ’01, Chester W. Wright, 01, and 
James A. Field, 03, — members of the 
department of political economy at the 
University of Chicago, have edited 
‘Materials for the Study of Elementary 
Economics.” In this portly octavo vol- 
ume of over 900 pages they print 267 
selections covering all the chief topics of 
their subject. Each selection is chosen 
for its representative character. Many 
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of the documents are the official state- 
ments of parties or party leaders. Every 
side gets a hearing. Theory, historic de- 
velopment, and descriptions of facts and 
conditions have each proper space as- 
signed to them. The whole forms a very 
valuable corpus of material, which may 
be used by students in conjunction with 
their college work, or may serve the gen- 
eral reader as an excellent book of refer- 
ence. In a second edition, a comprehen- 
sive index would add to the value of the 
compilation. (Chicago University Press. 
Cloth, $2.75 net.) 

Pamphlets Received. “The State 
Governor,” by Prof. J. A. Fairlie, 95. — 
“Quelques apergus du mouvement de 
réforme de l’enseignement des langues 
vivantes aux Etats-Unis,” par L. Tesson 
et Prof. J. Geddes, Jr., ’80; French- 
American Publishing Co., Boston. — 
* “Sovereignty of the Air,” by Blewett 
Lee, 188; from Amer. Journ. of Internat. 
Law. — Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology, Harv. Univ. 
Papers, vol. m1, 1904-13. — “Kinetic 
Effects of Crowds,” by C. J. Tilden, 
s 96; Transactions Amer. Soc. Civil En- 
gimeers, LXxvI, p. 2107. — “Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes, 
No. 13: Internat. Contractual Claims 
and their Settlement,” by E. M. 
Borchard, Baltimore, Md. — “ Address 
to the Boston Chamber of Commerce,” 
by Howard Elliott, s °81.— “Mrs. 
Behn’s Biography a Fiction,” by E. 
Bernbaum, ’03; reprint from Publica- 
tions of Mod. Lang. Assoc. of America, 
xxvi, 3. — “ Mrs. Behn’s ‘Oroonoko,’”’ 
by E. Bernbuam, ’03; Kittredge Papers. 
—L Eks Iletré, 1, No. 2; La 
Rochelle. — “The Cost to the U.S. and 
its Cotton Producers of the Clarke 
Amendment to the Tariff Act imposing 
a Prohibitive Tax,” by A. R. March, 
’83; New York. — “The Modernness of 
Dante,” by J. B. Fletcher, ’87; Kit- 
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tredge Papers. — “‘The Allegory of the 
Vita Nuova,” by J. B. Fletcher, ’87; from 
Modern Philology, July, 19138. — “‘The 
Democratic Party and Philippine Inde- 
pendence,” by Moorfield Storey, '66; 
Boston, press of G. H. Ellis & Co. — 
“‘Eucken and Bergson,” by M. S. C. 
Wright, 81; Unity Congregational So- 
ciety, New York. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 

— Home University Library. (Holt: 
New York. Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents net 
per vol.). No other recent “library” 
can boast of as many important vol- 
umes as have already appeared in this. 
Although it originated in England, un- 
der the general editorship of Prof. Her- 
bert Fisher, it has had from the start the 
codperation of American editors, who 
have, in turn, secured the collaboration 
of American scholars. Four recent vol- 
umes are by Harvard professors. Thus 
Prof. George F. Moore, h ’06, of the 
Divinity School, writes authoritatively 
on “The Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment,” compressing into small compass 
the quintessence of great erudition and 
taste. Dr. W. T. Councilman, h ’99, 
Professor of Pathology at the Harvard 
Medical School, summarizes ‘Disease 
and its Causes,” in a manner which non- 
specialists can understand. This little 
volume also represents the epitome of a 
great authority’s views. Prof. Wm. 
MacDonald, ’92, of Brown University, 
gives a succinct account of American 
history “From Jefferson to Lincoln”; 
and one is astonished at the amount of 
systematized information which he pre- 
sents. Finally, Prof. Wm. T. Brewster, 
’92, of Columbia University, discourses 
on “Writing English Prose,” a compact 
essay which is likely to be much more 
serviceable to the average reader, or pro- 
spective writer, than are most of the 
formal books on composition, rhetoric, 
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and grammar. The novice will find in 
any one of these volumes valuable in- 
formation; the expert also will be re- 
freshed by them. 

— History as Literature and Other 
Essays. By Theodore Roosevelt, ’80. 
(Scribners: Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) The 
public has become so much accustomed 
to seeing articles by Col. Roosevelt, and 
has accepted his gift of speech as one of 
the remarkable facts of the time, that it 
needs a volume like this to be reminded 
that neither volubility nor astonishing 
improvisation account for his great pop- 
ularity as a writer. Here are eleven es- 
says on a wide variety of subjects, every 
one of which conveys in popular form to 
the masses of readers opinions, instruc- 
tion, or theories in regard to some mat- 
ter of interest or of great importance, 
which the masses would not ordinarily 
have brought to them so intelligibly. In 
this respect, Col. Roosevelt does a ser- 
vice similar to that of Huxley, Tyndall, 
Fiske, and other popularizers; and, like 
all popularizers, he is sure to encounter 
the suspicion, if not the actual slights, 
of the high-and-dry specialists. No 
doubt there were blasés experts in 1859 
who shook their heads and said, “We 
have heard all this before,’’ when Darwin 
broached his theory of natural selection. 
So professionals found nothing “orig- 
inal” in Roosevelt’s address on “His- 
tory as Literature,” or in his Romanes 
Lecture on “ Biological Analogies in His- 
tory,” or in his Berlin address on “The 
World Movement.” And yet, whoever 
reads these papers in a calm mind will 
discover in them many noteworthy pas- 
sages, which, if not original, present 
their subjects clearly and vigorously, 
and often with a phrase that one does 
not forget. Mr. Roosevelt’s catholicity 
of interests is not less remarkable than 
the intensity with which he devotes him- 
self to whichever interest is uppermost. 
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This explains why it is that his essays 
manifest, besides freshness and incan- 
descence, the quality of having been pro- 
duced while their author was in a single 
mental phase. Add to this the courage 
with which he declares his likes and dis- 
likes, his praise of new books, which the 
professional critics have not yet dared to 
acknowledge, and his frequent trench- 
ant sallies, and you will see why Mr. 
Roosevelt, if he had not his celebrity as a 
public man to advertise him, would still 
be a force in contemporary literature. 
In addition to the addresses we have 
mentioned, this volume contains “Citi- 
zenship in a Republic,” “The Thraldom 
of Scholarship,” “Dante and the Bow- 
ery,” “The Foundations of the 19th 
Century,” “The Search for Truth in a 
Reverent Spirit,” “The Ancient Irish 
Sagas,” and “An Art Exhibition.” 

— The Truth About the Railroads. By 
Howard Elliott, s ’81. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
net.) The publication in convenient 
book form, of eight essays and addresses 
by the new head of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R.R. Co., should be 
welcome to a large public. Mr. Howard 
Elliott, s ’81, has especial claims to be 
heard. He has made himself, through 30 
years’ training, in which he worked his 
way up from rodman to president of the 
Northern Pacific, a thorough expert in 
his subject. In addition to knowledge, he 
possesses character and temperament 
which differentiate him from many of 
his colleagues. He believes that a rail- 
road is, so to speak, a great public trust. 
He sees that publicity is a condition that 
makes for that proper understanding 
without which no enterprise that derives 
its power and its sustenance from the 
public can prosper. He is honest, truth- 
ful, frank. He demonstrates how indis- 
pensable it is the public should realize 
that strike legislation and legal persecu- 
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tion aimed at railroads must inevitably 
react upon and injure the public itself. 
His little volume contains much infor- 
mation, put in plain, readable language. 
It ought to be read by every law-maker 
in the country, be he alderman, state 
legislator, congressman, governor, or 
cabinet officer. It would bring light into 
many newspaper offices. And finally, 
it may be commended to the general 
public which has got into the habit of 
taking it for granted that railroads exist 
to be badgered out of existence. Mr. El- 
liott does not for a moment imply that 
there are not many chances for improv- 
ing the management of railroads. The 
value of his addresses consists in the 
candor with which he states the position 
from the inside. The public knows the 
shortcomings; he reveals the difficulties. 
We may compare him to an expert na- 
turalist, who, if he had seen the pro- 
verbial old woman about to kill the 
goose which laid the golden eggs, would 
have tried to impress upon her the in- 
disputable fact that, if she killed the 
goose, there would be no more golden 
“eggs. 

— The Theory of Social Revolutions. 
By Brooks Adams, ’70. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25, net.) 
There are few more entertaining writers 
than Mr. Brooks Adams. If you con- 
cede his premise, you go gayly whirling 
down his logical toboggan slide to the 
pit, which is his conclusion. He has the 
initial advantage which all spokesmen 
of materialism and fatalism have, plus 
his personal gift of clear and sparkling 
exposition. Some years ago, he reduced 
the history of civilization to episodes in 
the pursuit of a lump of sugar. Now he 
devotes his talents to proving that our 
present civilization, based on capitalism, 
is doomed to speedy dissolution. He 
handles deftly evidence which he deftly 
selects from the experience of France — 
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experience which culminated in the 
Revolution of 1789. He deals with our 
present issues, especially with the inade- 
quacy of our courts. So cogent is he in 
his arguments that you wonder why the 
cataclysm he predicts has not already 
engulfed us. Then possibly you remem- 
ber Lowell’s remark that, in view of the 
great number of irresponsible or reckless 
persons whom the Lord allows to have 
access to matchboxes perhaps the world 
is not so combustible as you feared. But 
you cannot fail to admit that Mr. 
Adams has the art of stimulating thrills 
and shudders. 

— Revelation and the Ideal. By George 
A. Gordon, ’81, minister of the Old 
South Church, Boston. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
net.) This is a volume of stimulating es- 
says in which Dr. Gordon describes how 
the ideal manifests itself in the various 
affairs of men, and how, when analysed, 
it coincides with Christian revelation. 
Dr. Gordon is a persuasive interpreter. 
He has true insight into things spiritual; 
he knows also things practical and the 
hearts of men. His book is an exposition, 
put in the form of stirring addresses, of 
the philosophy of revelation. “Does the 
Eternal God speak to man? If so, how?” 
These are the questions he sets himself 
to answer. Since Phillips Brooks died, 
no other Boston minister has possessed 
the gift of eloquence, of inspiring appeal 
and the power to awaken and satisfy the 
religious emotions to equal Dr. Gordon. 
He writes clearly, vigorously, movingly. 
He draws from the chief wells of litera- 
ture and religion, from the classics and 
Dante and the great moderns, for illus- 
tration. He interprets the Bible as the 
living word. This new volume will be 
welcomed to his wide circle of readers, 
and add to their numbers. 

— Greek Imperialism. By William 
Scott Ferguson. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
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Ferguson, professor of ancient history at 
Harvard, has made a volume, entitled 
“Greek Imperialism,” of his Lowell In- 
stitute lectures of last year. In a mea- 
sure, it carries on Hellenic history from 
the point where his earlier volume left it, 
to the close of Hellenic independence 
under Philip IV: but the treatment is 
different. In the latter work, the author 
devotes himself to interpretation and 
summary rather than to continuous, de- 
tailed narration. His purpose is to show 
how the idea of Imperialism arose in an- 
cient Greece; how it embodied itself first 
in the expansion of Athens; how, after 
the collapse of Athens, it survived for a 
time in Sparta, and then culminated 
under the Macedonian conquerors, 
Philip and Alexander; and, finally, how 
under the Ptolemies, Seleucids and An- 
tigonids, it declined and perished. One 
is able, with Dr. Ferguson’s guidance, to 
trace through more than three centuries 
the Leitmotif, if we may use the phrase, 
of Hellenic politics. The author touches, 
incidentally, on many topics which con- 
cern his main theme — the nature of 
Greek tyrannies, the city-states, out of 
which the kingdoms grew, the impor- 
tance of sea-power, etc. He presents an 
object-lesson for those who desire to 
study the processes of imperialism in one 
of its earliest and most striking mani- 
festations. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,*All publications received will be acknowl- 
edged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


The Life and Letters of Harrison Gray Otis. 
By Samuel E. Morison, ’08. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 
2 vols., $6 net.) 

Early Memories. By Henry Cabot Lodge, 
’71. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 
net.) 

Some Letters of William Vaughan Moody, 
93. Edited with an Introduction by Daniel 
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G. Mason, 95. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, portrait, $1.50 net.) 

The Reminiscences of Augustus Saint-Gaud- 
ens, h 97. Edited and amplified by Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, ’07. (Century Co.: New York. 
Boards, illustrated, 2 vols., $7.) 

The Theory of Social Revolutions. By 
Brooks Adams, ’70. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Uncle and Nephew in the Old French Chan- 
sons de Geste. A Study in the Survival of 
Matriarchy. By Wm. O. Farnsworth, ’93, 
Ph.D. (Columbia Univ. Press: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo.) 

Self-Realization. An Outline of Ethics. By 
Henry W. Wright, Professor of Philosophy in 
Lake Forest College. (Holt: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo.) 

Ancient History. By D. Hutton Webster, 
p ’04, Professor in the Univ. of Nebraska. (D. 
C. Heath: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 665, pro- 
fusely illustrated.) 

Reading in Ancient History. By D. Hutton 
Webster, p ’04. (Cloth, 8vo, pp. 280.) 

The Twins of Suffering Creek. By Ridgwell 
Cullen. (G. W. Jacobs & Co.: Philadelphia. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.25 net.) 

History as Literature, and Other Essays. By 
Theodore Roosevelt, ’80. (Scribners: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

Historic Adventures. By Rupert S. Holland, 
700. (G. W. Jacobs: Philadelphia. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

Materials for the Study of Elementary Eco- 
nomics. Edited by Leon C. Marshall, ’01, 
Charles C. Wright, and James A. Field, ’03, 
of the Dept. of Political Economy, Univ. of 
Chicago. (Univ. of Chicago Press. Cloth, 
large Svo, pp. 927, $2.75 net.) 

The Appreciation of Music. By Albert 
Gehring, 94. (Cleveland, O. The Author. 
Cloth, pp. 89.) 

The Coming Storm. By Francis Denning 
Hoyt. (P. J. Kenedy: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Patriot or Traitor. By Charles G. Fall, ’68. 
(Old Corner Bookstore: Boston. Cloth, 12mo.) 

The Truth about the Railroads. By Howard 
Elliott, s ’°81, President of the N.Y., N.H. & 
H. R.R. Co. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

French Pronunciation. By James Geddes, 
p ’80, Professor of Romance Languages in Bos- 
ton University. (Oxford Univ. Press: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

American Literature. By Wm. J. Long, ’91. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.35.) 

Revelation and the Ideal. By George A. 
Gordon, ’81, D.D. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

A Reading Book in Modern Philosophy. By 
G. E. Partridge, [’93]. (Sturgis & Walton: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

The Granger Movement, 1870-1880. By 
Solon J. Buck, Gr. Sch. 05, Harvard Histori- 
cal Series, vol. 19. (Harvard Univ. Press: 
Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 
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Home University Library. ‘‘ Writing Eng- 
lish Prose,” by Prof. Wm. T. Brewster, '92. 
“From Jefferson to Lincoln,” by Prof. Wm. 
MacDonald, '92. ‘*The Literature of the Old 
Testament,” by Prof. George F. Moore, h ’06. 
“Disease and Its Causes,” by Prof. W. T. 
Councilman, h ’99. (Holt & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents, net, each.) 

Lincoln and Slavery. By Albert E. Pills- 
bury, [’71]. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents, net.) 

The Theban Eagle and Other Poems. By 
Chester A. Reed, ’81. (Sherman, French & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Letters and Recollections of Alexander Agas- 
siz, 55. With a Sketch of his Life and Work, 
edited by G. R. Agassiz, ’84. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, portraits and 
other illustrations, $3.50 net.) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. 24. (Harvard University Press: Cam- 
bridge. Boards, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Public Opinion and Popular Government. 
By A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77, President of Har- 
vard University. American Citizen Series. 
(Longmans: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.25 
net.) 

The Gyroscope. By F. J. B. Cordeiro, ’81. 
(Spon & Chamberlain: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50.) 

Tiger. By Witter Bynner, 02. (Kennerley: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, 60 cents net.) 

A Wand and Strings and Other Poems. By 
Benjamin R. C. Low, 1’05. (John Lane: New 
York. Boards, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Writings of John Quincy Adams, H.C. 
1787. Edited by Worthington C. Ford, h 
07. Vol. m, 1796-1801. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 net.) 

Loeb Library. Cicero: ‘‘ Letters to Atticus,” 
vol. 1; translated by E. O. Winsted. — Pe- 
tronius; translated by M. Heseltine. Seneca: 
“* Aprocolocyntosis ”’; translated by W. H. D. 
Rouse. — Appian’s Roman History, Vol. rv; 
translated by Horace White. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net, per 
vol.) 

November Joe. Detective of the Woods. By 
H. Hesketh Pritchard. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.25 
net.) 

Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board 
for the Year 1912. (Wright & Potter: State 
Printers, Boston.) 

Selling Forces. By Richard J. Walsh, ’07. 
(Curtis Publishing Co.: Philadelphia. Boards, 
8vo.) 

Greek Imperialism. By Wm. Scott Fergu- 
son, Professor of Ancient History, Harvard 
University. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

A Rough List of a Collection of Transcripts 
relating to the History of New England, 1630- 
1776. In the Possession of Frederick Lewis 
Gay, ['78.] (Brookline: Privately printed.) 





[ December, 


MARRIAGES. 


*%* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1878. George Halsey Perley to Emily 
Colby White, at Ottawa, Can., 
June 11, 1913. 

1879. John Templeman Coolidge to 
Mary Abigail Parsons, at Kenne- 
bunk, Me., Sept. 3, 1913. 

1884. Arthur Willis Goodspeed to Ethel 
Warren Mitchell, at Staunton, 
Va., Aug. 19, 1913. 

1885. Ernest Lawrence Thayer to Rosa- 
lind (Buel) Hammett, at San 
Diego, Cal., Sept. 9, 1913. 

1886. Albert Augustus Gleason to Alice 
Laura Jose, at Cambridge, Oct. 
22, 1913. 

1890. Daniel Harry Clark to Martha 
Howard Sproule, April 2, 1913. 

1891. Arthur Hendricks Brooks to 
Caroline Elizabeth Harrington, at 
Ipswich, Sept. 20, 1913. 

1896. Eben Kirk Bowser to Lulu Beebe 
Gould, at Wakefield, 1913. 
[1898.] Fletcher Harper to Harriet 
Travers Wadsworth, at Geneseo, 

N.Y., Oct. 4, 1914. 

[1899.] Charles Austin Parker to Lois 
Davidson, at Boston, Aug. 9, 1911. 

[1899.] Mortimer Phillips Mason to 
Gertrud Natorp, at Marburg, 
Germany, July 2, 1913. 

1900. Francis Webster Doherty to 
Almira Jane Lang, at Ipswich, 
March 28, 1913. 

1900. Richard Haughton to Marie Voigt, 
at Lucerne, Switzerland, Aug. 26, 
1913. 

1900. George Oliver Clark to Alice 
Carnzu Abbot, at Westford, Oct. 
4, 1913. 

1900. Ernest Sachs to Mary Parmly 
Koues, at New York, N.Y., Oct. 
28, 1913. 

















XUM 


1913.] 


1902. 


1902. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


Gordon Hutchins to Alice Bowker, 
at Concord, Oct. 18, 1913. 
Harrington Barlow to Alice Ca- 
pron, at Dorchester, Sept. 29, 
1913. 

Charles Mifflin Frothingham to 
Lillian Sault, at South Manches- 
ter, Conn., Aug. 30, 1913. 
Samuel Arnold Greeley to Dor- 
othy Coffin, at Winnetka, IIl., Oct. 
4, 1913. 

Milton Turnley Lightner to Jo- 
sephine Evelyn Prall, at Highland 
Park, IIl., July 10, 1913. 

Curt Herman Gustav Heinfelden 
to Adele Helene Brunaugh, at St. 
Louis, Mo., Oct. 1, 1913. 

Stanley Edward Cook to Esther 
Babcock, at Roxbury, June 19, 
1913. 

James Payton Leake to Mary 
Chase King, at Baltimore, Md., 
Oct. 4, 1913. 

Francis William Bird to Marga- 
ret Willard Phelps, at Wianno, 
Sept. 3, 1913. 


{1904.] Louis Grilk to Elizabeth van 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1905. 


1905. 


1905. 


Patten Sweeney at Davenport, Ia., 
Sept. 15, 1913. 

Henry Maynard Kidder to Marie 
Le Grange Duryee, at Garrison- 
on-Hudson, N.Y., Oct. 2, 1913. 
Ellwood Milton Rabenold to Eliza- 
beth E. Kuhnast, at New York, 
N.Y., Sept. 19, 1913. 

George Clarendon Cunningham 
to Anna Bryan Parker, at Rose- 
mont, Pa., Oct. 18, 1913. 

Harold Clarke Durrell to Helen 
B. Johnson, at Somerville, Oct. 
14, 1913. 

Leland Blodgett Duer to Doro- 
thy Dean Tate, at Doddinghurst, 
Essex, Eng., Sept. 10, 1913. 
Frank Clarke Rodman to Mary 
Cooper Tucker, at Brookline, 
Sept. 20, 1913. 


Marriages. 


1905. 


1905. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1911. 
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Frank Jones Sulloway to Marga- 
ret Thayer, at Concord, N.H., 
Sept. 24, 1913. 

Paul George Henderson to Su- 
zanne Armstrong, at Oakmont, 
Pa., June 2, 1913. 

Harrison Briggs Webster to Mar- 
garet Isabel Gleason, at Holyoke, 
May 1, 1913. 

Isaac Tucker Burr, Jr., to Evelyn 
Thayer, at Lancaster, Oct. 4, 1913. 
Charles Edward Whitmore to 
Elizabeth Manning Gardiner, at 
Newton Centre, May 81, 1913. 
Dean Hall to Marjorie Lane Lau- 
derdale, June 10, 1913. 

Cyrus Woodman to Frances Bill- 
ings, at Lowell, Sept. 30, 1913. 
Irving Gay Stetson to Eleanor 
Strickland, at Bangor, Me., Oct. 
14, 1913. ‘ 

John Francis Russell to Elizabeth 
Willis Taylor, at New York, N.Y., 
Nov. 6, 1913. 

Sidney Fiske Kimball to Marie 
Goebel, at Urbana, IIl., June 7, 
1913. 

Samuel Crowell, Jr., to Helen 
Barstow Josselyn, at Quincy, 
Sept. 13, 1913. 

Dawson Coleman Glover to Eliza- 
beth Burnett Groesbeck Fowler, 
at New York, N.Y., Nov. 1, 1913. 
Miles Washburn Weeks to Lois 
Richards Frost, at West Newton, 
Jan. 20, 1912. 

Stephen Royce to Marion Wood- 
worth, at Weston, Sept. 10, 1913. 
Edwin Pratt Holmes to Edith N. 
Besse, at Springfield, Oct. 16, 
1913. 

Parkman Dexter Howe to Grace 
Helen Cummins, at South Bend, 
Ind., Oct. 23, 1913. 

Horton Hubbard Heath to Vio- 
let Townsend, at Buffalo, N.Y., 
Sept. 13, 1913. 
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1911. Henry Edwin Ohler to Ethel 
Loring, at Newton Centre, Oct. 1, 
1913. 

[1911.] Monroe Crowell Rand to Dor- 
othy Fletcher, at Newtonville, 
Oct. 1, 1913. 

[1911.] Paul Schuster Turtebell to Helen 
Thompson, at Dorchester, Sept. 
8, 1913. 

1911. Francis Ambler Welch to Blanche 
Morrison, at Quincy, in Oct., 1913. 

1911. John Emerson Stiles to Louise 
Whittemore, at Gardner, Oct. 27, 
1913. 

1912. William Morrill Parker to Anne 
Hill Jones, at Longwood, Oct. 1, 
1913. 

1912. Oswald David Pfaelzer to Marian 
Elizabeth Adams, at Montclair, 
N.J., Oct. 11, 1913. 

1912. Kenneth Seyton Billings to Mar- 
jorie Church Fish, at Lynn, Oct. 
11, 1912. 

1912. Frank Harriman Godfrey to Anna 
H. Gerome, at Albany, N.Y., Oct. 
16, 1913. 

1912. Robert Winthrop Knowles to 
Amelia Chapman Thorp, at Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 25, 1913. 

1912. Victor Reinstein to Amelia M. 
Hausman, at Boston, June 18, 
1913. 

[1913.] Frederic Grosvenor Carnochan 
to Edna Guy, at Hartford, Conn., 
June 4, 1913. 

1913. Alexander White Moffat to Sarah 
Baker DeCamp, at Medford, 
Feb. 13, 1913. 

1913. Henry Pratt McKean, Jr., to 
Elizabeth Perkins Lee, at Brook- 
line, June 25, 1913. 

{1913.] Harrison Cooley Elling to Jose- 
phine Hewing Clinedinst, Oct. 26, 
1912. 

{1913.] Nelson Gammans to Mary Queen 
Oddo, Feb. 8, 1911. 


Marriages. 


[ December, 


1913. Francis Wheelock Harvey to 
Edna R. Brown, at New Rochelle, 
N.Y., Sept. 18, 1912. 

. Samuel James Hume to Maude 
Dick, at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Sept. 11, 1912. , 

. Cedric Bright Long to Minetta G. 
Dyer, at Roxbury, Jan. 24, 1912. 

. Grover Cleveland Loud to Eva 
Fall Blake, Aug. 14, 1913. 

. Gracie Hall Roosevelt to Marga- 
ret Richardson, at Boston, June 
17, 1912. 

. Gordon Freedman Gallert to 
Joyce H. Windrann, March 14, 
1912. 

[1913.] Richard Dudley Fay to Hester 
Lawrence, Feb. 17, 1912. 

[1913.] Lincoln Godfrey, Jr., to Mary 
Yandell Rodman, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., April 23, 1913. 

[1913.] Howard Leslie Ober to Harriet 
May Walsh, June 7, 1906. 

[1913.] Henry Dudley Minich to Grace 
S. Coffin, Oct. 12, 1910. 

{1914.] Edward Bowditch Watson to 

Lorna Iaukea, at Honolulu, H.I., 

Sept. 25, 1913. 

1912. Wheeler Sammons to Dor- 

othy Webb, at Chicago, IIl., June 

28, 19138. 

1913. Frederick Irving Curtis to 

Dorothy Knutsford Proctor, at 

Gloucester, Sept. 30, 1913. 

1913. Samuel Morse Felton, 3d, 

to Anne Nelson, at Boston, Oct. 

21, 1913. 

Se.Sch. 1884. Harold Albert Pitman 
to Christiana Swan Whitney, at 
Wellesley, 1913. 

LL.B. 1907. William Barker Lymer to 
California Lucas, at Honolulu, 
H.I., Aug. 6, 1913. 

LL.B. 1912. Harold Hale Murchie to 
Jessie Edith Ross, at Calais, Me., 
Oct. 15, 1913. 


S.B. 


S.B. 





1913.] Necrology. 


NECROLOGY. 
Ava. 1, 1913, to Oct. $1, 1913. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 


PREPARED BY THE 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked to 
send it to the Editor of the Quinquennial Cat- 
alogue, 33 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Graduates. 
The College. 


. Robert Odiorne Treadwell, A.M., 
b. 31 Oct., 1822, at Portsmouth, 
N.H.; d. at Portsmouth, N.H., 
23 Aug., 1913. 

. William Addison Smith, b. 2 Mar., 
1824, at Leicester, Mass.; d. at 
Worcester, Mass., 25 Sept., 1913. 

. Simon Greenleaf Sanger, b. 9 
Mar., 1827, at Dover, Mass.; 
d. at Montclair, N.J., 25 Sept., 
1913. 

. Willard Quincy Phillips, LL.B., 
b. 4 Apr., 1834, at Cambridge, 
Mass.; d. at Cutigliano, near 
Florence, Italy, 17 July, 1918. 

. Henry FitzGilbert Waters, A.M. 
(Hon.), b. 29 Mar., 1833, at Salem, 
Mass.;d. at Salem, Mass., 16 Aug., 
1913. 

Robert Edward Babson, b. 17 Oct., 
1837, at Gloucester, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 10 Sept., 1913. 
Francis Bartlett, b. 21 Sept., 
1836, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Prides Crossing, Mass., 23 Sept., 
1913. 

George Canning Burgess, b. 9 
Dec., 1831, at Kingston, Mass.; 
d. at Silver Lake, N.H., 4 Sept., 
1913. 

Albert Blodgett Weymouth, b. 18 
Mar., 1839, at Chelsea, Mass.; d. 
at Lahaina, Hawaii, 6 Oct., 1913. 
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1864. Reginald Heber Fitz, M.D.,LL.D.,. 


b. 5 May, 1843, at Chelsea, Mass.; 
d. at Brookline, Mass., 30 Sept., 
1913. 


. William Reed, b. 2 Dec., 1842, 


at Newburyport, Mass.; d. at 
Taunton, Mass., 19 Oct., 1913. 


. John Green Curtis, b. 29 Oct., 


1844, at New York, N.Y.; d. 
at Chatham, Mass., 20 Sept.,. 
1913. 


. John Henry Watson, b. 18 Dec.,. 


1845, at Boston, Mass.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 31 Oct., 1913. 


. James Thacher Boutelle, M.D.,. 


b. 6 Jan., 1845, at Cambridge, 
Mass.; d. at Hampton, Va., 6 Aug... 
1913. 


. Frederick Eugene Claghorn Bry- 


ant, b. 8 Feb., 1845, at New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; d. at St. Paul, Minn., 
25 Mar., 1913. 


. Charles Jason Blaney, b. 17 June, 


1846, at Marblehead, Mass.; d. 
at Brookline, Mass., 24 Oct., 
1913. 


. Lucien Augustus Wait, b. 8 Feb., 


1846, at Highgate, Vt.; d. at Clif- 
ton Springs, N.Y., 6 Sept., 1913. 


. Edmond Pitts Harrison, b. 5 June, 


1854, at Cincinnati, Ohio; d. at 
Chicago, IIl., 14 Oct., 1913. 


. George Dallas Morrell, b. 4 Nov., 


1857, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 22 Sept., 1913. 


. Frank Waldron Rollins, b. 23 


Jan., 1853, at East Holden, Me.; 
d. at Ellsworth, Me.; 11 Oct., 
1913. 


. William Hopkins Tillinghast, b. 


20 Mar., 1854, at New Bedford, 
Mass.; d. at Cambridge, Mass., 
22 Aug., 1913. 


. Howard Freeman Doane, b. 20 


July, 1857, at Charlestown, Mass.; 
d. at Oak Bluffs, Mass., 19 Sept... 
1913. 
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1878. 


1880. 


1883. 


1886. 


1887. 


1887. 


1887. 


1888. 


1891. 


1891. 


1894. 


1899. 


1902. 


Necrology. 


. Frederick Winthrop Thayer, b. 
14 Aug., 1854, at Belmont, Mass.; 
d. at Cohasset, Mass., 17 Sept., 
19138. 

John Doane, b. 31 July, 1855, at 
Charlestown, Mass.; d. at San 
Diego, Cal., 17 July, 1913. 
Benjamin Blake Holmes, b. 13 
Oct., 1857, at So. Abington, 
Mass.; d. at Darien, Conn., 15 
June, 1913. 

Charles Lester Leonard, b. 29 
Dec., 1861, at Easthampton, 
Mass.; d. at Atlantic City, NJ., 
22 Sept., 1913. 

Albert Bailey Potter, b. 22 May, 
1864, at Newton, Mass.; d. at 
Hingham, Mass., 17 Oct., 1913. 
Theodore Cramer Von Storch, b. 
26 Oct., 1864, at Scranton, Pa.; 
d. at Scranton, Pa., 1 Sept., 1913. 
Frank Lawson Walker, b. 5 Oct., 
1865, at Beverly, Mass.; d. at 
Beverly, Mass., 29 July, 1913. 
Graham Hunting Brewer, b. 9 
Sept., 1867, at So. Orange, N.J., 
d. at So. Orange, N.J., 24 Aug., 
1913. 

William Garrott Brown, b. 10 
Apr., 1868, at Marion, Ala.; d. at 
New Canaan, Conn., 19 Oct., 
1913. 

Montgomery Sears West, b. 14 
May, 1869, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Brookline, Mass., 14 Sept., 
1913. 

Alonzo Ferdinand Travis, b. 9 
Mar., 1871, at Natick, Mass.; 
d. at Duxbury Beach, Mass., 6 
Aug., 1913. 

Max William Oliver, b. 10 June, 
1878, at Wichita, Kans.; d. at 
Wichita, Kans., 10 June, 1912. 
George Randall Lewis, b. 22 Mar., 
1881, at Bridgewater, Mass.; d. 
at Ballardvale, Mass., 28 Sept., 
1913. 





1909. 


1912. 


1864. 


[ December, 


Henry Raven Gilbert, b. 13 Jan., 
1888, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; d. at 
South Beach, Staten Island, N.Y., 
10 Aug., 1913. 

Roland Andrews Files, b. 5 Nov., 
1891, at Roxbury, Mass.; d. at Is- 
land Heights, N.J., 20 Aug., 1913. 


Scientific School. 
Louis Robeson, b. 24 Aug., 1844, 
at New Bedford, Mass.; d. at 
Brookline, Mass., 19 Oct., 1913. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1900. 


1911. 


1852. 


1860. 


1862. 


1866. 


1869. 


1869. 


1872. 





Burt Estes Howard, A.M., b. 23 
Feb., 1862, at Clayton, N.Y., d.at 
Los Angeles, Cal., 10 July, 1913. 
Clarence Livingston Speyers, 
Ph.D., b. 8 Jan., 1863, at New 
York, N.Y.; d. at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
25 July, 1912. 


Medical School. 
William Gibson Clarke, b. in 
1829, at Sackville, N.S.; d. at 
Kentville, N.S., in 1913. 
Samuel Henry Greene, b. 12 Feb., 
1837, at Newmarket, N.H.; d. at 
Newmarket, N.H., 17 Dec., 1911. 
William Basilio Mackie, b. 14 
June, 1834, at Trinidad, Cuba; d. 
at Brookline, Mass., 8 Aug., 
1913. 
Edwin Bayard Harvey, b. 4 Apr., 
1834, at Deerfield, N.H.; d. at 
Westboro, Mass., 28 Sept., 1913. 
George Bell, b. in Halifax, N.S.; 
d. at Sidney Mines, C.B., Can., 
in 1913. 
Ferdinand Lorek Pedolin, b. 29 
July, 1849, at Fredericton, N.B.; 
d. at Newcastle, N.B., 7 June, 
1913. 
Gideon Barnaby, b. 8 Aug., 1845, 
at Canard, Cornwallis, King’s 
Co., N.S.; d. at Granville Ferry, 
N.S., 9 Jan., 1911. 




















XUM 


1918.] 


1882. 


1902. 


1904. 


1910. 


1877. 


1897. 


1850. 


1853. 


1854. 


1862. 


1865. 
1868. 


1869. 
1874. 


1876. 


Ephraim Wood Norwood, b. 28 
Aug., 1846, at Camden, Me.; d. 
at Spencer, Mass., 11 Sept., 
1913. 

John James Irving, b. in 1875; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 10 Jan., 
1913. 

Henry Nathan Longfellow, b. 


at Georgetown, Mass.; d. at 
Georgetown, Mass., 31 Oct., 
1913. 


Stanley Emanuele Tron, b. in 
Italy; d. at Utica, N.Y., 22 June, 
1913. 


Dental School. 

Henry Francis Dunkel, b. 15 Apr., 
1848, at Iowa City, Ia.; d. at 
Gunnison, Colo., 12 Feb., 1912. 
Raimond Edgar McDonnough, b. 
14 Sept., 1871, at Oakland, Cal.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 12 March, 
1912. 


Law School. 


Edgar James Spady, d. at East- 
ville, Va., 24 July, 1911. 

Henry Clay Cockerill, b. 5 Dec., 
1831, at Richmond, Mo.; d. at 
Nevada, Mo., 31 Dec., 1910. 
Josiah Burnham Kinsman, d. 14 
July, 1912. 

Holloway Whitfield Hunt, b. 21 
June, 1840, at Schooley’s Moun- 
tain, N.J.; d. 8 Sept., 1911. 
Nathan Payne Cochran, d. 29 
Sept., 1910. 

Max Fischacher, d. at Roxbury, 
Mass., 15 Sept., 1913. 

William Wallace Wilcox, b. 18 
June, 1847, at Augusta, Ga.; d. at 
Cincinnati, O., 1 June, 1901. 
George Hitchcock, b. in 1850, at 
Providence, R.I.; d. at Marken 
Island, Holland, 4 Aug., 1913. 
John Bernard Carson, b. 14 July, 
1857, at Londonderry, Ireland; 


Necrology. 


1876. 


1885. 


1893. 


1899. 


1908. 


1911. 


1911. 
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d. at San Francisco, Cal., 20 Feb., 
1911. 

William Denman Tilden, b. 3 
Jan., 1855, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at 
Whitewater, Wis., 15 Mar., 1910. 
Richard Henry Whiteley, b. 14 
July, 1861, at Bainbridge, Ga.; 
d. at Boulder, Colo., 15 Jan., 
1912. 

Frederic Moseley Sackett, d. at 
Providence, R.I., 10 Oct., 1913. 
Albert Savage Hutchinson, b. 27 
Oct., 1872, at Auburn, Me.; d. 
at Newton, Mass., 7 Oct., 1913. 
Fred William Walsh, b. 21 Dec., 
1882, at North Brookfield, Mass.; 
d. at Natick, Mass., 6 Mar., 1913. 
Albert Cumberland Jennison, 
drowned in Fraser River, B.C., 
Can., 10 Aug., 1911. 


Honorary Degree. 
Karuso Okakura, A.M., d. at 
Tokio, Japan, 3 Sept., 1913. 


Temporary flembers, 


Prepared from such data as reach the 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


1847. 


1851. 


1852. 


1853. 


1859. 


The College. 
John Alexander Munroe, b. 13 
Oct., 1821, at Auburn, Me.; d. at 
Cambridge, Mass., 2 Jan., 1846. 
Edward Lerned Breck, b. 24 May, 
1830, at Lowell,? Mass.; d. at 
Lowell, Mass., 26 July, 1849. 
Lewis Ellis Josselyn, b. 6 June, 
1831, at Lynn, Mass.; d. at Bos- 
ton, Mass., 9 Sept., 1864. 
John Clarke Howard, b. 22 July, 
1831, at Boston, Mass.; d. at Bos- 
ton, Mass., 20 Dec., 1852. 
Samuel Southard Hoffman, b. 17 
Aug., 1839, at Jersey City, N.J.; 
d. at San Francisco, Cal., 16 Mar., 
1912. 

















Necrology. 


. Edward Adams Jewett, b. 18 July, 
1838, at St. Johnsbury, Vt.; d. at 
Vacaville, Cal., 20 Sept., 1911. 

. Edward John Marks, b. 31 Mar., 
1841, at Columbia, S.C; d. at 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., 7 May, 1912. 
. Ira Warren Morley, b. 7 Sept., 
1839, at Victory, N.Y.; d. at 
Royal Oak, Mich., 15 Nov., 1890. 
. Henry Bright Hudson, b. 1 June, 
1854, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., in Sept., 1911. 

. Gustavus Arthur Hilton, b. 18 
Dec., 1854, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Auburndale, Mass., in 1913. 

. Julian Potter, b. 10 Aug., 1858, at 
New Rochelle, N.Y.; d. at Green- 
wich, Conn., 12 Aug., 1918. 

. Albert Wason Clement, d. at Bal- 
timore, Md., 3 Mar., 1901. 

. (Special.) Edward Dudley Hay- 
ward, b. 16 June, 1863, at Warsaw, 
N.Y.; d. at Detroit, Mich., in 
Nov., 1911. 

. (Special.) George Washington, 
Mathewson, b. 4 Oct., 1864, at 
Central Falls, R.I.; d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., 29 Aug., 1906. 

. Henry Prentiss, b. 17 Mar., 1858, 
at Burlington, Vt.; d. at Great 
Falls, Mont., 4 May, 1912. 

. (Special.) Amos Cotting, b. 17 
May, 1864, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 22 Aug., 
1913. 

. Louis Wilmer Kendall, b. 26 Dec., 
1860, at Cincinnati, Ohio; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 6 July, 1913. 

. Robert Ashton McCready, d. at 
Westport, Conn., 28 Sept., 1913. 


. Henry Parsons King, b. 14 Jan., — 


1867, at Roxbury, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 31 Oct., 1913. 

. George Edgar Keenan, b. 14 
Mar., 1870, at Baltimore, Md.; 
d.at Baltimore, Md.,7 Aug., 1910. 
. Hugh Whitney, b. 7 Sept., 1870, 


1893. 


[ December, 


at Milton, Mass.; d. at Hamilton, 
Mass., 23 Oct., 1907. 

. (Special.) William Laimbeer, b. 
23 Feb., 1875, at New York, 
N.Y.; d. at Hempstead, L.I,, 
N.Y., 3 Aug., 1913. 


. (Special.) Henry Coster Converse, 


b. 17 Mar., 1874, at Boston, 
Mass.; d. at Barabona, San 
Domingo, 25 July, 1918. 


. (Special.) Louis Henry Martin, 


b. 24 Mar., 1868, at Indianapolis, 
Ind.; d. at Cincinnati, Ohio, 26 
Apr., 1913. 


. Edward Richardson Braman, b. 


7 June, 1873, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
in 1892. 

. Charles Robert Lawson, b. 7 
Aug., 1878, at Gloucester, Mass.; 
d. at Brooklyn, N.Y., 8 Nov., 
1910. 

. Ferdinand Oden Hérstmann, b. 
8 Oct., 1877, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Washington, D.C., 29 June, 
1912. 

. Francis Xavier O'Donnell, b. 5 
Oct., 1881, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 22 June, 1912. 

. Richard Clipston Sturgis, b. 7 
Mar., 1884, at Canterbury, Eng.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 18 Oct., 19138. 

. Thomas Pugh Williams, b. 380 
Oct., 1890, at Newtown, Carnar- 
vonshire, North Wales, G.B.; d. 
in Oct., 1912. 

. Harold Clifton Blake, b. 1 Oct., 
1889, at Milford, Mass.; d. at 
Dorchester, Mass., 11 Aug., 1913. 

. Joseph deWolfe Hamlin, b. 3 
Mar., 1893, at Haverhill, Mass.; 
drowned at Seabrook Beach, 
N.H., 16 Aug., 1913. 


Scientific School. 
. George Crehore, b. 18 Dec., 1827, 
near Walpole, N.H.; d. at St. 
Louis, Mo., 14 May, 1913. 
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1852. Joseph Fowler Jennison, b. 13 


1853. 


1853. 


Aug., 1830, at Baton Rouge, La.; 
d. at Baltimore, Md., 23 June, 1911. 
Elliot Henderson, d. at Christian, 
Miss., 13 Feb., 1913. 

Winslow Wellington, b. 16 May, 
1829, at Lexington, Mass.; d. 
at Hillsborough, N.H., in 1868. 


. James Frederick Breed, b. 19 Jan., 


1839, at Lynn, Mass.; d. at Lynn, 
Mass., 23 Apr., 1913. 


. Charles Finney Green, b. 26 Apr., 


1835, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 21 Mar., 1913. 


. John Murray Gliddén, b. 4 July, 


1843, at Liverpool, Eng., d. at 
Newcastle, Me., 28 Mar., 1906. 


. Ezra Joseph Warner, b. 8 Mar., 


1841, at Middlebury, Vt.; d. at 
Lake Forest, IIl., 9 Sept., 1910. 


. William Henry Woodward, d. 25 


Nov., 1910. 


. Robert Parrott Paulding, b. 7 


Oct., 1846, at Hyde Park, Mass.; 
d. in 1889. 


. Edward Francis Gale, b. 1 Jan., 


1846, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at Exeter, 
N.H., 18 Sept., 1913. 


. William Armstrong Buckhout, 


d. 3 Dec., 1912. 


. Francis Augustus Terry, b. 24 


July, 1855, at So. Weymouth, 
Mass.; d. at White Haven, Pa., 30 
Mar., 1913. 


. (Special.) John Joseph McCarthy, 


b. 16 June, 1871, at Cleveland, 
Ohio; d. at Los Angeles, Cal., 17 
Mar., 1910. 


. John Morris Rogers, b. 8 Aug., 


1874, at Cape May, N.J.; d. 18 
Jan., 1911. 


. Harry Boyd Harley, b. 5 Apr., 


1877, at Lowell, Mass.; d. at Fall 
River, Mass., 10 May, 1913. 


. William Wilson Sloan, b. 19 May, 


1879, at Buffalo, N.Y.; d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., 26 Jan., 1913. 


Necrology. 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1887. 


1892. 


Herbert Clyde Phillips, b. 20 
July, 1864, at Bristol, Conn.; d. 
13 Feb., 1912. 

Edward Lyman Morris, b. 23 Oct., 
1870, at Monson, Mass.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 14 Sept., 1913. 


. Albert Lincoln Jones, b. 4 Sept., 


1872, at Denver, Colo.; d. at San 
José, Cal., 1 Nov., 1912. 


. Willard Giles Parsons, d. in Mar., 


1910. 


. Earle Field Karz, b. 13 Feb., 


1889, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Hanover, N.H., 7 June, 1912. 


Medical School. 


. Michael Lehmer, b. at Shanesville, 


. Noah Lawrence True, d. 


Ohio; d. at St. Joseph, Mo., 16 
Jan., 1913. 

at 
Laconia, N.H., 21 June, 1896. 


. John William Messer Appleton, 


d. at Cumberland, Md., 26 Oct., 
1913. 


. Joseph Worcester, b. in Boston, 


Mass.; d. at San Francisco, Cal., 
4 Aug., 1913. 


. Hazen Prescott Huntoon, b. in 


1821, at Groton, Vt.; d. at Brigh- 
ton, Mass., in 1898. 


. William Henry Palmer, d. 3 Aug., 


1912. 


. Gorham Parsons Sargent, b. 10 


Dec., 1834, at Bryn Mawr, Pa.; d. 
at Bryn Mawr, Pa., 11 Jan., 1891. 


. Elisha Mann White, b. 20 June, 


1841, at Randolph, Mass.; d. at 
Yellowstone Park, Wyo., 14 July, 
1890. 


. Charles Augustus Stearns, b. 1 


June, 1838, at Weld, Maine; d. at 
Weld, Maine, 8 Aug., 1908. 


. Daniel Dexter Peabody, b. 17 


Oct., 1846, at Danvers, Mass.; 
d. at Stoneham, Mass., 10 Apr., 
1913. 
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1869. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1875. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1891. 


1894. 


1874. 


1874. 


1882. 


1886. 


1887, 


Necrology. 


Nathaniel Kendall Whittemore, 
b. 1 Jan., 1848, at Temple, Me.; 
d. at Elk River, Minn., 31 May, 
1907. 

George Whelan, b. 1842 or 1844 
at Brigus, Newfoundland; d. at 
London, Eng., in Sept., 1882. 
Roscoe Hinman Goodrich, b. 9 
July, 1854, at Glastonbury, Conn.; 
d. at Chamberlain, S.D., 18 Dec., 
1910. 

Patrick Charles O’Connor, d. at 
Worcester, Mass., in 1885 or 
1886. 

Alexander Emanuel Garceau, b. 
4 Feb., 1856, at Montreal, Can.; 
d. at San Francisco, Cal., 14 Mar., 
1912. 

Charles Warren White, b. 20 Aug., 
1859, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Fairhaven, Mass., 15 May, 1904. 
Amos Little Spofford, b. in 1856; 
d. at Georgetown, Mass., 26 June, 
1911. 

Henry Dudley Chamberlayne, d. 
in April, 1885. 

Francis Henry Kilroy, d. 17 June, 
1912. 

Robert Parsons Starkweather, d. 
28 Sept., 1904. 


Dental School. 

Henry Stewart McKeyes, b. 7 
Nov., 1851, at Cobourg, Ont.; d. 
at Richmond, Va., 10 Mar., 1912. 
Charles Henry White, b. 13 Nov., 
1854, at Bristol, N.H.; d. at Bos- 
ton, Mass., 21 Mar. 1910. 

Thomas Joseph Leach, b. 12 Dec., 
1860, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Roxbury, Mass., 20 Sept., 1911. 


Veterinary School. 
Frederick James Kimball, d. 17 
June, 1911. 
Charles Leverett Joel, d. 10 Sept., 
1912. 


1846 


1851 


1852. 


1853. 


1857. 


1859. 


1860. 


1860. 


1861. 


1863. 


1865. 


1868. 


1877. 


1877. 
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Law School. 

. William Watts Hart Davis, b. 27 
July, 1820, in Southampton 
Township, Bucks Co., Pa.; d. 26 
Nov., 1910. 

. Moses Moorhead Granger, b. 22 

Oct., 1831, at Zanesville, Ohio: 

d. at Zanesville, Ohio, 29 Apr., 

1913. 

Henry Walker Bishop, b. 2 June, 

1829, at Lenox, Mass.; b. at Sea- 

bright, N.J., 28 Sept., 1913. 

William Corbit Spruance, b. 2 

Apr., 1831, at Smyrna, Del.; d. at 

Wilmington, Del., 12 Mar., 1918. 

Alfred Hayes, b. 17 July, 1887, 

at Lewisburg, Pa.; d. at Lewis- 

burg, Pa., 18 Sept., 1912. 

Henry Billings Brown, b. 2 Mar., 

1836, at South Lee, Mass.; d. at 

Bronxville, N.Y., 4 Sept., 1913. 

John Hetherington, b. 7 Feb., 

1835, at Botchergate, Carlisle, 

Eng.; d. at Los Angeles, Cal., 2 

Nov., 1911. 

Benjamin Kingsbury Lovatt, b. 

27 Aug., 1838, at Boston, Mass.; 

d. at Fall River, Mass., 20 Feb., 

1911. 

John Henry Rodney, d. at Ger- 

mantown, Pa., 3 Aug., 1913. 

William Henry Walton, b. Boston 

Mass.; d. at Washington, D.C., 

5 Sept., 1913. 

Frank Howard Ransom, b. 8 

May, 1846, in Madison Co., N.Y.; 

d. at Buffalo, N.Y., 27 Apr., 

1913. 

Willard Arno Kingsley, b. 25 Dec., 

1844, at Huntington, Ohio; d. at 

Waukesha, Wis., 10 Jan., 1913. 

Edmund George Kaye, b. 6 Mar., 

1856, at St. John, N.B.; d. at St. 

John, N.B., 13 Mar., 1913. 

Robert McLeod, b. at Penobsquis, 

King’s Co., N.B.; d. at St. John, 

N. B., 12 Dec., 1910. 
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1879. William Edmund Fisse, d. at St. 
Louis, Mo., 22 July, 1911. 

1879. Edward Winslow Turner, b. 26 
Nov., 1845, at Plattsburg, Mo.; d. 
at Plattsburg, Mo.,3 June, 1909. 

1880. Lemuel Allan Currey, b. at Gage- 
town, Queen’s Co., N.B.; d. at 
St. John, N.B., 22 Dec., 1912. 

1880. Frank Eustace Fitz, b. 14 Nov., 
1857, at Cambridge, Mass.; d. at 
Beach Bluff, Mass., 20 Sept., 
1913. 

1881. Robert Rankin Ritchie, b. 19 
April, 1857, at St. John, N.B.; d. 
at St. John, N.B., 31 July, 1911. 

1882. (Special.) Frederick William Mc- 
Kee, d. 22 Mar., 1912. 

1888. Samuel Balkan Schoyer, b. 2 
Sept., 1861, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
d. at Ouchy, Switzerland, 4 Apr., 
1910. 

1884. Maxwell Evarts, b. 15 Nov., 
1862, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Windsor, Vt., 7 Oct., 1913. 

1885. John Virgin Bonnett, d. in Oct., 
1908. 

1888. (Special.) Clarence Leon Ball, b. 
at Lexington, Mass.; d. at Che- 
beague Island, Me., 23 Aug,, 
1913. 

1894. Lee Keely Smith, b. 11 Jan, 
1875, at Reading, Pa.; d. at New- 
ark, N.J., 6 May, 1913. 

1900. (Special.) Frederick Bassett Bra- 
den, b. 1 Dec., 1877, at Preston, 
Minn.; d. at Los Angeles, Cal., 
@4 Sept., 1911. 

1901. Willis Mac Williams, b. 3 Dec., 
1878, at Vinton, Ia.; d. at Bos- 
ton, Mass., 10 April, 1907. 

1909. James Webber Peter, b. 14 Oct., 
1886, at Saginaw, Mich.; d. at 
Saginaw, Mich., 6 Oct., 1912. 

1911. Willard Perkins Shakespeare, b. 
11 Jan., 1891, at Wilmington, 
Del.; d. at Wilmington, Del., 9 
July, 1912. 


Divinity School. 

1870. Claiborne Addison Young, b. 29 
May, 1843, at Thorntown, Ind.; 
d. at Lafayette, Ind., in Nov., 
1912. 

1889. John Wallace Webb, b. 20 Jan., 
1841, in Warwick Co., Ind.; d. 
at Yonkers, N.Y., 15 Dec., 1912. 


Further Jnformation vesired. 


The Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue 
and University Directory wishes information 
as to the present address or the place and 
date of death of the following Harvard men. 
Please send data to the Editor, 33 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Graduates. 


Alexander Armstrong, M.D., 1848. 
John Henry Blake, M.D., 1849. 
Wilber Judson, S.B., 1901. 

George Parker, LL.B. 1864. 


Temporary Members. 


David C. Anderson (s 1860). 

Samuel Thompson Ballard (/ 1855-’56). 

Charles Washington Irving Heaton 
(1885-86, Special). 

Daniel Meader Lambert (/ 1856-’57). 

Edmund Quincy Putnam (1868-69). 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Edward Morris, who bought and re- 
stored the Harvard House at Stratford, 
died in Chicago on Nov. 38. 

Adolphus Busch, the generous bene- 
factor of the Harvard Germanic Mu- 
seum, died in Europe in October. 

The President and Fellows of Harvard 
College have sold to J. Sumner Draper 
and Mark Temple Dowling 66 acres of 
land in West Roxbury lying between 
Forest Hills and Roslindale. It is that 
part of the old Bussey farm alongside 
the Providence main line and the West 
Roxbury branch, and has more than 
5000 feet frontage on Washington St., 
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South St., and Hyde Park Ave. There 
are eight separate parcels aggregating 
2,866,932 square feet, having a total as- 
sessed valuation of $275,200. It is the 
intention of the new owners to improve 
the property. Messrs. Draper and Dowl- 
ing have sold to the President and Fel- 
lows the property at 128 to 134 Federal 
St., corner of Matthews St., known as the 
Walworth Building, a large five-story 
mercantile structure covering 8387 feet 
of land, all assessed on $304,800, of 
which $234,800 is on the land. 

— Harvard Men in the New York 
Campaign. L. P. Marvin, ’97, Secretary 
of the New York Harvard Club, kindly 
sends the following list, which, he says, 
was largely compiled by W. M. Chad- 
bourne, ’00.— Republicans: William 
Barnes, Jr., ’88, chairman Republican 
State Committee; J. L. O'Brian, ’96, 
Fusion and Progressive candidate for 
Mayor of Buffalo; O. L. Mills, 05, trea- 
surer New York County Republican 
Committee and chairman Mitchel Cam- 
paign Committee; F. R. Stoddard, Jr., 
’99, successful Republican candidate for 
Assembly in the 25th Assembly District 
of New York County; A. M. White, ’92, 
member Fusion Committee of 107. The 
following were active in support of the 
Fusion Ticket. Democrats: Norman 
Hapgood, ’90, chairman Committee of 
107; F. D. Roosevelt, ’04, Asst. Secre- 
tary of the Navy; Lathrop Brown, ’04, 
member of Congress First New York 
District. Progressives: T. D. Robinson, 
’04, chairman New York State Progres- 
sive Committee; F. W. Bird, ’04, chair- 
man New York County Progressive 
Committee; W. M. Chadbourne, ’00, 


treasurer and chairman Law Committee, 


New York County Progressive Commit- 
tee; J. P. Cotton, Jr., 96, member Com- 
mittee of 107; R. H. Post, ’91, candidate 
for Member of Assembly from the 
Second District of Suffolk; Lucius Tuck- 
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erman, ’97, chairman Ulster County 
Progressive Committee; Hugh Abbott, 
04, chairman St. Lawrence County 
Progressive Committee; D. M. Good- 
rich, ’98, treasurer Westchester County 
Progressive Committee; E. B. Essig, 
L.S., 00, Progressive candidate for As- 
sembly in the 25th Assembly District of 
New York County; Victor McCutcheon, 
’06, treasurer 27th Assembly District of 
New York County Progressive Commit- 
tee; G. H. Scull, ’98, member Fusion 
Campaign Committee. The following 
men were also active in the Fusion 
Movement: A. H. Woods, ’92, secretary 
of the Mitchel Campaign Committee; 
R. B. Cutting, ’97, George Whitney, ’07, 
J. W. Burden, ’06, and L. P. Marvin, 
98, in the College Men’s Mitchel 
League. 

A special despatch to the Crimson 
from the University of Calgary, Can., on 
Nov. 10 reads as follows: ‘Our new in- 
stitution, finding it difficult, in fact, im- 
possible, to get colors that are new, has 
selected the Harvard crimson as the 
college color. Our football jerseys lately 
received from the makers are almost 
maroon. Would you think it too much 
trouble to send us a sample of the exact 
shade of the Harvard crimson, and also 
inform us whether the football uniforms 
are this same shade or darker for playing 
purposes.” The Crimson sent a sample 
of the Harvard shade to Calgary. 

A memorial meeting in honor of the 
late Mary Coes, dean of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, was held in Sanders Theatre on 
Nov. 9. The meeting was open to the 
public and the theatre was crowded 
with graduates, undergraduates, faculty 
and friends. On the stage were Pres. 
Lowell, Pres. Eliot, Pres. L. B. R. Briggs 
of Radcliffe, the speakers, the officers of 
the Alumnae Association and Union, the 
associates and the academic board. 
Pres. Pendleton of Wellesley College 
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spoke of Miss Coes as a fellow-worker, 
Prof. G. P. Baker spoke as a member of 
the faculty under her, and Professor G. 
G. Wilson spoke of her as a friend. Mrs. 
Annie Winsor Allen, of the Roger 
Ascham School, told of her lasting influ- 
ence, and both Prof. Grace H. Macurdy, 
of Vassar, and Miss Elizabeth Briggs, of 
the Horace Mann School, spoke of her as 
a student in the early days of Radcliffe 
College. 

The first meeting of the Historical 
Club of the Harvard Medical School 
was held in the amphitheatre of the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital on Nov. 4. 

A series of five expositions of Chamber 
Music by Mr. Arthur Whiting and assist- 
ing artists is given this year in the New 
Lecture Hall, on Nov. 6, Dec. 4, Jan. 8, 
Feb. 19, and March 19. These exposi- 
tions are open, without charge for ad- 
mission, to all officers and students in 
the University. 

Prof. G. C. Whipple, School of Sani- 
tary Engineering, and Asst. Prof. James 
Ford, of the department of social ethics, 
have been appointed by Mayor Barry to 
the Cambridge Sanitary Commission. 
The object of the Commission is “to un- 
dertake a comprehensive investigation 
of the sanitary conditions of the city of 
Cambridge... and to recommend to 
the City Government from time to time 
such sanitary improvements as seem 
desirable.” 

Prof. Theobald Smith has accepted 
membership on an International Com- 
mittee with Prof. Gaffky, of Berlin, and 
Prof. Calmette, of Lille, to award, in 
1914, the first Emil Chr. Hansen Prize 
for researches in medical microbiology. 

The Anderson Bridge, given by Larz 
Anderson, ’88, was first used by the gen- 
eral public on Oct. 18, the day of the 
Harvard-Holy Cross football game. Pres. 
Lowell crossed it in an automobile a 
week earlier. 
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J. K. Hodges, ’14, of New York, has 
offered a prize of $50 which will be 
awarded to the author of the best com- 
edy submitted in the competition of the 
Harvard Dramatic Club. 

Prof. A. C. Coolidge, ’87, exchange 
professor, gave his first lecture at Berlin 
on Nov. 1. 

A series of organ recitals has been ar- 
ranged, to be given alternately in Apple- 
ton Chapel and Andover Chapel, once a 
month, on Tuesday evenings, at 8.15 
o'clock. They are open to the public. 

At the request and with the codpera- 
tion of the Mass. Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, the Faculty 
of Medicine of Harvard University offers 
a course of free public lectures, at the 
Medical School, Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton, on Sunday afternoons, beginning 
Oct. 5 and ending Dec. 21, 1913. 

The Students’ Astronomical Labora- 
tory has received from the Lick Ob- 
servatory a number of original spectro- 
grams of the sun and of various planets 
and stars. These spectrograms, lent by 
the courtesy of Director W. W. Camp- 
bell, will be used by students of Astro- 
nony 7 for measuring radial velocities. 

The following Boston surgeons, most 
of whom are connected with the Harvard 
Medical School are Fellows of the newly 
organized American College of Sur- 
geons: F. G. Balch, ’88, J. B. Blake, ’87, 
J. T. Bottomley, m 94, E. G. Brackett, 
m ’86, E. H. Bradford, 69, G. W. W. 
Brewster, 89, W. A. Brooks, 87, Hugh 
Cabot, 94, David Cheever, ’97, A. L. 
Chute, m ’94, Farrar Cobb, ’90, E. A. 
Codman, ’01, W. M. Conant, ’79, Fred- 
eric J. Cotton, ’90, L. R. Crandon, ’94, 
J. H. Cunningham, m’01, Harvey Cush- 
ing, m ’95, Lincoln Davis, 94, W. E. 
Faulkner, ’87, G. W. Gay, m ’68, J. E. 
Goldthwait, m’90, R. B. Greenough, ’92, 
W. P. Graves, m 99, John Homans, ’99, 
F. B. Harrington, m’81, W. C. Howe, m 
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’88, J. C. Hubbard, ’92, Frank Lahey, m 
04, H. A. Lothrop, ’87, R. B. Lovett, 
°81, F. B. Lund, ’88, S. J. Mixter, m ’79, 
E. H. Nichols, ’86, R. B. Osgood, m ’99, 
C. F. Painter, m ’95, C. A. Porter, ’88, 
Edward Reynolds, '81, D. D. Scannell, 
96, C. L. Scudder, m ’86, C. C. Sim- 
mons, m 99, J. S. Stone, 89, Benjamin 
Tenney, m’92, Paul Thorndike, ’84, Wil- 
liam Wesselhoeft, ’83, Hugh Williams, 
94. 

The Library has received from Alfred 
Bowditch, ’76, of Boston, a copy of John 
Eliot’s Indian Grammar, one of the very 
rarest of Americana. The book was 
printed in Cambridge, by Marmaduke 
Johnson, in 1666. Copies are to be 
found in the John Carter Brown Library, 
Providence, and in the Lenox Library, 
New York City, but not in any of the 
Massachusetts libraries. Mr. Bow- 
ditch’s copy came to him with family pa- 
pers, among which it had lain many 
years unrecognized. It seems to be the 
copy that once belonged to John Picker- 
ing and was used by him in reprinting 
the Grammar in the Massachusetts His- 
torical Collections in 1822. At that time, 
and as it came into Mr. Bowditch’s pos- 
session, it lacked the first and last leaves, 
which were supplied (apparently by 
Pickering’s hand) in manuscript, and its 
cover was simply a brown paper. Mr. 
Bowditch sent the little book to London, 
where he had the missing leaves supplied 
by facsimiles from the copy in the Brit- 
ish Museum, so cleverly made that only 
the most practised eye could distinguish 
them from the originals. He then had 
the book exquisitely bound by Riviére. 

The rules and regulations for students 
in Harvard College have been amended 
so that hereafter a student who fails to 
pass the oral examination in either 
French or German at the beginning of 
his third year shall not for this reason 
fail of promotion, but shall be allowed to 
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register on probation in the class to 
which he would otherwise belong. 

Professors Edward C. Moore, Leo 
Wiener, G. A. Reisner, T. N. Carver, W. 
S. Ferguson, and A. M. Tozzer have 
leave of absence from the University for 
the academic year 1913-14; Mr. W. C. 
Ford, Professors A. C. Coolidge, and 
Maxime Bécher, Dr. H. L. Gray, Pro- 
fessors W. F. Dearborn and W. E. Rap- 
pard, for the first half-year; Professors 
Ephraim Emerton, G. W. Pierce, Clif- 
ford H. Moore, G. H. Chase, Louis Al- 
lard, and Theodore Lyman, for the 
second half-year. 

The Athletic Committee has approved 
the recommendation of the Student 
Council that an “‘H” be awarded to any 
Harvard man who wins the intercollegi- 
ate lawn tennis championship. 

The Harvard University Directory for 
1913 will be issued during the latter part 
of December. Like its predecessor the 
book will give in an alphabetical list the 
name, date of residence at the Univer- 
sity, degrees, occupations, and address 
of every Harvard man now living who 
has been enrolled as a student long 
enough to have his name recorded in the 
Annual University Catalogue. The new 
book will also give similar information 
concerning non-graduate officers of the 
University, and will list both the busi- 
ness address and the home address of 
those men who have asked to have two 
addresses recorded. In the geographical 
list, the date of leaving the University 
has been added to the information given 
in the 1910 edition. The material will 
make a volume of about 1600 pages and 
the price has been set at $2.50 postpaid. 
Apply to the Publication Office, 2 Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge. 

Prof. Charles W. Killam, of the School 
of Architecture, has been appointed by 
Gov. Foss of Massachusetts a member 
of a commission to investigate the regu- 
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lations now in force throughout the 
Commonwealth relative to the construc- 
tion, alteration, and maintenance of 
buildings. 

Prof. I. L. Winter, ’86, has been 
elected president of the newly organized 
Association of Teachers of Public Speak- 
ing and Oral English in the New Eng- 
land Colleges. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM HOPKINS 
TILLINGHAST, ’77. 


Wiiiram Hopxins TILuincHAst was 
born March 20, 1854, in New Bedford, 
Mass., the son of Nicholas and Ruby H. 
(Potter) Tillinghast, and died in Cam- 
bridge, Aug. 22, 1913. His father was 
born in 1804, entered West Point Acad- 
emy in 1820, graduated in 1824, and 
served either as an instructor at West 
Point or as an officer in advancing grades 
up to captain until 1836. He then be- 
came a teacher and taught privately and 
in the Normal School at Barre. He be- 
came principal of the Normal School at 
Bridgewater, in 1840, and retired a few 
years before his death in 1856. He mar- 
ried first Sophia Ritchie, of Needham, in 
1841, and after her death in the same 
year he married in 1848 our classmate’s 
mother. She was the daughter of Wil- 
liam Potter, one of a line of farmers, and 
herself was a teacher until the time of 
her marriage. Her brother, William 
James Potter, was a Harvard man of 
1854, and he in 1859 became pastor of 
the Unitarian Church in New Bedford. 
Our classmate, in his life written at 
graduation, mentions as one of his for- 
bears Pardon Tillinghast, who came to 
Providence, R.L., in 1645, and he, Philip 
and Joseph, who came after him, were 
merchants in Providence, and, as Till- 
inghast remarks, “probably respectable, 
at least Pardon, ‘who built a Baptist 
meeting-house in 1700, at his own ex- 


pense.’”” Nicholas, one of his ancestors 
who lived during the Revolutionary 
War, he quotes as “‘quite distinguished, 
I might say, notorious in his immediate 
neighborhood, because he was a Tory ” ; 
but he explains that the ancestor was a 
Sandemanian and that one tenet of that 
sect was obedience to our rulers. He 
goes on to say that the Providence peo- 
ple failed to appreciate that tenet of the 
society, and broke the ancestral win- 
dows and put ancestor Nicholas in jail. 
However, he survived to become a judge 
and lived in Taunton in 1783. His son 
is himself also a Nicholas. Tillinghast 
says of him that he calculated an eclipse 
of the moon when he was 14 years of age, 
but remarks, “We are not informed 
whether he calculated it right.” How- 
ever, he subsequently became a writer 
and represented his constituency in the 
Great and General Court for many 
years. 

Our classmate shortly after his birth 
was taken to Bridgewater, but his father 
having died in 1856 and his mother in 
1860, he went to live with his uncle, Mr. 
Potter, at New Bedford, where he 
stayed until he entered College. He was 
educated in private schools and at the 
Friends Academy in New Bedford up to 
1872; then he went to Adams Academy, 
Quincy, under Prof. William Dimmock. 
As a preliminary to his subsequent work 
in the College Library, he notes that at 
the age of 14 he was a co-editor of a mag- 
azine which attained a circulation of 
twelve copies and lived a year and a half 
upon an annual subscription of 25 cents. 
In College he wrote more or less for the 
College papers and became a member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa. During the first 
two years he roomed with E. R. Pope, 
77, and the last two years with Amos 
Binney, 79. The Freshman year he was 
in Thayer 15, and the later years in 
Thayer 21. He was brought up a Quaker 
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and subsequently became a liberal Uni- 
tarian. He was a hard student during his 
college life, and his main relaxations 
were walking and attending the theatre, 
and he speaks of many pleasant hours of 
reading, writing, and attendance at vari- 
ous athletic sports as a spectator. It 
may be interesting for Prof. Palmer to 
read that one young man wrote in 1877, 
“Tn all my course I have met with no- 
thing so pleasant as those Homer read- 
ings of Professor Palmer’s.” He stands 
up for the elective system in his class life 
written at that time, and regards prayers, 
as then conducted, as an “unmitigated 
nuisance.” He notes that he intends 
to return to Harvard for a year at 
least after graduation, and then to study 
in Germany for two years, after which he 
hopes to obtain a situation at some col- 
lege as instructor in history or literature. 
Accordingly, in July, 1878, he matricu- 
lated at the University at Berlin, where 
he spent two winters, passing the sum- 
mers in travel. Returning to Cambridge 
in 1880, he took charge, in March, 1882, 
of the ordering department of the Col- 
lege Library, and in November, 1887, he 
was appointed an assistant librarian, and 
retained that position the rest of his life. 
In 1893, upon the resignation of W. C. 
Lane, 81, he became sole assistant li- 
brarian, and took charge of the cata- 
logue department. 

His publications are: In 1881, in the 
University Bulletin, “The Historical 
Hydrography of the Handkerchief Shoal 
in the Bahamas”’; in 1884, an enlarged 
translation of Carl Pliétz’s “ Auszug der 
Geschichte,” under the title “Epitome of 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern His- 
tory’ — a work which has gone through 
many editions; 1886, a bundle of statis- 
tics relating to the graduates of Har- 
vard College, gathered for the 250th an- 
niversary, Nov. 5-8, 1886; 1889, .“‘The 
Geographical Knowledge of the An- 


cients, Considered in Relation to the 
Discovery of America,” in Vol. 1 of Jus- 
tin Winsor’s ‘‘ Narrative and Critical 
History of America.” Under official du- 
ties he compiled a five-year “List of the 
Publications of Harvard University and 
its Officers,” in 1885; annual list from 
1886 to 1892. From 1885 to 1895, he 
was in charge of the various necrology 
lists published in the Bulletin, the 
Graduates’ Magazine, and the daily pa- 
pers. In 1885, 1890, 1895, and 1910, he 
edited the Quinquennial Catalogue, the 
second of these being the first to be is- 
sued in English; in 1891, as Bibliographi- 
cal Contribution No. 42, “The Orators 
and Poets of Phi Beta Kappa, Alpha of 
Massachusetts.” In 1891, he edited the 
catalogue of the Harvard Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa. In 1905 he edited as 
Bibliographical Contribution No. 56 a 
“Catalogue of English and American 
Chap-books and Broadsides in Harvard 
College Library.”” He was a member of 
the University Club of Boston, the 
American Historical Association, the 
American Library Association, the Har- 
vard Camera Club, and the Harvard 
Union. He was Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Library Club, 1893-97, and 
president, 1898-99. 1892 and 1895, he 
was a delegate from the Harvard Chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa to the meeting of 
the National Council at Saratoga. The 
winter of 1904-05 he spent in Europe on 
a leave of absence — the only “‘Sabbati- 
cal year” he indulged in during the 31 
years he served the College. He was 
married Dec. 8, 1880, at New York to 
Grace, daughter of William Lyman and 
Emily (Ford) Akin, who survives him. 
He leaves a daughter, Ruby, born Jan. 
20, 1883, and ason, Harold Morton, born 
July 18, 1884. Never a strong man and 
always obliged to be extremely careful of 
his health, he developed during the sum- 
mer a trouble with his heart which was 
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finally the cause of his death. The funeral 

services were held in Appleton Chapel 

Aug. 26. The burial was at New Bedford. 
J. F. Tyler, ’77. 


THE RADCLIFFE SPECIAL 
STUDENTS. 


From the beginning of the Radcliffe 
experiment 34 years ago those responsi- 
ble for the policy of the institution have 
been mainly interested in making the 
instruction given by Harvard teachers 
and the magnificent educational plant 
of Harvard, libraries, laboratories, and 
museums, accessible to competent and 
studious women. Degrees and academic 
distinctions they have regarded as of 
minor importance, and it is only since 
the Annex blossomed into Radcliffe Col- 
lege 19 years ago that such rewards have 
been formally bestowed. 

Naturally, at first the distinction be- 
tween the candidate for a degree and the 
special student was not very sharply 
drawn, and all applicants who appeared 
earnest and competent were welcomed; 
and the special students were numerous. 

They are still numerous, and for the 
past 15 years they have formed about 25 
per cent of the student body. 

During the past 30 years Harvard has 
tried many experiments with its special 
students. I remember that when after a 
long fight in the Faculty the Harvard 
Corporation was requested to authorize 
the admission of “students not candi- 
dates for a degree to any of the courses 
of instruction given in the University, 
provided that they satisfy the appropri- 
ate Faculty of their fitness to pursue the 
particular courses which they elect,” 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton enthusiasti- 
cally declared that this was the most 
beneficent reform Harvard had yet at- 
tempted, and that he was confident that 
in a very few years we should have as 
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virtual undergraduates at least a thou- 
sand admirable students who would have 
been kept out by our absurd admission 
requirements. His prediction was unful- 
filled, and for many years the Harvard 
special student successfully resisted all 
attempts to make him a reputable mem- 
ber of the college body politic, and 
thanks to the rather high-handed but 
thoroughly justifiable action of the 
Committee on Admission he has at last 
been practically eliminated. 

In spite of Harvard’s discouraging ex- 
perience the Radcliffe authorities have 
firmly believed that their own special 
students were a credit and a source of 
strength to the institution and that their 
own practice of admitting the applicants 
rather freely, but holding them to a 
strict account afterward, was abun- 
dantly justified by the results. 

To test the grounds of this belief a 
committee of the Council consisting of 
Professor Byerly, Chairman, and Profes- 
sors Grandgent and Gay, was appointed 
last year to make a careful investigation 
of the Special Student question, and 
this committee studied at considerable 
length the quality of the work done by 
the Radcliffe special students, as com- 
pared with that done by the Radcliffe 
undergraduates. 

This committee examined first the 
complete college record of every special 
student who entered Radcliffe College 
during the first half of the last decade, 
next the complete record of every mem- 
ber of the last graduating class at Rad- 
cliffe, and last the record of every special 
student and every undergraduate in 
every course taken in the last academic 
year. 

1. In the five-year period 1902-06, 
216 persons entered Radcliffe as special 
students; of these 17, or about 8 per 
cent, eventually fulfilled all the require- 
ments for admission to candidacy for 
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the A.B. degree and were graduated, 10 
of the 17 winning the degree cum laude, 
and 2 magna cum laude. The 199 not 
trying for a degree attained in their 
courses an average standing slightly 
above that required for the degree cum 
laude. 

2. The members of the class of 1912 
attained in their courses during their 
four years of candidacy an average 
standing slightly above that required 
for the A.B. degree cum laude. 

3. Of the 1350 grades given to all the 
undergraduates in the academic year 
1911-12 one half were above C and one 
tenth below C. 

Of the 232 grades given to all the 
special students in 1911-12 one half were 
A’s and B’s, and one tenth were D’s and 
E’s. 

The investigation shows conclusively 
that in their work in college the Rad- 
cliffe special students and the Radcliffe 
undergraduates are practically indis- 
tinguishable and that the average excel- 
lence of the work of both sets is surpris- 
ingly high, above the cum laude mark. 

W. E. Byerly, 71. 


HOUSE-WARMING OF THE 
HARVARD CLUB OF BOSTON. 


On the evening of Nov. 12, the new 
house of the Harvard Club of Boston 
was opened. By actual count 3098 per- 
sons crossed the threshold of the main 
entrance, 374 Commonwealth Ave., to 
take part in the exercises. They began 
to come before 7 o’clock, and long before 
half-past 8, the time set for the formal 
dedication, the halls and lounge on the 
ground floor were packed, and large 
numbers of men were scattered through 
the upper storeys. Any one who had 
seen the disorder preceding final prep- 
arations only a few hours before, won- 
dered at the magic by which the furni- 


ture had been placed, every room had 

been made ready, and bell-boys, waiters 

and other servants summoned. 
Following is the official 


PROGRAMME. 


7.30 P.M. 


Inspection by the members of all parts of the 
Club House except Harvard Hall. 


8.30 P.M. 
Assembly in Harvard Hall. 
Organ: Toccata in F Major . .. J. 8. Bach 
Ernest Mitchell, '14. 
Laudate Dominum 
Frederick S. Converse, '93, 
Alumni Chorus, led by Warren A. Locke, ’69, 
Organs, Trombones and Trumpets. 
Transfer of possession of the Club House by 
the Building Committee to the President of 
the Club. 
Address: By President Emeritus Eliot. 
Address: By President Lowell, who will light 
the fire on the Club House hearth. 
Domine, Salvum Fac. . . . . . Gounod 


The lounge and its approaches were 
overflowing when, at 8.40, the door into 
Harvard Hall was slid back, and the 
great concourse swept into the hall. Op- 
posite, in the balcony in front of the 
organ given by Ernest B. Dane, ’92, the 
Harvard Alumni Chorus, 110 strong, 
stood, while the organ, played by Ernest 
Mitchell, ’14, rolled forth Bach’s toc- 
cata. In the balcony over the main door 
were trumpeters and other musicians. 
How many men, old and young, stout 
and slender, managed to pack them- 
selves into a solid mass in the hall can 
only be conjectured. Allowing for space 
taken out for a platform on which Major 
H. L. Higginson, Pres. Lowell, Pres. 
Eliot and officers of the club were 
seated, the area occupied was about 3800 
square feet. 

The exercises went forward with com- 
mendable promptness. After the toccata 
was played, the Chorus, led by the 
veteran Warren A. Locke, ’69, sang 
“Laudate Dominum,” by F. S. Con- 
verse, 93. 
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Then Odin Roberts, ’86, vice-president 
of the Club, rose and said: — 

“To-night we Harvard men of Boston 
come into our own; the fruit from the 
seed of fellowship sown in our hearts by 
the genius of Harvard. This house of 
ours is a visible product of our collective 
energy which lay potential so long that 
many did not suspect its existence and 
none estimated its quantity. That en- 
ergy, become kinetic, has wrought this 
miracle in steel and stone, and will do 
other and perhaps greater works for 
Harvard men, and for Harvard. 

“To the undergraduate, a college gen- 
eration is hardly more than four years; 
his predecessors only a little distant 
seem part of a hazy tradition, and to him 
those who are to come after are too un- 
real to be seriously considered. But here 
is a place where Harvard men leaving 
the University will discover the breadth 
and perennial continuity of Harvard 
life; here they will join the greater Har- 
vard community in which they have 
earned citizenship; here they will find 
personal contact with men of many col- 
lege generations and receive from them 
companionship, counsel and sympathy, 
and here they in turn will render like 
service to their successors. 

“Only 18 months ago we met in Ford 
Hall and instructed our Building Com- 
mittee to erect a clubhouse on this site; 
the time has now come for the Building 
Committee to render its report to you. 
The Committee has been aided by the 
transcendent ability of your architects 
and by specific gifts of princely gener- 
osity, of which that magnificent organ is 
the most conspicuous example; it has re- 
ceived the indispensable backing of our 
entire Harvard community, but those 
who have lived close to the events of the 
past two years, know, and assure you, 
that this clubhouse as it stands here and 
now, could not have been built, would 
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not have been realized, had it not been 
for the industry and sagacity devoted to 
your enterprise by the Chairman of your 
Building Committee, Robert F. Herrick.” 

Mr. Herrick, ’90, on whom has lain 
much of the burden of financing the en- 
terprise, declared that it would be an 
impossible task to thank each and every 
one who had contributed to the success 
of the undertaking, as the committee 
would like to do. “If there was formerly 
any Harvard indifference in Boston,” he 
said, “‘this building is its tombstone. I 
take great pleasure in turning over this 
house to the great friend of this club, 
Major Higginson.” Mr. Herrick then 
handed to Major Higginson, the Presi- 
dent of the Club, the keys of the club- 
house. Prolonged applause intermingled 
with cheers prevented Major Higginson 
for a time from speaking, but when the 
applause had died down he said: — 

“I welcome you to our house, our 
club. We, each one of us, have built 
the house with our earnings, with our 
strength, with our talent and with our 
devotion. The chairman has done what 
he could, every man has done what he 
could. It has been an act of team work, 
and it is all our own. 

“You will perhaps notice during the 
evening that beyond the splendid organ 
there are two fireplaces devoted to the 
memory of two men who thought more 
of other men than of themselves. There 
is plenty of room for each and every 
distinguished man who now stands be- 
fore me to do similarly, and I am sure 
they already are or will be distinguished. 

“Here are the keys of the house. May 
this house serve us all well, and let us 
remember to keep the house clean and 
holy and useful to everybody — every- 
body of Harvard. 

Major Higginson introduced Presi- 
dent Emeritus Eliot, who spoke as fol- 
lows, after a long outburst of applause: 
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“This house is going to be devoted to 
hospitality, friendship, and good fellow- 
ship, to the Harvard spirit of service to 
each other and to the country, and to the 
cause of letters, science and art. This 
great assemblage illustrates the fact 
that Harvard is a living force, a force in 
every community which reads and lis- 
tens, a great force here in Boston for the 
last 270 years, but a force never so great 
in this country and in the world as now. 

“Here I hope that this living force, 
this free spirit in action will express itself. 
Here may the elder men make the ac- 
quaintance of the younger; here may the 
elder men learn who the young men 
are that they can best aid and further 
for the service of the community. Here 
may the collective force of Harvard be 
increased and magnified; and here we all 
hope will be abundantly illustrated the 
truth that ample education means not 
only greater power for usefulness, for do- 
ing good, but also greater enjoyment in 
the use of individual power, greater en- 
joyment of life. Here I hope that many 
rational enjoyments will be fostered. 
We have begun well to-night. That was 
splendid organ playing we have just lis- 
tened to; that was superb chorus singing 
which just now thrilled us; I hope music 
will be fostered and greatly enjoyed in 
this noble room. 

“T hope that the local influence of 
Harvard men will here be strengthened. 
The spirit of Harvard resembles the 
spirit of all other sound American colleges 
and universities in that it is a spirit of 
serviceableness. But there is one particu- 
lar element in the Harvard spirit which 
is peculiarly strong—and peculiarly 
strong as it ought to be in this very com- 
munity in Boston. I mean the love of 
liberty and the purpose to promote it — 
liberty to serve, liberty to work, liberty 
to enjoy. Let us all stand together, in 
whatever party or whatever religious de- 
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nomination we may belong, for the lib- 
eral part of that party’s action, the lib- 
eral part of that denomination’s action. 

“We differ widely in opinion on all 
sorts of subjects; but we are united in the 
love of liberty and in the belief that it is 
the hope of the world.” 

The last speaker was Pres. A. L. 
Lowell, who said: — 

“It is always a pleasure to light a fire, 
because so large an effect and so much 
comfort is caused by so small an effort. 
This was true also of cutting coupons be- 
fore the recent income tax. But 4 fire is 
more than comfort. It is a symbol that 
carries with it sentiments which poets 
have not yet been able to make cling 
about hot air ventilation or a steam 
radiator. It means a home, — and here 
a home of Harvard men. I trust that 
this fire will always burn on winter even- 
ings; that men will sit around it — who 
have, perhaps, not met for years — and 
talk over college days, when hopes and 
plans and aspirations leapt upwards 
with a crackling blaze; and that old men 
will linger together over embers that 
burn less fiercely, but with a more genial 
glow. 

“But the fire on the hearth is not only 
a symbol of home, but of the college to 
which this club owes its birth. Men 
now light fires quickly by the striking of 
amatch. Our forefathers, who founded 
the College, with more labor struck a 
spark with tinder and flint. Yet they did 
not get the intellectual flame thus, but 
brought it with them from an older 
hearth across the sea. All wood burns 
best upon a bed of ashes, — the memory 
of fires that have long before burned 
there. Learning has never outgrown the 
ancient way of keeping fire, when the 
virgins tended the flame at Vesta’s 
shrine, with servants to hew the wood 
and bring it to the temple. 

“In seats of learning these maidens 
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are the Muses (now more than nine), 
and we are their servants, who bring 
fresh fuel to keep the flame alive. From 
that sacred fire men take brands, to 
carry cheer to other hearths, and light 
for times and places that are dark. 
May our fire here burn long for comfort 
and for light.” 

When the President concluded, there 
was enthusiastic applause. Then a hush 
fell on the assemblage as he stepped 
from the platform and lighted the kin- 
dling beneath the great pile of logs in the 
western fireplace. At first the smoke 
poured out into the hall, but when the 
chimney draft asserted itself the flames 
sprang up brightly, and a great, spon- 
taneous cheer arose. 

Cheers were now given for J. Harles- 
ton Parker, ’93, of the firm of Parker, 
Thomas & Rice, the architects of the 
building. 

Finally, the following “Harvard 
Song,” written by Nathan H. Dole, ’74, 
for the dedication of the Club House, 
was sung to the tune of a Dutch folksong, 
and the organ’s accompaniment. 

We, sons of fair Harvard, are one in devotion; 

To thee, Alma Mater, our song we prolong; 
The thought of thee thrills us, fills us with 

emotion, 

As dreams of happy days ever bright round 

us throng. 
A fountain of learning, a beacon clear burning, 


To feed us and lead us on life’s thirsty plain, 
Thy bounty has granted, to aid us, ever yearn- 


ing; 
The field thy hand has planted brought 
forth golden grain. 


The truth is thy day-star; with rapture we 
hail it! 
If error enslave us, thou ‘It save us thereby. 
Together we march against those that assail it, 
A band of gallant brethren ’neath God’s 
holy sky. 


During the rest of the evening, until 
midnight, light refreshments were served 
in Harvard Hall, in the library and in 
other apartments, and as the crowd 
dwindled those who stayed had a chance 
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to make a better inspection of the build- 
ing than had before been possible. Those 
who remained long enough had the first 
opportunity to see raised for the first 
time the large paneled bar screen in the 
lounge. This screen runs the whole 
length of one side of the lounge and on 
ordinary occasions is kept closed, but 
when there is a big crowd it can be 
raised, revealing a fully appointed bar. 
Along the bar front were ranged several 
floral tributes to the new club, one a 
mass of ‘crimson roses, sent by the Yale 
Club of Boston, and another huge floral 
““H” in crimson roses sent by the Har- 
vard Club of New York. 

A description of the Club House has 
already been printed in the Graduates’ 
Magazine (vol. 21, pp. 252-56). The 
general verdict is that the building far 
exceeds expectations. The great Har- 
vard Hall, with its rich ceiling, the spa- 
cious lounge, the ample entries and cor- 
ridors, the reading-room, the staircase 
with its double flight of steps, make on 
the visitor an impression of amplitude, 
which does not, however, preclude a 
sense of hominess. The dark wood of 
the wainscoting and pillars, beautifully 
carved, where such decoration is appro- 
priate, furnishes an admirable back- 
ground for the monochrome wall-paper, 
and carpets and for the leather coverings 
of the chairs and seats. On the second 
storey are another lounge, the private 
dining-rooms (one of which is large 
enough for Class dinners), and the li- 
brary. Higher still are the bed-rooms, 
34 in number, card-rooms and baths. 
The basement contains the kitchens, 
pantries, store-rooms, servants’ dining- 
rooms, squash courts, shower baths, etc. 
So far as appears, every provision has 
been made for rapid service between the 
kitchens and the dining-rooms. 

The Club now numbers over 3400 
members, and the applications from new 
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candidates have poured in daily during 
the past month. Persons who had 
doubts a year or so ago of the success of 
the project, are no longer heard. The 
beauty, convenience and usefulness of 
the building, and the unqualified enthu- 
siasm which broke forth spontaneously 
at the house-warming speak for them- 
selves. It is expected that many Har- 
vard men living at a distance will avail 
themselves of the privilege of non-resi- 
dent membership. The Club can be 
reached in a few minutes by trolley cars 
from the Back Bay stations. It is only 
10 minutes from Park St., by surface 
cars and the subway, and its accessibil- 
ity from the business districts will be 
greatly increased as soon as the new sub- 
way is opened. Surface cars over Massa- 
chusetts Ave. run to Harvard Square in 
12 or 15 minutes. 

The Club telephone is Back Bay 5630. 

The House Committee issued the fol- 
lowing notice on Nov. 12:— 


Restaurant: A la carte meals may be ordered 
at any time. 

Table d’héte breakfasts at 20 cents and up- 
wards will be served from half-past 7 until 
half-past 9. 

A table d’héte luncheon at 65 cents will be 
served from half-past 12 until 2. 

Tea and wafer at 15 cents will be served 
between 4 and 6. 

A table d’héte dinner at 65 cents will be 
served from half-past 6 until 8. 

A la carte suppers may be ordered at any 
time in the evening up to half-past 12. 

The Club has four private dining-rooms, 
which may be engaged in advance. 

Bed-rooms: The House Committee in its dis- 
cretion will grant leases by the month or sea- 
son for a limited number of bed-rooms at the 
rates of $40 per month for rooms without 
private baths, and $50 per month for rooms 
with private baths. 

The attention of members is called to the 
following extracts from the House Rules: 

** Any person not residing or having a place 
of business in the city of Boston may, on in- 
troduction by a member, enjoy the privileges 
of the Club for a period not exceeding two 
weeks, provided, however, that no person shal! 
be introduced under this rule more than once 
in three months.” 

“* Any person residing or having a place of 
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business in the City of Boston may, on invita- 
tion by a member, enter the Club as a visitor 
with such member and pass any part of the 
red or evening in the Club in company with 

"ON o member shall have more than two such 
guests at any one time.”’ 

‘“‘ Admission to the Club, except to the 
private dining-rooms, is restricted to members 
and visitors introduced under these rules, and 
persons having business connected with the 
Club.” 

“‘Members introducing guests shall be 
responsible for them and for their indebted- 
ness to the Club.” 

The officers of the Club, elected last 
February, are: Pres., Major H. L. Hig- 
ginson, [’55]; vice-pres., Odin Roberts, 
’86; treas., F. S. Mead, ’87; sec., P. W. 
Thomson, ’02. Directors: For three 
years, W. S. Hall, ’69, T. K. Cummins, 
’84, R. F. Herrick, ’90, James Lawrence, 
"01; for two years, F. W. Thayer, ’78*, J. 
D. Merrill, ’89; for one year, S. M. Wil- 
liams, ’94, Robert Winsor, Jr., ’05. 
Committee on Elections: for three years, 
John Lowell, ’77, G. B. Morison, ’83, 
R. W. Boyden, ’85, T. B. Gannett, ’97, 
F. L. Higginson, Jr., 00, Arthur Perry, 
Jr., 06, G. P. Gardner, Jr., ’10; for two 
years, Albert Thorndike, ’81, Asaph 
Churchill, ’88, Robert Homans, ’94, P. 
D. Haughton, ’99, J. W. Hallowell, ’01, 
B. L. Young, ’07, Frederick Ayer, Jr., 
"11; for one year, F. M. Stone, ’82, F. P. 
Cabot, 90, J. J. Hayes, 96, H. S. 
Thompson, ’99, R. H. Oveson, ’05, K. S. 
Cate, 09, P. R. Withington, ’12. 

Librarian, appointed by Directors, 
W. R. Thayer, ’81. 

The Building Committee consists of 
R. F. Herrick, ’90, chairman, E. D. 
Brandegee, ’81, W. C. Baylies, ’84, T. K. 
Cummins, ’84, Odin Roberts, ’86, E. H. 
Wells, 97, and James Lawrence, Jr., ’01. 

The lot on which the Club House 
stands contains 27,770 square feet. 
Harvard Hall is 96 feet long, 44 wide, 
and 50 high. The library measures 54 x 
29 feet; the large private dining-room 

* Died, Sept. 17, 1913. 
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38 x 29 feet; the central lounge down- 
stairs, 50 x 33 feet; the reading-room 38 x 
29 feet; the upstairs lounge, 31 x 33 feet. 
The frontage on Commonwealth Ave. is 
100 feet. 


VARIA. 
ELECTRICITY. 


A flash of blue-white fire, 
A crackling trail of light, 
A voice along a wire, 

A whisper in the night. 


Afar from lonely tower 
Loosed, unfettered, free, 
A grim, mysterious power, 
I hail the ship at sea. 


In subway, street, or dwelling, 
Wherever lines may reach, 
There comes my current, telling 
Of power, light and speech. 


Along the silent wires, 
Across the drifting snows, 
My pulse that never tires, 
Beats and throbs and flows. 


I speak across the ocean 

Deep on mystic trails, 

And thrill the land with motion, 
Whirling down the rails. 


A flash of blue-white fire, 
A crackling trail of light, 
A voice along a wire, 
A whisper in the night. 
W. C. Sanger, Jr., '16. 
Harvard Advocate. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING IN OLD DAYS. 


(The following extracts from the Corpora- 
tion Records of Harvard College were made 
for the Annual Dinner of the Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts.) 


“Voted, That the Steward for the 
whole of the next Quarter, should con- 
tinue his Advance of one farthing upon 
each Part in the Kitchen, Provision yet 
continuing dear.” April 8, 1695. 

“Voted, That the Steward is allowed 
the whole of the 2 columns of commons 


& sizings & detriments, for ballancing 
the difficultys & extraordinary Charges: 
by reason of the dearness of provision for 
som years last past.” May 5, 1698. 

“Voted, That provisions continuing 
Still as dear or being rather dearer then 
they were June Ist Last The Steward is: 
allowed to Charge three pence for each 
part and is also allowed £80 in the Col- 
lumn of Commons and Sizings.”’ April 
10, 1710. 

“Whereas there is an Act of Corpora- 
tion, allow’d by the Overseers, of Sept. 
18, 1732, for setling the Tuition money 
at fifteen shillings per Quarter, for the 
space of three years; yet inasmuch as 
there has been of Iate an extraordinary 
depression of the Value of the Bills of 
credit, which has very much raised the 
price of Commodities & necessaries of 
life, therefore voted, that the Tuition 
money for the future be advanced from 
fifteen shillings to twenty shillings per 
Quarter.” Sept. 30, 1734. 

“The present Year in particular hath 
been a Time of uncommon Difficulty & 
Discouragement to such as depend upon 
Salaries for their Subsistence, by Reason 
of the Great Advance in the Prices of all 
the Necessaries of Life, which renders 
the Case of our Officers very distressed 
& Compassionable.” Jan. 5, 1747. 

“The Corporation having taken into 
Consideraton the Affair of the Scholars 
being in Comons, Vote, That it be de- 
ferr’d for the Present, in regard of the 
present great Scarcity & dearness of 
Provision, The Difficulty of giving the 
Scholars Content, as also, That we can- 
not observe, That there are any Disor- 
ders arise from the present Manner of 
victualling the College, & that We do 
not find, That the Comons will be the 
cheapest Manner of living to them.” 
Sept. 26, 1748. 
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Corrections. [ December. 


CORRECTIONS 


Vol. XXII, p. 88, col. 2, 1. 19. For Lawrence B. read Gorham P. 
1. 26. For Jenkins read Jenks. 
p. 147, col. 1, 1. 18. For Milford read Boston. 
p. 197, col. 1, 1. 11 from bottom. After Anderson add Hendrickson. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue: 
viz., Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agri- 
cultural Science; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine; e for Metallurgical, Mining, and Civil En- 
gineers; h for Holders of Honorary Degrees; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine; 
p for Masters of Arts, Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated 
in course; s for Bachelors of Science; t for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; 
v for Doctors of Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic 
Department; and by the abbreviations, Se.Sch., Div.Sch., L.S., etc., for non-graduate members of 
the Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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